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PREFACE 


PANTELErMOX lloMANOF wos iiitnxhiced to the British pul)!!** by a 
volume of short stories entitled Wiilwut Cherrf/ Jilossofii, which 
appeared in J:lie summer of 1930. He is one of the more moture 
writers in Soviet Russia. His latest novel has been published 
under two titles^ Comrades Kisliakof and Three Pairs of Silk Stock- 
ings, The interest of the book may be considered to be ft'(‘ussed 
either upon the life of Hyppolit Kisliakof, an educated men wlco 
breaks with tradition and becomes a BoLshevik, or upon the drama 
of Tamara, the stage-struck nymph. Hence the two titles. 

The whole novel, however, presents a remarkable picture of life 
as it is lived to-day in Moscow. In this respecd, apart from th(‘ 
art with which it is writien, it is a valuable book. For (h'spilc 
the great curiosity concerning Russia, no foreign visitor to the 
country seems to be able to give an account of it which is cither 
intimate or intelligible. There has been an appalling propaganda 
barrage or smoke screen. In short, the new Russia has been cut 
off from the gaze of the West. 

Since I have been debarred from entering Russia it has been 
my hobby to read most of the literature coming out of Soviet 
Russia in the original, partly for my own pleasure and instruction 
and ])artly with a view to having the more interesting books 
translated and published. As regards the latter, there is one test 
which I apply to Russian books at the present time : it is, do 
they answer the questioTi — How do the people Jive? In my 
opinion almost any bo(A which gives a credible answer to that 
question ought to be translated. 

^ Romanof is a facile writer about sex. *When a woman turns 
her bacl^n:>n you it may mean one of two things^ he writes glibly. 
And the key sentence of the book as far as the title is concerned 
is the pronouncement of a foreigner in Moscow: ‘The Russian 
woman has lost all moral standards. Give her three pairs of sillc 
stockings and she is yours. Add a bottle of perfume in certain 
cases.* 

But the interest of the book is much wider than sex. Tamara 
is a butterfly broken on a most elaborate wheel. That wheel is 
the new bolshevistic round o|^ life which is most intimately and 
fascinatingly portrayed. 
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Possibly citizens of the Soviet Republic have been greatly exer- 
cised as to whether the death of Tamara was murder or suicide, 
but the .Western reader may be attracted by a different question: 
What does this shrewd and capable communist writer really think 
of the state of affairs he so mercilessly describes? But in saying 
that I have stood long enough between the reader and an entran- 
cing story. 

STEPHEN GRAHAM 
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The invest ifjat ion of the 7njjsferious iragcthi at the lodging of the 
science worker, Arcadg Aesnamof, on Sadovaya, on the first of 
Oefoher, was barren of result. No conclusion was arrived at as to 
whether it had been murder or suicide. 

The fact that the (Jaucasian dagger which was found under the 
arinchair proved to belong to a worker in the central niuseuui^ 
who vuis a frequent visitor at the flat, seemed to indicate 
murder. The death had occurred, during one of his visits, and the 
scream had, been heard just after he entered the bedroom. 

But if it was murder the evidence was against his having had 
any gart in it. 

There were some who believed they had a clue in certain events 
which took place early in August, about six weeks before the 
tragedy, but it is not really possible to deduce inuch from accidental 
picciings of the parties concerned. But if we presume to he inno^ 
tent the man who was onosi suspected it is possible that the role of 
the other people in the case might be made 'more clear. For letters 
produced, during the proceedings show very clearly the relationship 
of two other person to the deceased, Voronin and, Fomin, generally 
called Uncle ^[isho and Levotchka by Arkady N esnamof and his 
wife, Aforeover, a certain, foreigner called, Afillcr was implicated, 
and his connection with the dead woman provides an opportuniiy 
of arriving at a very definite theory of the crime. 

When all this is taken info consideration it will he clear that the 
: business began, not in Augiist in Moscow, but much earlier in 
Smolensk, , . . 

Perhaps the Press was fearer the truth when at the very begin-- 
ning it observed that to find, the solution one must look for some 
motive ether than a criminal one. The journalists seized upon 
those letters as revealing not only the state of mind of the deceased, 
hut of the educated, class as a whole, pointing to a deep-rooted, 
fright ful malady, which was eating into the soul of the inteXlv- 
gents'ui, even of those who work for us in the regime. 

One newspaper added that Hlie intelligentsia should definitely, 
once and for all, re-examine its political position. At this histo- 
rical moment in socialistic advance and of increasing class warfare 
one must either become an active fighter or quit the stage in the 
most literal sense,^ 

However, in spite of alt the efforts of the investigating authon- 
ties, the criminal side of this tragic occurrence remained unsolvedm 

I 
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AuOrST OF THAT YKAR WAS QUITK WARM AND SUMMERY. TlIROUGJl 
the bluish mist the morning sun shone on the glistening gilded 
domes of the Moseow chu relies and on the doors and windows of 
iunumcirable houses. 

The ]juv(‘ments, vvater(Ml and swept in the early morning, exhaled 
morning (coolness on the shady side, and on the sunny side glisten- 
ed as the stones dried quieldy in the baking sun. 

As each local and main line train arrived, the passengers, with 
their baskets, trunks and suitcases, trickled out into the square 
from the station like playthings from a box of toys. The almost 
total absence? of cultured faces, of honrrjeols hats, umbrellas and 
bowler liats was astonishing. People in red kerchiefs and caps 
crowded on to passing tramcars, or bargained with the mob of 
cabmen, and then flowed slowly off in various directions through 
the noise of the ea]utal. 

Anyone returning to JSIoseow after an absence of several years 
must have been astonislied by the noise; heavy omnibuses rushed 
along the streets, hooting in(*essanily ; tramears, loaded with 
pass(‘Ugers, dattered ovei the crossings; from nearby side streets 
could be heard the deafening sound of the riveters at work on steel 
buildings. 

To tlie aeeompaniment of this ineessant racket, people flocked 
along the i)nvements. 

Occasionally a stranger, wearing a cap and carrying a haver- 
sack, would stop in some narrow part of the pavement in order to 
allow approaching people to pass, but he would have to go on as 
they streamed towards him without end. 

*What does it mean? Mother mine, •has a water pipe burst 
somewhere?’ he would say in desperation, looking to right and left. 

Tt might be there would be some sort of x)arade in the streets. 
Processions of young men carrying banners often passed. Those 
in front walked with solemn faces, those in the middle and the 
rear chattered to one another and ran backward and forward from 
their ranks. 

There were many red banners Jianging across the streets, tied 
with strings to the lamp posts; and the passersby, as they walked 
beneath, raised tlieir heads and read: 

‘The iron will of the working class will build up Socialising or 
‘We must exclude from our organization all hostile and foreign 
elements.* 


2 
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‘Pass on there; clonH waste your time, yon can read at home/ 
shouted those behind, but immediately afterwards they themselves 
stopped in the middle of the street to watch some strange foreign- 
made machine which, under the control of two men in greasy over- 
alls, was breaking up the old asphalt of the roads. 

On one side street, behind a scaffolding of wooden planks and 
logs, a huge house was in process of erection. From this could 
be heard the noise of axes and the shouting and swearing of the 
workmen, who had blocked the passage down the side street with 
carts containing w’ood and building materials. 

‘Move on there!' a carter would shout. ‘Why are you blocking 
up the whole street?’ 

‘IIow can I move on? Do you want me to fly?’ came the 
answer. The voice of a third w^as drowned by the clatter of fall- 
ing logs and the screech of wooden j)lanks torn away from the 
scaffolding. 

‘Here’s a devil's Sodom,’ the driver would say, and spit. 

A i)assing squad of })ioneers in blue jackets, led by a drummer, 
sto[).s in perplexity before the carts. 

‘Where are you going?’ shouts a driver, ‘Can’t you see there 
is no way through? Some of you have nothing to do but march 
about !’ 

Ill almost every side vstveet scaffolding was lising, and in the 
sqnar(‘s, where before tlnao had been stinking little sho]>s, the 
asphalt was being broken up and the freed earth being set out 
wdth flower beds. Lamp posts were being put up, the old pave- 
n>ents ^vere being destroyed and the. streets were being widened; 
the co^bbled road which had led to the main station was now being 
paved wdth asphalt. 

Constructional steel and grey stone buildings in the new style, 
with long narrow balconies and flat roofs, w^ere springing up on 
every hand. 

Everything w’as possessed with a concentrated feverish energy, 
wdiich drowned the chimes of the bells of the church standing in 
the side street. 
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TlIKllE WAS ONE HOUSE IN THE MIDST OF THIS NEW CONSTRUCTION 
which strufilv one by its absolute negation of this intense activity. 
Its loii^^ narrow pointed windows, with iron netting', and its 
gloomy silent appearance made it resemble a church, and the 
innumerable small towers and spires on its roof added to this 
resemblance. 

The heavy oak doors, with wrought iron handles, could only be 
oi)ened with difficulty, and once opened dragged in wdth their 
weight the penson who entered, vso that he had to draw himself 
back. 

As if in (‘ontiadi(‘tion to the life in the street, the doors of this 
stranae establisliiiK'nt remained closed until ten o’clock each 
morning. At ten (r’clock ihev were opened by the hall porter, n 
respectabhi looking old man in white jacket and well polished 
boots. Viider the door he jdaced a piece of stone, so that it 
would not close again; he moved his spectacles from hivS nose to 
his forehead straightened his back and glanced over the trees and 
roof^s at the blue sky. 

AVhat fijie weather,’ said he, turning to the porter who came 
into the strc'et to sweep the pavement. 

*lt couldu's he better/ answered he, also looking round. 

‘Yes, what a blessing/ said the hall porter, and he re-entered the 
building to read liis news])ai)er at the desk near one of the pillars 
of the building. 

The enormous eiitraiiee hall, with its tall pillars, its arched 
painted ceiling and its infinitely long wide staircase with white 
statues, depressed (he visitor with its gloomy splendour. 

)\>ak rays of light Altered through ^he coloured glass some- 
where ill the roof, lighting up the statues on the stairease. 

The sound of every voice or cough resounded dully under these 
portals, as in a church, filling the xierson who made the noise with 
an uneuvsy feeling. 

After the stuflinoss of the street the coolness of the vstone arches 
and some sort of churchlike smell, probably from the oil colours 
on the walls and ceilings, and the solidity of the massive stone 
columns seemed to speak of an eternal immobility which challeng- 
ed the noisy movement of the street. 

This was the central museum. 

Shortly after ten o’clock the employees began to arrive. Most 
of them had something in common with the building itself; if in 
the streets noisy people in caps and red kerchiefs predominated, 
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then here were people of refined appearance, the men in hais and 
overcoats and the ladies in modest dresses, with carefully dressed 
hair which they re-arranged in front of the mirror before going 
upstairs. 

The hall porter, Sergey Ivanovitch. hurriedly removing the 
spectacles from his respectable bald head, rushed forward with 
extraordinary pleasure to help those entering to remove their 
clothes and constantly addressed one or the other with polite 
words : 

‘What fine weather God is sending/ 

The men were all dressed in tailored suits, striped summer 
shirts, ties, cuff links; there was not one among these people of 
the educated class who would have had the courage to break witli 
convention and come in an open necked shirt with sleeves rolled 
up. 

Just a few people of quite different appearance entered and 
went straight upstairs as they were, without overcoats and hats. 
These were Communist scouts and representatives of the workers. 

There were watched in silence by the others. 

T'sually everyone came in a good temper, affable, like masters 
and colleagues meeting on their own property. 

‘What news is lliere in the paper, Sergey Tvanovitch?’ 

‘Everything is being reorganized,’ he would answer, somewhat 
ironically, in the same tone as the question. 

Tlio men greeted politely and kissed the hands of the ladies, 
those of the elderly ones with a special politeness and respectful- 
ness. It was obvious that here it was not the young but the older 
ladies kept up the traditions and gave a tone of politeness to 
everything. These people were continually saying: ‘You had 
the kindness to say’, and ‘Be vso good as to convey’, and so on. 

Sergey Ivanovitch liked and was proud of his establishment. 
He was proud of its cleanliness and good order, and of the fact 
til at the employees were all polite, good-mannered and well- 
educated people whcf‘ understood order; in wet weather no one 
came without goloshes, they did not throw cigarette ends about, 
did not spit, and each one gave him a tip at the end of the 
month. 

But to-day there was not the usual repo.se on the faces of the 
employees : they did not hurry to go upstairs, but congregated in 
groups under the pillars and discussed something in low agitated 
whispers. 

There was a stoutly built, imperious woman, with grey waved 
hair and a lorgnette which swung about at the end of a long 
cord beneath her waist. She was more excited than anyone else, 
stretched out her hands as a sign of astonishment and shrugged 
her shoulders, at the same time raising her eyebrows as though 
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puzzled by some agitating and unanswerable question. This was 
Marya Pavlovna Bakmutova, who worked in the foreign section 
of the library. Near her stood a tall old man of noble appear- 
an(‘e, with a divided grey beard, and wearing a hat and an old- 
fashioned cape which he had not yet had time to take off. He 
was Audrey Ignatich Andrievsky, in charge of the pictures and 
porcelain section, to whom, as to a person in authority, they were 
addressing themselves for enlightenment. 

‘I don’t understand what it means,’ said Marjm Pavlovna. 

‘It’s the continuation and enforcement of something which 
began long ago,’ answered Audrey Ignatich. ‘But where is 
Hyi)polit GrigorievitchP Perhaps he knows more of the details?’ 

‘Sergey Ivanovitch, has Kisliakof arrived?’ 

‘No, he has not.’ 

All at once everyone became silent. Through the door entered 
a strange man in tall boots and wearing a double-breasted jacket 
over a blue exercise shirt; he was about thirty-five years old, with 
a thin clean-shaven face. On his temple he had a scar, caused by 
a bullet, which had broken the bone of his temple and destroyed 
one t^ye, which was now replaced by an artificial one. Owing 
to iliis his face had a particularly crucd expression, because the 
glass t'ye added its unwinking severe expression to the ordinary 
glance of the living eye. 

A strange quietness spread over the entrance hall as this man 
leisurely wiped his dusty boots on the mat near the door. Then 
lie gave his grey cap to Sergey Ivanovitch, saying : 

‘Good morning, Comrade Moroshkin.* 

Sergey Ivanovitch took the cap and with a bow answered : 

‘1 hope you are well, Audrey Zaharoviteh.’ 

As he took the cap to the stand he glanced at the employees. 

The new arrival looked with some astonishment at the standing 
groups of employeovS, then somewhat awkwardly, with a sharp 
nod of his head, he began to ascend the stairs. 

Jilarya Pavlovna looked through her lorg'nette at his back and 
his boots. 

‘A notice has been put up in the library,’ said Sergey Ivano- 
vitch, having waited until the man with the glass eye had dis- 
appeared round a corner. 

‘What does it say?’ asked Marya Pavlovna excitedly, directing 
her lorgnette on Sergey Ivanovitch. 

‘It is fixed for to-morrow.’ 

‘It has started,’ said she, letting go of her lorgnette and drop- 
ping her hands. ‘Well, gentlemen, we must go. Perhaps 
Kisliakof is not coming.’ 

They all began to ascend the staircase, the ladies in front, the 
men X)olitely allowing them to pass and following behind. 
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Upstairs there appeared before them a long row of large halls, 
with stone floors and arched ceilings with gilt ornnnientatioiu 
These halls were tilled with enoriiioua yellow eases, behind the 
glass of which stood wax figures in all sorts of dresses. In other 
places could be seen ancient chariots, articles of the old Tsarist 
establishments and ancient peasant utensils. Near the walls stood 
cases containing diamond studded snuff boxes, and in the corners 
tall marble and jasper vases. There were halls filled with furni- 
ture of the Paul and Alexander I periculs, with rough stone 
figures of women, some with all sorts of articles standing about 
without ariangeinent or piled up in the corners. Tliere was a 
particularly large number of carved wooden salt cellars and 
ladles, such as might be seen on the stage in scenes of feasting in 
old Russia. 

One hall w’as full of pictures of the old Russian scliool, darkened 
by time and looking like ikons, another was covered with ikons 
ivitli old rizas of pearl, and a third was filled with a mass of 
ancient books musty with the odour of decaying bindings. 

In this hall was hung the noti(‘e of which Sergey Ivanovitch 
i>ad spoken. At first glan(*e tliere was nothing of importance in 
it, it merely said that all the employees were invited to attend a 
meeting to he held on Friday and the signature was ‘Audrey 
Polukhin, Director of the Museum.’ 

The employees looked at this notice with the lost expression of 
recruits looking at unexpected orders for Tnobilizatioii. All were 
silent, because at the harrier sat a newly ax>pointed ‘stranger’, 
dressed in a blue overall. Only the eyes of the ladies reflected 
how strongly they felt all fhis; most of the men stood with a sort 
of submissive, resigned expression which monks have, and in 
truth the tall dark Galahof, in his loose-fitting suit, with his 
narrow fine beard and always downcast eyes, really looked like a 
monk. 

The fact was that this hitherto untouched islet of the educated 
class which this building represented threatened to be overwhelm- 
ed with the waves of present day realities. A month ago a new 
director — Comrade Polukhin — had been apjminted, and with him 
‘the street’, as Marya Pavlovna said, meaning the scouts and re- 
presentatives of the workelS, had started to drift in. 

A few days before someone had spread a rumour that it was 
proposed to proletarianize the personnel, and that the director 
would call a meeting and make a statement. This rumour was 
confirmed by the appearance on the wall of the mysterious notice 
bearing the signature of the director. 

‘A letter for Ilyppolit Grigori evitch,’ said Sergey Ivanovitch, 
entering with a letter in his hand. Nobody spoke to him, and 
looking round he put the letter on one of the tables, grimaced. 
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shaking liis head as ho looked at the address, which was not 
wrilleii ordinarily but scrawled from one corner to the other. 
'Now, gentlemen, we must get to work on this,* said someone, 
shrill iuivo t«> see how it goes/ 



Ill 


HyPPOLIT KISLTAKOl-, APOPT WHOM MAKYA PAVLOVNA HAD INQUIEKD^ 

ex-en^ineer, and at present an ein2>loyee at tlie central miivseuni, 
arrived late at liis post that day for two reasons. First 
there had been trouble at home, and second he had to 
see the doctor, who found that his nervoiis system was shattered 
and that sclerosis had set iu. He hurried so that he mii»'ht at 
any rate be there by eleven. He wore a rubberproofed over(M»at, 
discolouied by the sun, a cap, and on his feet above liis boots, 
bottle-shaped legf?in^>s which looked like the upper ^lart of tall 
boots. 

Fr(an time to time he stoiipcd at the end of a sti'ect where the 
road wa.s ht'ld up by motor cars and cabs passing- in an uiiendinp^’ 
stream; lie would take oft' his cap and with a quick movement 
hiii'i'iedly wipe the perspiration from his hair with his handker- 
chief, looking throng'll his piiH*e-nez with impatience and irrita- 
tioji at the vehicles which crossed the road. 

He had small, well-slia])ed ears and a shar])]y pointed little 
beai'd, a pale nervous face and a habit of turning round quickly, 
as in a frightened way, which was a sign of lack of balance and 
fretful ness of purpose. If he bumjiod into someone he would 
apologize in a hurried sort of way, and when on one oc'casion a 
carter knocked into him with the wooden box whi<‘h he was carry- 
ing from liis cart to a shop, Kisliakof’s face had a (‘ramped look 
of ])ain and impotent irritation. 

He noticed iu front of him a tall old beggar woman, an ex- 
aristocrat, learning on a stick and standing silently with down- 
<‘ast eyes. 

Ho took out a twenty koiieek piece and gave it to lier. The 
old woman lifted bef head and in an emotional voice said : 

H thank you.’ 

Kisliakof felt a tickling sensation in his throat and was imme- 
diately annoyed because he had given her too little. He walked 
on thinking how astonished and ha^ipy she would have been if 
hf' had given her a whole rouble or even five roubles. Of 
(oiirse, he must do that. He glanced round. The old woman was 
looking in his direction. He felt, for some reason, a senrsation of 
pleasure because of the consciousness of his own goodness, but at 
the turning of the road he saw another beggar woman of the same 
type. He always gave her something and she Avas already 
expecting his approach. He had only one rouble piece left and 
had no small change, ‘If I don’t give her anything it will be 
awkward, and a whole rouble — it would be a pity.’ He pretend- 
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ed that he was looking for some shop and crossed to the other 
side of the street before he reached the old beggar. As he ap- 
proached the museum a vague, indefinite, agitated condition 
awakened within him, possibly because he was late and had re- 
membered that at the barrier sat a man in a blue overall who al- 
ways s<‘rutinized those wdio passed him; perhaps for some other 
reason. But now the slightest thing upset him; for example, the 
fact that two men who walked in front of him were occupying the 
wliole pavement and he could not pass them because people were 
coming in the opposite direction, this irritated him beyond all 
measui e; or that his overcoat was torn at the back and had been 
repaired by his wife, this made him shrink, as it seemed to him 
tiiai all those who walked behind him were looking at this stitch- 
ed pla(‘e and thinking: ‘There goes one of the plucked members 
of the educated class.’ 

At one place he had to retrace his steps from a side street and 
take a longer way round, because the bells were being removed 
from a dismantled church and the constable would not allow any- 
one to pass. In another place a company of Communist scouts 
with liavorsacks on their shoulders crossed liis path and ho had 
to we it until they had gone on. He looked at their gay sun- 
burnt faces witli impatient‘e, and felt that tlio anan in the blue 
ovcjall would certainly be glanciiig at his empty chair. 

A( Iasi Kisliakoc found a way through and his face assumed a 
more composed cx3)ression. 

Ill tlu^ entran(‘e hall he took ojff hns overcoat and turned it inside 
out. with th(' lining uppermost, so that the stitched place would 
not show. He was wearing a blue, probably old, Avell-cut jacket, 
a soft collar and grey small checked trousers with buttons at the 
knee. The attendant, Sergey Ivanovitch, hurriedly took off his 
spectacles cud laid them on the news])aper, and took Kisliakof’s 
over(M)at and eap. AVhen minor emploja^es who at the end of the 
month only gave a few sinnll silver coins entered, Sergey Ivano- 
^il(‘h only moved his spectacles from his nose to his forehead, but 
when the more important people who gave a rouble, or even two, 
entered, he always took off his spectacles, and by the degree of 
hivS haste in helping them off' with the clothes one could judge his 
esteem of various people. 

Kisliakof nervously arranged his cropped hair before the mirror, 
glancing at his reflection through his pince-nez, then ran up the 
staircase, passing the door of the library in order to see where the 
man in the blue overall was. He was sitting in his usual place. 
Kisliakof entered that hall and made it appear that he had been 
on the premises for a long time and had only been to some other 
part of the building on business and was now returning to the 
work he had left. 
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The heads of all the employees at the tables were raised 

and they all looked at him. At this moment the man in the blue 
overall left the room. Kisliakof approached Marya Pavlovna and 
greeted her, kissing her hand. She kissed him on the forehead.^ 
Coming from a poor, modest family, and having been in his 
time very radically and democratically inclined, Hyppolit Kislia- 
kof now experienced a feeling of special pleasure when he, as a 
man of good breeding, approaclied the hand of an honourable 
lady, and she, as if fully acknowledging in him a man of her 
own class, kissed his forehead. The xiso of tlie Fremdi language, 
into 'vhifh Marya Pavlovna so ofttm lni)sed, also gave him a feel- 
ing of great vsatisfaction. He himself did not know why, at the 
time of the iiplieaval, he had leaned, not in the direction to 
which in his youth he had given all his favour, but in that of 
good society. 

^iarya. Pavlovna, keeping his hand in hers and looking into Lis 
eyes (she was seated and he was standing) said : 

‘You don’t know anything P’ 

*Xo, Avhat is it?’ asked Kisliakof. 

Marya Pavlovna explained to him in Frencdi what was the 
matter, adding in Russian the new word ‘orabotchivanie’, which 
means wwkmanizing or proletarianization, and pointing to the 
notice. 

Kisliakof heard the now's in silence and to outside appearances 
quietly, but he was aware of his heart trouble and became pale. 
The sense of imminent economic disaster made him f(‘el that Ibeve 
wtis no need to do his work. But he was not frightened, lie even 
ex])erienced a sort of perverted joy in the situation. 

Kisliakof went to his table and, looking on it over liis pince- 
nez, saw the letter waiting for him. He immediately recognized 
the slanting handwriting of his friend Arkady Nesnarnof, whom 
he had not seen for several years, as he worked in one of th« 
biological institutes iu a provincial town. 

Kisliakof looked about the table for the paper knife, but could 
not find it, then lie took out a little Caucasian dagger ivhich he 
carried in his belt and used it to open the cnv(do])e. He smiled 
involunlarily at Ihe well-known trait of Arkady, always doing 
things in a way opposed to establislied rule^ even in such a small 
matter as the addressing of an envelope, 

Arkady wrote : 

‘Greetings, old friend. I have learned by chance that you have 
settled yourself in Moscow, being either unfaithful to yourseli 
or having changed That is a que.stion which I must put to you^ 

fi^Russian custom. As you bow to kiss a lady’s hand, she at the same 
time kisses your brow — not always. 
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because we, members of the educated (dass, cannot do any sort of 
work except the wt)vk in whicdi w’e believe, as honesty of thought 
tUid feeling is one of our great traditions. So who and what are 
you now? As before, one of us, or already an outsider? But of 
this I ]io])e to hear from you verbally, us I, in the iiosition of a 
professor, or as they now call it, science worker, am transferring to 
Moscow and have already taken a lodging of two rooms in the 
Sadovaya, wdiicdi one of my friends, a charming and iiuist agree- 
able man — Uncle Misha, as we call him — who also went to live in 
Moscow, has found for me. 

^Materially^ things have turned out well for me, and I am also 
allowed wide scojie in my scientific work, which 1 like, but . . . 
just here the honesiy of thouglit and feeling interferes. One 
feels that one has not the right to work quietly when everything 
on which wo base our lives, iliat is to say . . . but all about this 
when we meet. 1 am glad that on the 1st October, my birthday 
(forty already), I shall be with you. 

Mn conciusioii I must tell you (what unexpected news for you) 
that I have a hamlsome young wife. But you will see for your- 
self, B^'ha])s at tlie age of forty it is unreasonable for such a 
bear as myself to unite with a young girl, but you will see what 
a girl it is and will iiuderstaJid and forgive my unreasonableness.’ 

At tills stage of the letter Kisliakof thouglit of his own stout 
cldej'ly wife, bdena Victorovna, and suddenly felt jc^aloiis that 
Arkady, a man with a splendid character, but awkward and shy, 
had proved more lucky than he in this direction. 

He felt a eonsuining impatience to see his friend and his young 
wife more quickly, losing the right of being an intimate friend 
of Arkady, he felt somehow a tender, half-related feeling towardvS 
her, the thought flashed through his mind that the evenings of 
his own life, warmed by a romantic friendship and cousinly teu- 
deriiess towards a young woman, would not be so dull. 

He finished reading the letter. 

At this moment Audrey Ignatich approached him and, patting 
him on the shoulder, said: 

‘Now, old fellow, what do you think of the present situation?’ 

‘I have expected it for a long time,’ answered Kisliakof. 

‘Yes, but (hat was, as you might say, in theory, and now we are 
face to face with real facts.’ 

‘Ah, it’s all the same,’ said Kisliakof with a strange expression 
and a wave of the hand. 

The state of agitation he was in was the more annoying because 
it was the namesday of his wife and she had asked him to invite 
friends. In two days’ time she was to go away on a visit to rela- 
tives on the Volga. He was looking forward to being without 
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lier, and liis solitude, in some way to pull himself together and 
think out what life meant to him. 

Now, instead of this, he was again experiencing that disquietude^ 
and nervous irritation which had lately been the main feature 
of his life. 

When work was over he went to draw his salary, two hundred 
roubles, with an additional fifty roubles expenses for an oiticial 
journey. He hoped to keep these fifty roubles to himself and not 
give them to his wife. They would make things a little more 
easy and he would not have to count the kopecks and ask his wife 
for everything. She was very careful in money matters and 
accounted for every rouble. 

He thought now what a pity it was that in an attempt to please 
her he had told her that he was to receive these fifty roubles^ but 
he decided that she would not remember, UvS it was a long time 
since he had told her. 

When he stood in the queue he experieiujed that familiar dis- 
gusted feeling which he had had so often of late. He felt ashamed 
that he should be standing there: he, a personality, an indivi- 
duality unlike anyone else in the queue. What there was shame- 
ful in it he did not know, but this feeling was as strong and un- 
bearable as the one he felt about the stitching on the back of his 
coat. Perhaps it w^as because of the fact that since he had left 
his real occupation and entered this museum he fedt himself a sort 
of deserter. Everything in the new conditions which jarred re- 
minded him painfully of the inner unreality of his present life. 

He invited Andrey Ignatich, Galahof and Gusev to the names- 
day celebration, 

‘What, to console you?’ joked Gusev. ‘In any case, thank 
you. It is most opportune. Shall I bring the wife?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ said Kisliakof hurriedly, and he went 
home. 



IV 


ThK enormous house in which lIYPrOLIT KISUTAKOE LIVED STRUCK 
one by its imposing* fecatle. On every one of its five floors were 
pretty balconies, with onuunontvS ami bronze banisters resembling’ 
baskets of flowers. The whole house glistened from the outside 
with the freshness of tlie new junk paint, along the pavements 
were urns for cigarette ends, and in the evenings it glistened with 
lights from windows of its five stories. 

The huge entrum e hall, with its plate glass windows, was elut- 
ter(Ml up with a large number of children's perambulators. In 
this hall ther(» was a blackboard with the names ot' the tenants, 
and near it a fly-marked sheet of pa])er on which was written: 

‘Citizens^ preserve your strengdh and use the lift.’ 

On the lift itself was a similar piece of paper^ with tlie same 
amount of fly spots, on which was written : 

‘The lift is not working.’ 

When it had been started, after being* overhauled, it was broken 
again by tenants who, returning from a gay party, decided to 
see whether if could (‘arry more Aveight than was mentioned in 
the instructions. For this reason all the tenants now had to go 
up on foot, and in the evenings, if the electric lam])s which lit 
the staircase hap]5eued to have been stolen, they had to grope 
their way, stumbling and frightening each other in the darkness. 
These lamps, in spite of the fa(d that they were protected by iron 
nets and pliH’ed at an impossible height, were, nevertheless, con- 
tinually stolen, llie management of the house had for a long 
time i)ast decided to dispense with them, and the tenants them- 
floh^es Avould not buy them. 

On each door was a card bearing a list ^>f tenants, and against 
the family name of each occupant stood a number, showing how 
many times to ring. 

The hells usually Avent through four stages in their existence. 
First, there appeared near the door neAv Avoodeu lacquered rosettes 
Avith a Avlute button in the centre. Then the rosettes Avith the 
buttons disn])])eared and there remained only two cojiper plates on 
a round wooden base. Then the wooden base disappeared and just 
the ends of the vdiv stuck out. ISTow the bells were rung by con- 
necting the tAvo ends together^ and when these tAvo ends went 
everyone had to bang dt'sperately on the door AAuth Iheir fists. In 
this case ihe number of knocks was always being muddled, causing 
continuous quarrelling in the flats. 

Kisliakof approached the entrance hall from the street with t}ie 
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intention of running- quickly up the stairs to the third floor (among 
other things the doctor, it must be said, had advised him to take 
things quietly), and after dining to take a rest after his labours. 
But on approaching the door he spat with annoyance. The main 
entrance was locked and on the inside of the glass of the door was 
pasted a strip of paper on which was written clumsily : ‘The 
maiii staircase is closed for the washing of the stairs. Entrance 
at the baek.^ 

Although the staircase was only washed once a week it vseemed 
to Kisliakof that it was done every day. He went across the yard 
to the back staircase. 

Tile yard of this house was enclosed on all four sides by tall 
buildings, so that if one wanted to see the sky from the yard one 
had to thrust one’s head back as though looking U]) at a tower. 

Tile first thing in the yard wliich caught the eye was drying 
linen, which hung on ropes tied in every direction, and the incre- 
dible numbers of children and dogs. Nearly all the children 
were of proletarian extraction (of the same order were the peram- 
bulators in the main hall), and the dogs, in most eases, were of 
tlie bourgeois type, flighty fox terriers running round the yard 
in circles, proud bulldogs, Alsatians running about nervously 
like wolves. There were also some white long-haired Spitzens, 
looking like flufl'y balls of cotton wool, invariably wearing blue 
ribbons, and there were vsome mongrels. 

The house was inhabited in part by people of the educated class 
and partly by proletarians. The latter had a ])reponderance 
of children and the people of the educated class — dogs. 

During the hours when the dogs were taken out for a walk 
the yard was transformed iido a pandemonium ; the dogs, being 
set at liberty, rushed about as though they were mad. The unsus- 
pecting visitor putting his nose in the yard gate would (dose it 
hurriedly, seeing ail at once fivci or six bounding dogs, and the 
owners in a chorus of voices would shout to him to come in as tlie 
dogs would not bite. 

If the visitor timorously entered the yard another band of 
dogs of all manner of breeds would immediately rush at him. 
Some wagged their tails, others sniffed at his coat, others threw 
up their heads and barked. The owners continued to urge that 
the dogs would not tomdi him and only barked to greet him, not in 
an angry way, but to invite him to stroke them. 

On the back staircase the visitor, as vrith steam in a hot bath, 
immediately enveloped in smoke and the frying smells from 
the kitchen. In the corner of each landing, opposite the door 
opening on the kitchen, stood boxes and j>ails filled with all sorts 
of kitchen refuse — cucumber parings, egg shells, water melon 
rind, — some could not contain all this litter and pieces were scat- 
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tend round tLein on the floor and even on the steps, where the 
children, when playing, kicked the water melon rind from one to 
an of her. 

Here also were dirty bedraggled cats. 

The lodging in which Hyppolit Kisliakof lived contained ten 
families — twenty-seven people. 

The long corridor with doors on both sides was completely filled 
witli trunks, baskets and cupboards. 

Tin* (juantity of articles made the corridor qiiite dark, and the 
buianis who WTUit from lavatory or kitchen to their own rooms were 
always bum]>ing their foreheads or bruising their knees^ cursing 
those Avho had })ui all this rubbish there^ in spite of the fact that 
their own things occupied no little space and that it was not at 
all cerfaiu whether they bumped against their own or someone 
cist ’s belongings. The flat, in (amtradictioii to the exterior. 


produced ilie imx>ression of a furniture shop or depository where, 
affiu* an auction, everything had been thrown in a heap. 

Near the main door was the telephone and the wall all round 
it uas covered with telcydione numbers and drawings of women’s 
faces. Tlu‘ clothes lack was empty, as the tenants were all afraid 
to liang their clo(!:es th(»rc in case they should be stolen. 

Jn a small (‘orridor near the kiteben was the lavatory, which 
was always in iis(», occupied in the morning, occupied during the 
day, oeeiipii d at night. 

*\Vho the devil is sitting there?’ one would say in despair, 
tired of running backward and forward from liis room to the 
lavafory. This could be ex])lained to a certain extent by the fact 
that combined with the lavatory Avas the hath. 


Th<‘ occupants of the flat were of such different composition as 
though at fhe time of a flood they had rushed here, bringing with 
tliem in their haste whatever they could lay their hands on. 
Actually, tliere were two-thirds people of the educated class and 
onc-fhird of the jiroletariat. Among tjie latter were Wo lock- 
smiths with their families and a group of plasterers, who left a 
Avhite trail from their doors to the lavatory. 

Just near the telephone at the entrance was the room of 
Pechonkina, a woman of the lower middle class. Through the 
door, which she nearly always left open, could be seen an iron 
bedstead, covered with a patch-work quilt and a heap of feather 
cushions, a commode, with a plaster cat and an enlarged photo 
piph of her husband, spotted by flies. This woman thrust 
her head out at every knock and always knew who visited whom 

Next to her lived the Kisliakofs and next to them a yonnij 
married couple of the name of Zvenigorodsky, very cultured 
people, who were regarded in the flat as an LempW connTe 
Both were tall and well-huilt. He was an architect and always 
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went about in a hat and carried his overcoat over his arm, she 
wore a close-fitting* little hat, thrust well down over her ears, 
and a close-fitting blue costume. They were called the insepar- 
ables and always went out together, distinguishing themselves 
with extraordinary correctness and politeness. 

Next to them was the room of the couple Diakonov, the former 
owners of the whole flat. The husband was a tall, silent and 
resigned man, who did the shopping and preiiared the coflee in 
the kitchen. Ilis wife, a tall, well-developed woman, never rose 
early, and began her day wdth noisy talk. She screamed at 
everybody, at those who remained a long time in the lavatory^ 
at those wlio made mistakes in the number of knocks. She was 
annoyed with all of them because they were living in her flat. 
She was always fighting and going to law with the lower middle 
rlass womaji about a dark storage cupboard Avhich the latter had 
appropriated and would not give up. They had a son about fifteen 
years old (the only ofl‘spi*ing of the educated class in the whole 
flat) and they did not kno^v wdiat to do with him, as no one would 
employ him. He was of a definitely criminal type, would not take 
a(lvi(*(% wTis not afraid of punishment and even threatened to cut 
the throats of his parents. 

hujtlier along lived an old profesvsor wdth his wife. He was 
shtot and baldheaded, and always went about with slackened 
trousei's. He made him^self a nuisance by shaking his trousers 
every morning outside his door, which was opposite the room of 
the Kisliakofs. This annoyed Elena Victorovna more than any- 
thing. The wife of the professor had two small pug-nosed Japs, 
wdtli long, hanging' ears. They were very inoffensive and timid, 
and very quietly made dirt in every corner. 

On the opposite side of the corridor lived a statistician, a tall 
Juan, who left the bath and each morning wdth such dishevelled 
hair thj>|^all the large dogs barked at him and the small Japs 
rushed with all speed tX) their room. 

The last two rooms, numbered 9 and 10, were occupied by some 
good-looking lady, who went along* to the bath each morning in 
a lihui shawl, and another lady, a pensioner, who lived in fear 
that her pension would be taken away from her. In her view it 
could be taken awmy for two reasons : either because after 
ijxamination they might find her capable of working^ or because 
they might see that she had good furniture in her room. For 
this reason the whole day long she was never without a cigarette 
in her mouth, smoking in order to weaken her heart, and she 
kept her room in an impossible state ^ having given the best of 
her furniture to the wife of the professor. The floor of her room 
was absolutely coated with dirt, because she was afraid to polish 
it, and she was always untidy, trudging about in slippers and in 
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a toi a nioriiin^' gown with rolled up sleeves. Por going to draw 
her pension she wore a special costume: a very old costume and 
a biat'k kerchief. In ordinary circumstances she wore a mantle, 
certainly not new, but with a silk lining, and a hat. 

(juite apart, witli a sei)arate entrance, lived a high Soviet 
official, Nataiisou. Every morning a motor ear came for him and 
hooted tor a long time under the window, lie was treated by 
everyone witli respect and consideration. 

The (logs started the day. The moment the steps of the milk- 
woman were heard on the ba(‘k staircase the Natanson’s dogs 
began to bark and to scratch at the door with their paws. They 
were auswcnnl by the Japs, tirst from behind the closed door, 
then when they were let out and ran on their short legs into the 
corridor, turning right and left and yelping, with their heads 
thrust up. 

Jn rt'sponse to this someone would angrily bang a door wliicli 
was not tightly closed and through whiili the noise of the barking 
hud (‘utered and awakened the occuxiant. In most cases it was 
tin? sfatisticiau aiitl lie would usually shout : 

‘Th(‘y have made a kennel of the place. There is no peace 
here, either by day or by night!’' 

The lower middle class woman would go along to the kitchen 
in an old priiit dress, witli slix)per.s on her bare feet and her thin 
hair fastened with hairjiins in a knot at the back. 

For some reason her passing always eoindded with the opening 
of the door of the professor's room and the shaking of his trousers 
in the corritlor. There was generally an altercation between the 
two; the professor, in his night ;ittire, hid himself in his room 
and only thrust the trousers out with his haiuls; for this reason 
he could not see who was passing. 

Then on(‘ after another the doors began to open and the tenants 
to api>ear. 

The iall^ gloomy Diakoiiov would pas8*i\long with his coffee pot 
to the kitchen. The pensioner would sweep out from her door 
the (‘igarotte mids whieli had accumulated during the night. 

In the morning tin* oceu]mnts of the flat were particularly 
sensitive to the various inconveniences and to all the remarks of 
theii' neigliboiirs : it was as though after floating in their dreams 
during the night to higher spheres they had awakened once again 
to find themselves in the sickening society of their neighbours. 

Nearly every morning the dogs barked at the statistician when 
they saw his dishevelled hair as he emerged with a towel round his 
neck from the bathroom, and he, quite flushed, would shout to 
Madam Natanson: 

Mf your dogs bark at me I will lodge a complaint at the court!’ 

*But they will not bite you.’ 
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*It would be worse for tbeiii if they did. the devil knows! These 
are not apartments but kennels. Why don’t you take a cottage 
somewhere and embrace your dogs there!’ 

Then someone going along the corridor would suddenly slip 
and, glancing behind on the floor, would agitatedly begin to 
examine his boots and shout into the air : 

‘Clear away this dirt and these beastly Japs, or I will choke 
the life out of them.’ 

The Japs, if they were in the corridor taking part in the 
general awakening of life, immediately understood to whom this 
exclamation was directed and, lowering their ears, rushed into 
their own room. They were received like hurt children by the 
professor’s wife, who would open the door on hearing the commo- 
tion in the corridor. 

Life in the kitchen began at full swing. The millc brought by 
the milkwoman was jiut into various saucepans. The oil stoves 
were lit, and if the electricity bill had been delivered the atmos- 
phere in the kitchen would immediately become thick, and one 
heard the yelping, clamorous voice of the chief gossip and 
scandalmonger. 

In this overcrowded space the dogs and children got under 
everybody’s feet, yonietimes there was a ring; it it was a long 
and imperative one them some one of the tenants paled, especially 
the pensioner and Sophia l^avlovna. Sometimes the ring was 
short and timid, follow^ed by two short ones. This was probably 
some early ^dsitor moving about in the darkness of the staircase 
and not quite sure how many times to ring. 

Inside the flat there would be arguinentvS as to whether it was 
one ring or twn, or the full three ! Somebody would eventually 
answer the door, but if it appeared that the visitor had made a 
mistake he would shout; 

‘Are you blind? Can’t you see? Three rings for the 
Biakonovs !’ 

‘But I gave three rings.’ 

‘The devil knows how many times you rang’ — and, banging 
the door in the visitor’s face — ‘1 wear out the soles of my boots, 
running to the door!’ 

There were only two things on which the occupants of the flat 
agreed. First — the books. As apparently there was no money 
for buying books they were lent about. These books (chiefly by 
foreign authors, they did not believe in their own) soon became 
bulging and soiled. The second thing whick united them was the 
crockery, which also was freely lent by one to another when there 
were guests. 

All other matters were in dispute. . In a sense it was not a flat 
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but a pow<ler magazine. Not a day passed but there were little 
explosloas, aud the powder was always kept dry. 

Pretexts tor explosions presented themselves at every turn. 
First — the lavatory : fiH)m morning on there congregated near 
it a ({ueue of citizens hurrying to their work, some showing signs 
of iiupiitienee, and the one in front had not the time to get in 
and lock the door before fists were banging on the door, reminding 
him that he was not in his own drawing-room. 

When the one wbo had made moat noise disappeared inside and 
stayed there for some time, the others began to abuse him. 

The bath got intt) such a conditinn that after one cursory 
glance few would cart* to use it. In any case they would not 
have had time to iimlress boft)rc toie or two others would be 
bunging on the dtKir. 

In addition the place was dark, and from the ceiling, above 
which was tin* luAatory of iht* next floor, water dripped con- 
tinuously on the head, and co]lect(‘d on tlie floor in a pool which 
sonu‘1iTn(‘s rt^ached tip io tin? skirting. For this reason there were 
always st vtual brit lcs there, ami each octaipant ,step])cd on them, 
trying to kc(*p his balance as he forded the lavatory floor. 

No out* wtmld gt> for a plumber on principle: ‘Ijct those who 
made it dirty go!’ 1’lie former owner of the flat only ghiated 
over this state of atfairs and said that with all these ])igs in the 
place nothing else could be expected . they had seized somebody 
else’s flat aud did not know how to live in it like human beings. 

Tht» next ])oint of niisuiiderstanding was the kitchen, where 
from morning on, as in a busy factory, six oil stoves worked and 
buzzetl at once. In the fumes one could only see the backs and 
bare elbows of the women -tenants in their inovning dresses with 
slippi'rs on their feet. Here they were for ever fussing over the 
use of pots or spilt refuse. When the former owner appeared on 
the scene the ])la<*e be(*amc SihIoui itself. 

But the chief cause of misunderstanding: was the dirt all over 
the building, aud iir, one wanted to clean it up. No repaiis were 
made in the iilaces of general use. 

Then not a clay passt»d but one or other of the tenants lost 
something. Kven the Primuses disa]>peaied and then everyone 
said that the thief was the son of the former owner of the flat, but 
things (‘ontinued to disapiiear even when he was out of the house. 

8o they all fixed up boxes for themselves in the kitchen. 
Saucejiaus and frying pans, everything was locked up after the 
food was prepared, or, alternatively, they wore carried in a heap 
by the tenants to their rooms. 

At last, as a precautionary measure against dirt and the dis- 
appearance of things, they arranged that each one in turn should 
act as a sort of supervisor. 



As HYPPOLIT KISLCAKOF STOPPED ON THE LANDING, PRESSING HIS 

heart, he suddenly heard shrieks in the lodging. His first thought 
was that he was being deprived of his room, as in the midst of 
everything he could distinctly hear the cries of his wife, and as 
his room^ owing to its size, was coveted by all the other tenants 
he was already accustomed to continuous attacks. 

However, when he entered the trouble appeared much simpler. 
The professor’s wife^ a tall, thin, old-fashioned lady in pince- 
nez, had washed her Japs in the bath. She bad been caught in 
the act of carrying them to her room, wrapped in a sheet. 

‘Washing your dogs where we wash our children! You dirty 
hussy!’ the wife of the plasterer was shrieking. 

‘Go to blazes with your children!’ shrieked the ^professor’s 
wife, boiling with rage and pressing to her bosom the Japs, who, 
frightened to death, thrust their noses and frightened eyes out 
from the sheet. 

Elena Victorovna, short and stout, occupied all day with house- 
hold duties, had had no time to dress, and was standing there in 
a pink overall. She also was shouting. 

Seeing her husband she stopped immediately and went into 
the room. 

J udging from her back, and because she moved without wait- 
ing for him to reach her, Eisliakof felt that something other than 
the disturbance about the dogs was annoying her. 

‘You got the money?’ asked she the moment he followed her 
into the room. 

‘I got it,’ said Kisliakof with a resentful feeling^ obvserving to 
himself that the first thing she asked about was the money, and 
that she would take it all, ^ to the last kopeck, and if he had not had 
the presence of mind to put the fifty roubles separately he would, 
after her departure, have to live on what she would leave him, 
reckoning everything up to the last kopeck. 

Calming herself with his affirmative answer, Elena Victorovna 
said, with an irritation which she probably could not control: 

‘How people have become bad! Just imagine, the ideal pair — 
divorced ! He has found some other lady love. His wife is 
demanding two hundred and fifty roubles a month and he will 
only give one hundred and fifty; he has no sense of duty or of 
his obligations, it is a good thing they have no children!’ 

Her gesticulations caused her overall to fly open, she fastened 
it angrily and went on: 
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‘Didn’t nhe look after liiin? But nowadays people only think of 
themselves and their bellies. What rotters!’ 

But her irritation made Kisliakof suddenly angry with his wife, 
and lie even envied Zvenigorodsky, who had just been divorced 
and had taken a young woman to wife. But he just looked at 
Elena Victorovna through his pince-nez and said nothing. 

He was reminded that Elena Victorovna was five years older 
than he and was also short and stout, always in this pink overall 
with green fastenings, probably thinking that in this attire she 
looked charining. 

In her rude attack on the divorced husband he felt a round- 
about attack on himself, as though she was speaking about men in 
geiK'ral, being certain of her absolute right to continuous adora- 
tion and devotion, even though she was stout and w^dl over forty. 

All these thoughts merely flashed through his mind as they 
usually did when tliey argued, had he uttered even a hundredth 
part of such thoughts he knew what the result would be — there 
would be a drama which would last a whole week. Because of 
this In* was reserving the expression of su(‘h thoughts for some 
special oc(%nsion when his annoyanee with this small monotonous 
life r(‘aehed its limits. How and wlien this occasion would come 
he did not know* 

At this moment Elena Yictorovna's aunt returned from the 
market with two dogs: a gloomy bulldog and an alert, noisy fox 
terrier. The aunt, who was wizened and had false hair, wore an 
old-fasliioned dyed dress. She darted quickly behind her screen, 
where she vanished every time she heard heated talk between 
husband and wife. 

‘Ntvw give me the money,’ said Elena Victorovna, her anger 
probably being embed by the arrival of the aunt. 

Kisliakof put his hand in his pocket and by mistake nearly took 
out <he fifty instead of the two hundred roubles. 

‘Here are two hundred/ said he, and \it the same moment he 
got proof that nothing could be hidden from Elena Victorovna. 
How many times he had attempted it, and how they had all ended 
in disaster! 

‘And where are the fifty?’ 

* What fifty?’ 

‘Those you had to receive for your ofiicial journey.’ 

‘Ah yes, those. They are here. I put them separately,’ said 
Kisliakof. IJy the suspicious aud silent glance which Elena 
Victorovna gave him he understood that she tieated him as a 
swindler, and was not even annoyed, not frightened by this lie 
but simply decided that she must ba careful to count every kopeck’ 

This at once reduced him to a condition of extreme irritation 
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anti despair over his absolute dependency and this humiliating^ 
supervision. 

Again he did not express his feelings, but his face showed that 
he was upset and his heart was beating painfully and disagree- 
ably. 

‘Did you invite the guests?’ 

*Yes.’ 

‘IIow many?’ 

‘There will be nine altogether, including ourselves and your 
aunt.’ 

‘So long as there are no more than nine/ said Elena Victorovna. 
'Now sit down to dinner. Aunt, sit down, do sit down, you can 
do that later.’ 

Kisliakof sat down, still wearing the same displeased morose 
expression. In addition to the disagreeable feeling which the 
talk with his wife had left he was annoyed by the presence of the 
dogs and of the aunt. 

Perhaps half of his nervousness and sclerosis was caused by the 
presence of the aunt and the dogs in the room. 

One dog, Jerry, the fox terrier, which was white with black 
spols, annoyed him with his piercing bark. At the most distant 
sound or ring on the bell he jumped from his mat and, lifting his 
front leg and one ear (the otlier he had always folded up), barked 
pier(‘ingly and resoundingly, so that Kisliakof trembled every 
time as though someone has thrust a red-hot ]>oker in his side. 

Tlie other dog, the gloomy, large-headed bulldog, with hanging 
lip and stump of a tail, distinguished himself with a mysterious 
look, and made existence unpleasant by the fact that he always 
occupied the armchair at the side of the writing-desk. When 
Kisliakof went to move him off he looked at him with a mysterious 
and threatening look and started to growl, giving the impression 
that he might even bite. 

Only on rare occasioais, probably when in a good humour, he 
would approach his master and, thrusting his thick muzzle into 
his hand, would demand a caress. Kisliakof would stroke him 
with a feeling of displeasure, thinking to himself that in addition 
to eveiything else be must play up to this beast. 

During dinner he always seated himself on the floor at 
Kisliakof ’s side and, without taking his eyes off him, wonld wait 
for pieces. 

The aunt depressed him with her meekness and humility. She 
probably felt that she had no right to live in the same room with 
the couple, and therefore tried every moment to efface herself. 
She moved so quietly that one could hardly hear her, she talked 
only to the dogs, and then in whispers. She tried so hard to 
justify her existence ^that it should not be thought that 
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she was eating' other people’s bread for nothing), she was 
always seeking to be occupied, continuously sweeping bits from 
the floor and (iarelUlly moTing the crockery in the cux)board. She 
was for ever trying to show how little money she spent and how 
little she cost them. Even when Elena Vietorovna gave her 
money for 8hoi)ping and asked her how much she needed she 
made every effort to say as little as possible, as if feeling that 
she was responsible for the money that was given her for the 
puri’liases. She usually ended up by not having enough and had 
to return for more. Then she was scolded by Elena Vietorovna 
because she could not rec^kon up how much she wanted. She 
f'oughed as quietly as possible, every time with a frightened 
look, C()v<M*ing her mouth with her liand, and she \vent out into 
the corridor when she wanted to sneeze, w^hich usually hap^Tened 
during the evening 

Kisliakof, in spite of his full consciousness of the heljdevssness 
of h(U' position, in spite of all her dtdicacy, was inexplicably 
annoy<Ml by lu‘r pv('s<‘ucc, \vas annoyed bec'anse, during dinner, 
on takiiig ii(‘r first mouthful she invariably choked and began to 
c ough. 

All the lime she tried to show how little she ate and how small 
the amount of sugar she put in her glass. "When she first went 
to live w'ith them Kisliakof had been touched with sueh deli- 
vixry and felt it his duty to press her to take more. He himself 
had added more sugar, us she only took half a spoonful and even 
tlnui, after some tiicrnght, returned a little to the basin. But 
later he became accustomed to it and slunved only irritation. 

It Hctuued to him that he could see her for what she was. 
Everything she di 1 w'as to show how' little she really introduced 
upon them, wdtli what self-abnegation she did everything to 
justify her existence, and her <li.sinterestedness and humility began 
to appear to him as being full of cheap and petty calculations. 

To be left alone with her when they were flrinking tea was worse 
than anything. She tried to keep up a conversation, to show that 
she did not avoid him and was gmteful for the food and the roof. 

The conversations were such : 

*lt is a little warmer to-day than yesterday.’ 

‘Yes, w’armer,’ 

‘Yesterday it wms very cold.’ 

‘Yes, it was nuich colder yesterday.’ 

‘I wonder what the weather will be like to-morrow.’ 

Now when they were seated at the table the aunt stood for a 
long time fussing near the window , mending a stotdciiig and hold- 
ing it nearer to the light. This she did to show that she was 
not a glutton and did not rush to take her place at the table. 
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‘Aunt, stop it. You will have time to do that,’ said Elena 
Victorovna. Kisliakof said nothing, but felt annoyed. 

Seating herself at the table, the aunt told how she could get 
nothing at the shops, and that only by standing in a queue from 
five o’clock had she had a chance of getting anything. 

Kisliakof thought that she said this to show how she worked 
and how she tried to be useful to them. 

‘No, all the same I do not understand her,’ said Elena Vic- 
torovna ^ without answering her aunt (it was unusual for 
anyone to pay attention to what she said). ‘I do not understand 
her. Once the spiritual link is broken how can one ask for 
money?’ 

vSho returned to this probably because she could not get the 
divorce of Zvenigorodsky out of her mind. 

‘Women have lost all sense of dignity. In such circumstances 
she should drop everything, and covering the eyes and ears so as 
not to sec or hear — escape, escape! Go and work as a laundress, 
or a washer up, but not ask anything from this blackguard.’ 

‘Why “blackguard”?’ asked Kisliakof of himself. ‘He doesn’t 
want to live with her, that’s all.’ 

‘Now you need have no fear of me,’ said Elena Victorovna. ‘If 
I should so mu(*h as feel that the spiritual bond between us had 
weakened I should go away at once, and that would be the end’ — 
she emphasized these words — ‘neither reproaches nor demands for 
money would 1 make to you.’ 

Kisliakof experienced a feeling of gratitude and even tenderness 
towards his wife because she would leave him without a word and 
would imi)ose no c<mditions whatever upon him ; as though there 
lived in him, even in periods of full peace and harmony, a hidden 
hope of getting rid of her. He even stroked her hand. 

When Elena Victorovna started about the Zvtmigorodskys her 
aunt wanted to make a remark, but seeing that it turned to a 
question of their own relationship, she stopped on her first word 
and choked with the soup. 

Kisliakof finished his soup and tried to seat himself more com- 
fortably in the armchair, but met the straight silent gaze of the 
bulldog and turned with annoyance the other way. 

He decided not to say a word to hivS wife about the agitation he 
was experiencing regarding the forthcoming ‘workmanizing’ of 
the museum personnel, as she would immediately expand this 
agitation to impossible limits, would say it was the end of all 
things and reduce him to such a state of anguish that he would be 
capable of hanging himself. He therefore limited himself to tell- 
ing her about the impending arrival of Arkady Nesnamof. 

‘I have some very pleasant news. The best and only real friend 
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of my youth, Arkady Nesnamof, about whom I haYo told you 
much, in coming to Moscow from Smolensk.’ 

Elena Victoroviia accepted this information without the warmth 
of feeling with which Kisliakof imparted it. She wUvS silent for 
some time and then asked : 

‘Is he coming alone 5^’ 

Kisliakof wanted to say, M am astonished that this recluse has 
married a young woman,’ but some complicated feeling prevented 
him and he sai(* that Arkady was coming alone. 

Khjna Victorovna said no more, but went on eating her dinner, 
and Kisliakof reflected regarding his silence on the subject of 
Nesnamof’s wife how tliere was a continuous need to hide things 
from a being with whom one lives side by side and who every 
moment is lalking about love, devotion, and of unity of spiritual 
int(‘rests. Tie could have ex]>ressed himself regarding the arrival 
of Arkady in such words: ‘1 am glad that a man is coming, who 
wiih his talks will revive my own spirihial self, which already 
seems dead in nu*, and lielp me to regain my lost faith in myself.’ 

But the first thing which he would hav(» heard from Elena 
\M<d.orovim if he made such a remark would have been the 
'(|Uestiou : 

*So you mean that I am nothing to you? Wiih me you only lose 
your faith?’ 

*We will go to town irmnediately,’ said Elena Victorovna. *We 
must Iniy evmything we need for to-night, and I w^ant to choose 
s<an(* material to make a dress for tlie journey. Will you come 
with me?’ 

Alfhoiigli Kisliakad’ did not like to go out with litw he said that 
1 h! would go. lie decided, in view of her imminent departure, to 
store the strength ot his jiatienee and not to get annoyed with her 
while they were out, not to quarrel, and not to return in open 
hostility over some trifle, as happened so often, but not for a 
moment did the thought of his ehief anxiety leave him, and he was 
so })reoecupied and absent-minded that his wife looked at him sus- 
piciously and asked : 

‘What has happened to you to-day? Is there something wrong 
at your work?’ 

‘No, nothing,’ answered Kisliakof. 



VI 


Elena victoeovna went uehinj) the screi^n to dress and 
Kisliakof cleciiled io use the o])portunity to write a letter to 
Arkady. He wanted somehow to express with a hint that he 
awmited his new spiritual sister, as he called Arkady^s wife to him- 
self, and that he sent her his most tender brotherly greetings. 

He looked round at the aunt. She was finishing her fruit syrup 
and milk with a small simoon. Then she began carefully, as though 
there was a i)atient in the room, to clear the table, talking in 
whispers to the dogs. Her eyelids trembled when he looked at her 
and she began to collect the crockery still more carefully. Erom 
this he concluded that she could see everything that he did 
although she appeared to pay no attention. Again her continuous 
presence in the room provoked in him an uncontrollable feeling of 
hatred towards her. He i^ut a sheet of notepaper before him, but 
the quiet rattling of the crockery and the thought that his wife 
would soon be ready prevented him from concentrating. 

He put the paper away and decide<l to send a wire when they 
were in town, then took up a book, but his attention, against his 
will, was fixed on the cautious movements hy the aunt, and he 
waited until at last she should he finished, and the longer he wnited 
the more irrilable he became. 

Elena Victorovna came out from behind the screen and began to 
I^nt on her hat in front of the mirror hanging over his waiting 
desk. Why must she hang the mirror just over his writing desk? 
How often when he sat doing some urgent work she would stand 
behind him trying something on, and was generally astonished 
when he stopped working and waited for her to finish. 

To avoid having the f ?elinff that she was behind his hack he got 
up and went to fetch his hat from the door, where all his (dothes 
were hanging on a nail. He stood by the door and Elena 
Victorovna continued putting on her hat. In spite of her stout- 
ness she was so tightly laced that her chest was lifted up to her 
chin and her elbows stuck out from her side like samovar handles 
rather than the arms of a woman. Her face was always very 
flushed and her thin fair hair waved on her forehead in small curls. 
On her neck she wore a small black velvet bow. The aunt and the 
dogs accompanied them to the door. 

Children who were racing in the corridor bumped into them. 
The dogs began to bark and the lower middle class woman peeped 
out of her door to see who was going out. 

"Put your overcoat on/ said Elena Victorovna suddenly, look- 
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iiijiy at her husbaiicL ‘Put your overcoat on, it isn't decent to go 
without it, only cobblers go out without coats/ 

‘But it is slit in the back/ said Eisliakof, ‘which is still more 
indecent/ 

'That’s nothing nowadays, everybody goes about like that/ 

So he had to go back and put on the hated overcoat with the 
f^litchi ng in the back. 

They went out into the street. When(^\er Elena Victorovna 
went out with her husband she ussiuned a eeitain aplomb and 
dignity, but Kisliakof, cm the contrary, became nervous and woe- 
begone. He would be obsessed by some stupid thought (probably 
the result of his nervousness); he hated to walk along with such a 
small stout wife, or her liair was arianged without taste, or she was 
too dignified and alert. Jhadiaps it never entered her head that he 
could be inicuested in any otlnu* woman but hcn‘. At the same 
time she was absolutcdy certain oi the* iii fallibility of her taste, and 
when Kivsliakof essayed some remark about the unsuitability of 
her vulgar vadvet. bow she only l(>ok(‘d at liim with an astonished 
|>']un(*t5, slirugged Inn* shoulders, and at once walked on more 
quickly, showing inn* annoyam*e by going on as though alone. 

.For some reason girls in icmI kercliicds iauglied as they passed by. 
Kisliakof, tliinking that they were laughing at him, blushed. Pre- 
tending that ihere was Jio ro<mi on the ])av(;ment, and so that no 
one could see* that In* was with Elena Victorovna and that she was 
iiis wife, he walked behind. 

‘Why do yon lag behind? I’ake my arm/ she said, stopping. 

Then tliey started. . . . They denuded to board a tramcar. 
Elena Victorovna had not time, to get on the liist two tramcars, and 
they only siu'ccnnled in squeezing themselves on the end of the 
third, in doing which she got jammed in the door and could not 
reach the platform; some milk girls, carrying large empty milk 
cans, who were trying to get on, jiusheci her from behind. She 
became offended and instead of passing into the car turned round 
and began to abuse them. Then they all began to shriek at her. 

‘You fat thing I Blocked the Avhole Avay ! We might have missed 
it through you !* 

‘You have no right to insult me.^ 

‘What’s that? Nobody insulted you, we spoke quite reasonably/ 

‘Puts on a hat and thinks no one should come near her. You 
ought to travel in a motorcar.' 

The worst of it was that she could not restrain herself from 
answering these exclamations. Her hat went on one side and her 
face became crimson, and no matter how much Kisliakof tried to 
persuade her to avoid a row she did not listen to him, but became 
even more and more excited, pushing him away with her elbow. 
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They left the tramcar in silence : she crimson and infuriated, he 
biting his lip in sign of his annoyance with her, 

‘What cheapness and vulgarity — “You ought to travel in a 
motorcar^’ — like parrots they keep on saying the only thing they 
know. They haven’t got the brains to say something original,’ 
said Elena Vietorovna in an attempt to make her husband speak 
and end this unpleasant silence. 

They had to walk quite a long way, as Elena Vietorovna insisted 
upon going to a shop where three days ago she had seen a pair of 
slippers which she had liked. 

When they reached the shop they found a notice on the door 
saying that the shop was closed for stock-taking. 

They went to another shop. There they found nothing suitable. 
Then to a third, near the telegraph oflice, where Elena Vietorovna 
sat down to try on a pair wrhich suited her. Ivisliakof knew by 
experience that a good half-hour w^ould elapse, during which a 
whole heap of boxes would be dragged down from the shelves by 
the assistant and piled up beside her before she found what she 
w^anted, so he went out of the shop and went to the telegraph 
oilice. He was very pleased with the eon ten is ot the wire which he 
despatched: *Imi)aliently aw^aiting you both.’ Then after some 
thought he added th(j word ‘love.’ For wdiom this love was, was 
not specified, whether for Arkady only or for both of them. It 
might be understood either w^ay, and she would be sure to feel that 
it had some connection with her, and also fhe word ‘impatiently,’ 
How far he was at this moment froiri the knowledge of how this 
meeting would end, and of the tragic first ot Octobei* — Arkady’s 
birthday ! 

‘Ho you waint a receipt?’ asked the girl behind the counter. 

Engrossed in his thoughts of the forthcoauing friendship, 
Kisliakof said mechanically: 

‘Yes i)lease.’ 

‘Where have you been?’ asked Elena Vietorovna, meeting him 
in the doorway of the shop, from which she was looking right and 
left in astonishment. It appeared that the shoes had fitted her 
immediately. 

Eisliakof was compelled to say that he had been in a book shop : 
a wire would immediately have provoked tlio question of why such 
haste was necessary. 

She again took his arm and they went from shop to shop like two 
lovers, he holding her hand and carrying the parcels, thinking that 
had he been able to throw Elena Vietorovna over that month he 
would have been richer by a whole two hundred and fifty roubles, 
'while now, owing to the unfortunate misunderstanding about the 
fifty, he had forgotten to put on one side the usual ten roubles for 
small unforeseen expenses. 
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‘You will Ivi ii hit, just a wee bit, lonely without nie?^ asked 
Elena V'ichn’ovna, when they tuni(*d into the avenue, where there 
was more room for walking’. She asked this in the thin voice with 
whi(di she had t.iiked when she was young and slim, and coquet- 
tishly drawled the words ‘a w*fe bit’. ]3y the tone he understood 
that she already knew what his answer would be, but he telt that 
to answer with woids wiien thes<? thoughts were flashing through 
his mind would be too mueli tor liis sense of honesty, so he just 
j^ressed her arm with hivS elbow. 

‘That’s all v(‘ry well, but ycmr Arkady will come, and in a week 
you will have forgotten im; and will perliax^s even be pleased that I 
have gone away. Have you aetiially aiiswejed him?’ asked Elena 
Victor ovna. 

‘Whom?' asked Kisliukof. knowing lull well what she was talk- 
ing about. 

‘Arkady.’ 

‘'riiere is plenty of time.’ 

‘My goodness. What a lot ol money we have spent to-day, and 
all on me.’ 

Kisliakof was just thinking the. .“.anns as he looked at the five 
parcels wJiieh ho was earrjdng, l)ui he said: 

‘That’s nothing. it\s not eveiy day that you spend so much on 
yourself.’ 

He said tliesc contorting words with the idea that 'when she went 
away he 'would have tlie right to spend a little more, she had 
spent quite a lot, and not only had he not objected, but had even 
approved. 

Mint this will be the last time,’ said Elena Vietorovna, ‘and 
when I have gom* you will have to live more e(‘enoiiiieally.’ 

Kisliakoi nearly lost his inner balance on hearing these words: 
to the furthest (hqdhs of his heart ]»e was rt'volted that she, this 
stout one, s]ient (b^l knows lio\v much, was always dressing up, 
was now going to lur sister on tin* Volga for a eiiange of aii’ (she 
never has enough air), and all the time he^nuist sit and wmrk like a 
convict, and furthermore, be still more economical. But he 
restrained himself.’ 

They entered a shop and bought provisions and wine. Then 
they boarded a tramear and returned home. Kisliakof bumped into 
a W'ell-dressed stranger wearing gloves and a stylish hat. The 
stranger reproved him testily. 

Kisliakof, who 'was tired by shopping, shouted back : 

‘What’s that? What a daisy we have here! Can’t be pushed! 
Oue'ht to travel in a motorcar! Wears a hat and gloves!’ 

At last they reached home in quite good temper; Elena Victo- 
rovna because she was walking with her husband, and he because 
he had walked with her for the last time and would now be rid of 
her for a whole month. 



VII 


First of all the room had to be prepared for the party. Tuts 
was a complicated procedure. 

The room was square, and its windows faced on the street, over- 
looking those of the houses opposite. At first they had had four 
windows, but for a whole year they had been subjected to the envy 
of their neighbours, who, although none of them could have gained 
by the reduction of the accommodation of the Kisliakofs, were 
deprived of sleep and appetite by the consciouness that their 
neighbour had more space than they had. XJltiinately one window 
and its relevant floor space was partitioned off and Pechonkina was 
lodged there. She was divided from the Kisliakofs by a wooden 
screen, which did not reach to the ceiling, and she could hear 
every word which was said in their room. 

As the room was still large and had three windows, it continued 
to serve as an object of envy and talk amongst the inhabitants. 
The greater part of the space was occupied by books, which were 
kept in two large bookcases and anywhere else where shelves could 
be fixed. In a corner stood a special cupboard, filled with plans 
and drawings, all evidence of Kisliakof’s former profession. 

; Elena Victorovna frowned on these books and said that she was 
I unable to understand what use they were now, they only took up 
f space which could ill be spared. In truth, the room combined in 
I itself everything needed by man : dining-room, drawing-room, 
I study, library, bedroom, kitchen, ante-room, and sometimes even 
1 shed for firewood. 

In the middle of the room stood a table covered with oilcloth. 
Opposite it, near one of tlie walls, was a Turkish divan with 
cushions embroidered with thick cord. Bound this cord and in the 
folds of the covers there were suspicious traces of white powder, a 
desperate remedy for bugs, which, as everybody affirmed, were bred 
in Pechonkina’s room. Near the opposite wall was Elena Victo- 
rovna’s bed, and further along, in a corner, was auntie’s shake- 
down, always surrounded with screens. 

Near the door was a complete store. As all the tenants were 
I afraid to leave their clothes hanging in the corridor, they had to 
^ do the best they could in their own rooms, and here were over- 
eoats, goloshes, and wet umbrellas standing half-open on the floor 
in order to let the rain drip off. To accommodate all this a space 
, was partitioned off on the left of the door with a bookcase. When 
? guests were being entertained they would fuss about for a good 
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quarter of an hour, sorting out their goloshes like prospectors 
searching for gold. 

To the right of the door another mysterious space was divided off 
with the other bookcjase, and if a guest, by mistake, went to this 
place for his goloshes instead of going to the left, he was imme- 
diately warned with frightened shouts that the goloshes were on the 
left. This holy of holies was even divided off with a linen hang- 
ing. It was the annex of the kitchen and refuse heap, where a 
table held the dirty crockery and the surplus provisions, and a 
scuttle was used as the receptacle for refuse. On the rare occasions 
when guests were being entertained the dishes were prepared in this 
corner. This was done in order that the curiosity of the neighbours 
who always tried to know how much and what sort of food others 
bought, should not be satisfied, so that when the various commu- 
nal accounts had to be paid they could not turn round and say, 
'They always argue when the accounts have to be paid, but they 
donH stint themselves with the food.’ 

So, to avoid such remarks, the j^rovisions were prei)ared in the 
room. 

When guests were being entertained, the room itself was given 
quite a different appearance. 

First of all they carefully examined the divan and the walls to 
smear any traces of bugs with bug destroyer. 

‘Here are some small ones,’ said the aunt, scratching under the 
cords of the cushions with her finger. 

‘Oh, the small ones are nothing, leave them alone or you will 
make spots and they will smell,’ 

A folded carpet was taken out of the divan and laid in the 
middle of the room. From behind the bookcase ajjpeared two oil 
paintings, and from a dark lower drawer, porcelain, which was 
placed in an empty glass case. 

All these articles were hidden aw^ay in fear of the arrival of 
the young finance inspectors, who usually appeared when it was 
raining, in overcoats with turned up collars, and, opening their 
notebooks, seated themselves at the table. Before the eyes of the 
frightened tenants, who tried to appear indifferent and uncon- 
cerned, as though their consciences were clear, they took various 
notes, glancing at the same time round the room, closing their in- 
spection with a note as to the furniture — ^poor, fair, good, or 
rich, and the tenants were afraid to have even good furniture. 
The neighbours, including those of the educated class, were even 
worse than the inspectors, who only came once to make their notes, 
whereas they were always about, seeing everything, hearing 
everything. 

To Hyppolit Kisliakof , as to a man imbued with the traditions 
of the educated class, all these preparations were distasteful, but 
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Elena Victorovna valued very highly the opportunity of ‘receiving 
her guests as human beings^, and he, obliged to obey, dragged out 
the carpet, hung the pictures, but in doing this was always very 
absent-minded and taciturn, and invariably managed to drop and 
break something. Then Elena Victorovna would throw up her 
hands and scream that he could never bold anything, that if she 
l ad known vshe would not have asked him to do anything, but 
would have done it all herself. 

The aunt, standing for some reason on tiptoe and wearing a 
mysterious look as though they were breaking the law, would un- 
fasten the parcels and put the provisions on plates, and everything 
she (lid seemed to Kisliakof to be done with ostentatious careful- 
ness. 

Elena Victorovna had not said that there must not be more than 
nine of them without reason; remaining from the old days she had 
a valuable service; three sets from it had been broken from time 
to time by Kisliakof (the memory of these occasions still remained 
with him), and only nine sets remained, and if only nine people 
sat down to table it had a rich appearance, but the arrival of each 
additional guest meant a catastrophe. Then the common plates, 
with the yellow cracks down the jniddle, had to be brought out, 
and the usual refeienoes to Soviet conditions, where, in addition 
to not having a decent service, there would very soon bo nothing 
to cat, had to be made. Such rciferences are all very well, but 
lor the whole evening the host would be irritated by the additional 
guest. 

‘That’s excellent, to-night at least aunt can sux) with us 
decently,^ said Elena Victorovna. 

The eyelashes of the aunt trembled, she said nothing, but went 
on more diligently Tvith her arrangement of the table. Each time 
she imt a plate on the table she stepped back a few x>ace8 and sui- 
veyed it to see whether it was well placed. Kisliakof tried not to 
look at her, in order to avj>id being annoyed. He went behind the 
curtain with Elena A^ictorovna, where they busied themselves with 
cutling up the sausages and ham. They had never been able to 
make up their minds to put a lamp behind this curtain, and con- 
jSequently they had to work in the dark, as though developing 
photographs. 

This was really a most dangerous process, and in the cramped 
space and darkness something was usually dropped and broken; 
it was difficult to prove who was to blame and there would imme- 
diately be quarrels and arguments. 

‘Why do you push into my side all the time?’ said Elena 
Victorovna at last, having stood it for some time in the hope that 
the knocks would stop. 

‘How else can I carve?’ asked Kisliakof. 
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‘Leave it, I ‘11 do it myself. You can open the wine bottles.’ 

Sliriig^ing^ his shoulders, Kisliakof put down the knife and took 
the bottles. Gripping them between his knees and covering his 
lower li}> with his upper one, he drew the corks carefully, so that 
he should make no noise. One pop would not be so bad, but if 
there were three or four, one after the other, Pechonkina, behind 
the partition, would assume at once they were arranging* an orgy, 

Ouriiig such preparations all the other tenants became specially 
unnoticeable, and ii they had to pass Kisliakof’s door they lowered 
their eyes modestly, as if they did not know and were not interest- 
ed to know what their neighbours were doing, but from this 
alone it was obvious th‘at in si)ite of all the precautions, they did 
know, and that to-morrow they would all he able to say who was 
there and what they drank and ate. 

Hivving opened the bottles and handed them to the aunt, who 
tried to grab everylhing going to the table, Kisliakof fixed to the 
chandelier a hundred candle power electric lamp, to give the party 
a more iestivo appearance. 

At this moment, Elena Victorovna, her hands all herring, 
appeared from behind the. cui*tain and exclaimed in fright; ‘The 
window, the window!’ in such a tone as one usually cries ‘Fire!’ 

With a palpitating heart, Kisliakof turned round to the window 
opposite the table. They had forgotten to draw the curtains, and 
all their ])reparations for the feast, the table foremost, were ex- 
posed to the view of the windows of the house opposite. 

With amazing quickness, like a mechanic who pulls a lever to 
let out a dangerous surplus of steam, Kisliakof tied together the 
fringes of the curtains. 

Having lost their individual characteristics, the dogs now exhi- 
bited their general canine peculiarities: they sat quietly on one 
side, wagging their toils and lifting their ears at every movement 
of their master. Kisliakof tried to avoid the gaze of the bulldog, 
making it appear that he did not even^ see him, and when he 
stumbled over him he did not stop to push him away with his leg, 
but the bulldog moved quietly under the table, without growling, 
and with lowered head watched from under there. 

When everything was ready; the table laid and the herrings 
cleaned, and clean serviettes put at each plate, the monotonous 
and anxious time of waiting commenced. 

‘They may be here in an hour,’ said Elena Victorovna. Then 
she immediately added : ‘There's something I have forgotten, we 
must have some flowers on the table. Go, please, there are some 
at the corner of the street, and in the meantime I will clean your 
jacket.’ 

Hyppolit Kisliakof took off his jacket and put on the one he 
wore in the house and quietly went. 
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Oil returning lie saw something which he had expected least of 
;j]l to see — Elena Tictorovna was seated on the divan, on her 
knees she held the jacket and a brush, and in her hands was the 
ie(*eipt for the telegram, bearing the name of the place of delivery 
— Smolensk. . . . And he had told her that he had not yet replied 
to Arkady, 

He grasped the situation at once. 

Holding the receipt in her hands, with eyes half closed, Elena 
VictoroviKi Avas gazing fixed before her. She did not move when 
he entered. 

The aunt was already behind the screen, Avhere she always went 
in tense moments. It meant that she already knew the substance 
of Avhat was wrong. 

‘Why did you tell me a lie?’ said Elena ATctorovna, holding out 
the receipt, whicli she held tightly in her hand. ‘You told me 
that you hadn’t replied to your friend, and what is this?' 

In such circumstances the one wdio is caught can take two atti- 
tudes : either a submissive guilty appearance, or quickly invent 
some innocent motive to conceal the discovery, acting with 
bravado and saying that he will not submit to smdi supervision, 
that people who poke their noses into his pockets can go to the 
devil. 

In the present case the last was the most suitable attitude to 
lake up, as it was her own naniesday and her own celebration, and 
it was she who would suffer more it he sat like a bear the whole 
evening and shamed her before the guests. 

At that moment there were three rings, which meant their 
guests had arrived. AYith a quickness which could never have 
been expected of her Elena Victorovna jumped up, throwing the 
jacket from her knees to the floor, probably trying to show by this 
her feelings towards Kisliakof. Her face had already assumed 
the affable expression of a hostess towards her guests, on her way 
she had time to poAvder li#r nose quickly and glance into the 
mirror. 

In a moment they were both in the corridor, the aunt remaining 
; hidden behind the screen, so that it should not be thought that she 
wished to push herself forward and remain near the table, although 
a place had been arranged for her. 

The guests entered with lively greetings and exclamations. 
Host and hostess stood side by side, trying at the same time not to 
touch each other with their elbows, and with joyful voices asked 
the guests to come in. 

But by the number of voices the fine ear of Elena Victorovna 
suddenly sensed something wrong, and one quick glance which she 
east in the half light of the corridor on the arrivals made her heart 
jximp. 
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They had expected Galahof, the tall Gusev, and Audrey 
lgiiati(‘Ji» each with his wife, but according to her quick and 
agitated count eight people at that moment were entering the 
corridor. 

It proved that they had to thank Gusev for this good service. 
He was always soul of good company and invariably invited some 
surprise or amusing situation which he thought would assist in 
uplifting the general atmosphere. It appeared that on the way 
to Kisliakof’s house they had met two other colleagues from the 
museum. Both were short and uninteresting, one, bald-headed 
and short-sighted, worked somewhere in the archives of the 
museum, the other had such a crop of hair that the dogs in the 
corridor went quite mad at seeing him. The bulldog growled 
and Jerry barked as he only did when he saw the statistician. 

‘I hope you don't mind my bringing these two small ones?’ 
asked Gusev, pushing the ‘small ones' in front of him. 

Elena Vietorovna did her best to assume a hospiatble smile 
^eveti Kisliakof was surprised by its unnaturalness), and botJi 
begged them to come in, saying ‘the more the merrier.' What 
could be done about it, as they were already on the spot; it was 
not possible to tell them to go bach to where they came from. 

‘Can we take our things off?’ 

‘No, no; they will be stolen if you leave them here. Please 
come in here.’ 

Even Kisliakof ’s spirits had fallen on seeing the number of their 
guests. He became dull and absent-minded and stepped on their 
feet as they entered the room. They all went in, in their midst 
the two hateful little figures, who, let it be said, did not utter a 
word, but with extraordinary seriousness in some way dragged 
down the hands of their hosts as they greeted them. 

‘No, no; to the left/ said Elena Vietorovna, in alarm, as Gusev, 
probably thinking to create a diversion, made a move to draw the 
curtain. 

They began to take off their things in the already overcrowded 
corner, and for some time there could be heard a quiet fumbling 
and frightened apologies. 

Kisliakof, concentrated and immovable, stood aside and un- 
concernedly watched the guests fussing about like fish in a small 
jar. 

-‘Can’t you help?’ screamed Elena Vietorovna at last, and her 
eyes flashed with a new anger (in addition to that for the busi- 
ness of the receipt). 

Kisliakof mechanically, as though he had no time to realisse 
what he did, rushed into the small receptacle, which in conse- 
quence became still more crowded. 

‘Now you are not really very angry with us for bringing these 
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two dear people?’ asked Gusev, moving out into the free space and 
wiping his moustache with his handkerchief. 

‘How can you, how can you, it’s splendid,’ said Elena Victo- 
rovna, recovering herself immediately, though to both her and 
Kisliakof came a sad thought. It would be necessary, bringing 
out the additional cracked plates, to refer to Soviet conditions, and 
move the chairs closer, and there could be no thought of the aunt 
sitting at the table. 



VIII 


Guests weee invited, not to meet people oe their own class, 
thinking and feeling in the same way, but simply because it was 
not considered polite to go for a long time without inviting friends. 

Although such friends were people whom they knew well, there 
was no inner bond between them. Political conversations were 
not very stimulating and were in the main confined to the very 
narrow limits of the lack of market produce, especially white flour, 
and any guest who started to talk on such a subject would subject 
his hearers to an uncertain scrutiny and would also throw a quick 
glance at the walls, estimating how sound-proof they might be. 

Even intimate colleagues, knowing each other well, tried not to 
talk too much, and expressed their sympathy and mutual interest 
in the less dangerous way of inquiring about each other’s health 
and x>hins for the winter season. They had all the unexpressed 
but definite feeling against that which they were undergoing, and 
here agreement was general, but was limited by the aforemen- 
tioned causes to the narrow limits of lack of products and flour, 
but not one of them had a precise feeling of ‘What they all stood 
for, and what was the political platform which united them.’ 

Because of this the dullest and hardest time for host and hostess 
started when the first guests began to arrive. They must be 
entertained somehow until the others came, when conversation 
could be avoided by immediately taking their seats at the table. 
This was also the most disagreeable time for the guests, who were 
all afraid to come too early lest they might be obliged to start dull 
talks alone with their hosts and wait indefinitely for the meal to 
commence. 

A guest arriving first would immediately, on entering the empty 
room, glance round and exclaim in a confused and frightened 
tone : 

‘What is this? It looks as though I am first here.^ 

Then the host would begin to calm him, praising him for his 
punctuality and grumbling about those who were late, but the 
guest would remain confused, fearing that his host might be 
thinking : 

‘He was so delighted to be invited that he rushed here before any 
of the others.’ 

So any guest invited singly and not with a party tried to delay 
his arrival until the others would cei-tainly be there, which usual- 
ly meant that if invited for eight o’clock he came at nine, and if 
for ten he came at midnight. 
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On this occasion everything' went well. All the guests arrived 
together and there was no necessity to offer tea to each one sepa- 
lately and to tjeinble at every ring, but for the Kisliakofs 
everything was spoiled by the arrival of the two uninvited guests. 

Hyppolit, having lost all his good spirits owung to the misunder- 
standing with his wife and the arrival of these two, was in a condi- 
tion of depressed absent-mindedness. One moment he was 
disturbed by the thought that there \vould not be enough to share 
out amongst them all, the next he was trying to invent some 
innocent explanation of vrhy he had hidden the receipt from his 
wife. AVhy had ho taken a receipt? These thoughts troubled him 
so much that he was unable to start conversing with the guests, 
and Elena Yiedorovna had to work alone. 

lie only noticed the presence among the guests of a young lady, 
the wdfe of the taciturn Galahof. vShe was a somewhat buxom 
brunette, with fashionably cropped hair and a lively doll-like face, 
with eyes which blinked continuously, as though she was not quite 
awakened. 

Kisliakof decided that to annoy his w'ife he would sit near 
this lady. 

They next occupied themselves with the dogs. It api)eared 
that they all had dogs at home, and a general, and to a certain 
extent animated, conversation commenced. 

Tn times in which we live,’ said Elena Vietorovna (Kisliakof 
listened), ‘one can only rely on dogs. Take my Tom for example, 
he is my most certain protection.’ 

The dogs were standing in the mid<lle of the room, blinking con- 
fusedly and wagging their tails, as they felt that they were being 
talked about. When his name was mentioned, Tom slightly 
raised his head and wagged his tail more vigorously. 

M vrill give you an example. Tom will not allow anyone to hurt 
me, I have only to give the signal.’ 

They made the experii^ent. Kisliakof seized his wife by the 
hand; Elena Vietorovna shrieked: 

‘Tom, they are hurting me ... ’ and the bulldog, growling, 
rushed with fury at Kisliakof, so that he became really frightened 
and pale, but he made it appear that this was just what one 
expected from the dogs. From this moment he hated the bulldog 
still more, as it appeared that this rubbishy thing — a dog — did 
not consider it necessary to see in him his master, and he was 
obliged in front of his guests to make the whole thing appear as 
a joke. 

As the room was completely filled with the extended table and 
all the chairs they had, tall ones and low ones with diff:erent backs, 
the guests were obliged to stand about in awkward positions and 
make it appear that they felt very merry and were in no hurry 
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to seat themselves at the table — did not in fact pay any atten- 
tion to it. 

Elena Victorovna struggled to add life to the conversation; with 
exaggerated animation she laughed at some sentence; with 
exaggerated astonishment she raised her painted eyebrows as 
though she was being told some incredible news; but the more 
animated she became the more nervous and downcast became 
Kisliakof , as he hated his wife for this pretence and for her painted 
eyebrows. 

‘Now I think we can seat ourselves,’ said Elena Victorovna at 
last, seeing that she was losing her strength. ‘Andrey Ignatich, 
pleuvse here. Do all sit down.’ 

Kisliakof was so taken up with the thought that he must at all 
costs sit next to the doll-like brunette, and his haste to occupy 
the seat next to her was so obvious that all the others looked at 
him in astonishment. . . . He was first at the table, and was 

seated while all the other guests were still confusedly grasping the 
backs of chairs, undecided where to sit. 

Perhaps the gucvsts thought: ‘Is he as hungry as all that?’ 

At last they were all seated. In front of the table sat the 
hostess, with her carefully curled hair lying on her forehead, her 
painted eyebrows, and with elbows thrust out; near her, the( noble 
figure of Audrey Ignatich, with hivS splendid beard, grey suit and 
white waistcoat. Opposite was Kisliakof, on the seat he had seized 
near the doll-like brunette. The other guests seated themselves on 
either side along the table. 

And the aunt continued to sit behind the screen, because she 
had lost the opportunity of coming out when the guests arrived 
and to appear now would have been awkward, and in any case 
there was no place for her to sit. 

The two uninvited guests got low chairs and only their heads 
appeared above the table; the one bald, the other very dishevelled. 
The bulldog seated himself not far from, the latter and, without 
moving, kept his eye first on him and then on his mistress, waiting 
probably for a signal. 

As a rule Hyppolit Kivsliakof did not drink, but on this occasion 
he decided that he would. For this he had three reasons; first, 
because the threat to make the museum staff working class was on 
his mind and he wanted to forget it; then the disagreeable impres- 
sion of his wife finding the receipt for the telegram had to be over- 
come; and thirdly, in order to be more bold with his neighbour, 

Gusev was leaning half-way over the table and pouring out into 
the lady’s glass, laughing so loudly that the neighbours might 
have thought that the feast had already commenced. This dis- 
tracted Kisliakof, who thought that the lower middle class woman 
must certainly be holding her breath and listening to everything. 
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Probably this was the reason that all was so quiet behind the 
partition. 

All the ladies drank vodka; and even the doll-like brunette, 
when Kisliakof inquirin«*ly held the decanter over her glass, 
smiled like a fellow conspirator and nodded her acquiescence. 

‘I think we shall understand each other,’ whispered Kisliakof, 
and in an intimate way she inclined her head towards him to hear 
what he had to say, then looked at him and smiled, as though to 
say that she was in complete agreement. 

Kisliakof immediately moved his leg under the table so that it 
should just touch the dross of his neighbour and enable him, on 
such occasions when he had to reach for food, to press closely to 
her. In such a i)osition it could not be known wdiether he was 
touching her or not. 

‘So, comrades,’ said Gusev, raising his glass gallantly and look- 
ing round the table with half a bow. 

They all raised their glasses gaily and looked at each other in 
expectation of a toast. 

‘My dear hosts, allow me to thank you for having brought 
us together so that for a few hours we can forget our litth? 
troubles and all that is troublesome and depressing. You do 
not live very elegantly, x^robably in the same w’ay as everyone else 
who is present here' — (ho again, witli a jocular bow, looked round 
the company) — ‘in a Noah’s ark. I would like to wish you * 

‘Speak a little quieter,’ said Kisliakof, with a blush. ‘Every- 
thing can be heard behind the partition.’ 

Gusev glanced at the wall in fright, choked and became silent. 

‘What an awkward throat; he roars so that the whole flat can 
hear him,’ thought Kisliakof, clinking glasses with his neighbour 
and giving her a glance which was intended to say that vshe was a 
wonderful woman. 

When they began to^reach for food, the sombre Galahof compli- 
mented the hostess on the fact that she had such a lot of whitf> 
bread, and of such good quality. Elena Victorovna replied that 
it was because the aunt had gone to-day and stood in a queue from 
five o’clock that they had such white bread. * 

The conversation turned at once, with great animation, but in 
already lowered tones, to the subject of provisions, then touched on 
the position of the peasants, then, lowering their voices to the 
merest whisper, they talked about the j^rogressive building pro* 
gramme, and at the same time about the ‘crucifixion of the intelli- 
gentsia’, but they spoke of this in such low voices that they had to 
hend over the table in order to hear each other ; an observer might 
have thought they were conducting a spiritualistic seance. At the 
same time Kisliakof was trying to give the men to understand, by 
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3jiea3is of signs, Ikat they must not speak about tlie position at the 
museum. 

‘How can one be enthusiastic and work creatively,’ said Audrey 
Ignaticli in a whisper, ‘when the powers that be only pay attention 
to the workmen and treat us as though we do not exist. They only 
iorce us to work with no hojje for the future, but though they force 
us to work they cannot force us to create.’ 

Kisliakof continued to fill the glass of his neighbour, and she 
blushed and blinked her half-awakened eyes always more and 
more charmingly. His leg was ali^eady pressing quite closely to 
hers under the table, and she was allowing it. He appeared to be 
engrossed in the ctmversaiion, his chin was almost resting on the 
table, and at the same time he was fully concentrated on the 
unexpected romance Avith the doll-like brunette. 

To prove his interest in the general topic he said, referring to 
the thought by Audrey Ignatich, that one could not be forced to 
<‘reate : 

‘There is an old English saying: “An ass can be brought to the 
water but cannot be compelled to drink. . . .” ’ 

He blushed immediately afterwards and, as if frightened, 
became silent, because Gusev, who was seated near him, kicked 
him as he i*eac*lied for the decanter. Had he done this by accident 
or in a friendly way, advising him not to say too much before some 
people? It was hard to tell. 

‘So you have the result?’ said Audrey Ignatich, looking with 
astonishment at his suddenly silent host, ‘and the result is that we 
all pretend to be doing something, while actually we are doing 
nothing, although we are occupied from morning until night. 
We all think in this way — “I will only do as much as will keep me 
out of prison.” This shows the indifterence of the predominating 
majority of the members of the educated class to everything.’ 

To speak more quietly, he leaned so low over the table that the 
end of his bea3d touched the gravy of the (irayfish on his plate. 
Elena Victorovna say this, but did not know how to tell him 3 iot 
to bend so low. 

‘The dreadful thing is the complete moral decline,’ said she, 
and at the last word she removed Audrey Ignatich’s beard from 
his plate. ‘Somehow one gets terrified and asks one’s self what has 
become of the people who such a short time ago were full of 
dignity, wotth and sense of honour? There is nothing of it left 
now; everyone thinks only of himself and how to save his own skin.’ 

‘That’s true, quite tnie,’ sounded several voices. 

Encouraged by the general agreement with her words, Elena 
Victorovna continued ; 

‘Does anything remain of the past idealism, even a shadow of 
the old chivalry and the fortitude with which people proclaimed 
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tlieir beliefs, believed in their ideals and would not gfive them up 
for anything? The men especially/ continued Elena Victorovna 
excitedly, pushing away the glasses in front of her, ‘now when 
the powers * 

Suddenly, in the corner of the room, some one chokingly stifled 
a sneeze. They all trembled and looked at each other. 

This was the aunt, who, unable to restrain her usual evening 
tailing, had sneezed, pressing her nose and mouth in a cushion so 
that she should not be heard ; or perhaps she wished to go out. 

Elena Victorovna, who for some time had forgotten her exist- 
ence, immediately (‘xplained to the guests : 

‘^lat was my aunt, she was not well and stayed in bed.’ 

The uninvited guests had not said a word throughout the whole 
evening, and had gone on devouring the food as though their sole 
pnipose was to fill up. Vnien Elena Victorovna praised their 
appetites as an example to the other guests and half ironically 
offered them another helping of turkey, they silently (their mouths 
being full) passed up their plates and continued their attack on 
the viands. 

The women also are the same,’ said Gusev for some reason titter- 
ing. ‘I knew one respectable young woman who came from a very 
good family and could speak three languages. Her husband 
deserted her, leaving her pregnant. Invited by one of her kind 
friends, she went with him to the theatre, and then, when the 
child was born, charged this friend at the court with having taken 
advantage of her on the way to the theatre, and demanded support 
from him.’ 

Yes, it is terrible,’ said several voices. 

Kisliakof, with a side glance at his neighbour, carefully and 
mechanically drew his leg away from hers. 

Having already drunk several glasses of vodka in spite of the 
displeased glances of her gloomy, monkish husband, she was look- 
ing about with a wandering eye, smiling on the table before her, 
w lien began to look like two, and busied herself examining her 
own feelings. 

‘I have already told my husband,’ said Elena Victorovna, ‘that 
It he deserts me I shall po away from him, retaining my full 
womanly dignity. He will not hear a word of reproach from me. 

1 will go hungry, earning my crust of bread by sewing, but from 
aim I will not take a penny, nor one stick of furniture.’ 

‘We win come to you at once and place orders,’ said all the 
lames, and they leaned over and clinked glasses with her. 

By the time the wine cup was served the conversation had be- 
coine general’ they were all talking together, laughing, spill- 
tte tablecloth and forcing the ladies to drink. 
Kisliakof experienced an extraordinary gaiety and laughed at 
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his own and other people’s words, the depressing feeling of irrita- 
tion against his wife and ail his discomforts had passed. For some 
reason he frequently went over to the writing desk and looked at 
himself in the mirror. His well-greased hair was disarranged and 
his eyes wandered. This also gave him a feeling- of gaiety. It 
was the first time he had been in such a state of intoxication. 

Ills neighbour, who had drunk too much, was feeling unwell. 
Elena Viidorovna took her to the bathroom and all the men went 
ill the same direction. Someone suggested that mustard was a good 
tiling in such cases. As all their heads w^ere somewhat muddled 
and their hands could not be controlled, the sufferer was smeared 
with mustard. Then they were distracted by something else and 
moved away in a crowd down the corridor and back into the room. 
Kisliakof went with them, but returned to the bathroom. 

The doll-like lady, abandoned by everybody, stood leaning 
against tlie wall, with one of her cnrls stieldng up and her face 
itovered with mustard. Kisliakof took her hand; she did not 
respond in any way. Her eyes ^vere closed. Then, gazing 
towards the door with weakening eyes, he embraced and kissed 
her, pressing her close to himsidf, thinking meanwhile that in such 
a condition she would remember nothing in the morning. 

Then he propped her np as carefully as possible in the corner and 
also went away. 

He w^ent along the corridor muttering to himself: 

‘My God ! To what an extent we have tallen . . . Let it be so 

. . . isn’t it all the same?’ 

He could not understand why the end of his nose tickled. 

The guests did not leave until dawn, w'hen the wine was finished. 

When they had gone Kisliakof went over to his wife and said : 

T did not tell you about the telegram beciaise you would certain- 
ly have said, “Why such a hurry and why spend so much money 
on a telegram when you can do it by letter?” ’ 

‘You stupid thing, I was beginning to think that some decep- 
tion had crept into our life,’ said Elena V^ctorovna. 

Only then did she remember that her aunt, instead of having 
supper, had remained moiionless behind the screen all the time. 



IX 


When kisltakof A^voKE the next morning, he knew that all 
tlie uplifted feeling* of the night had disappeared and in its place 
v/as a stronger sense of trouble ahead. There was nothing mystical 
about this premonition; it was connected solely with the meeting 
which was to be held in the museum that day. 

The morning was grey and dxill; his eyes blinked disagreeably, 
and from time to time his heart seemed to drop and miss a beat. 

When he went to the bathroom and took his place as third in the 
queue „ he heard a fragment of conversation from the kitchen, it was 
the wife of the locksmith who was speaking : 

*. . .it would be a good thing to know by what means? . , 

‘One doesnH ask by what means nowadays,’ jvnswered the voice 
of the lower middle class woman. 

Kisliakof understood that they were talking about yesterday’s 
celebration, and his heart lost two more beats. Ho suddenly exi^e- 
rienced a strong desire to express his sense of wrong. lie sat at 
his bureau and wrote a letter to Arkady : 

‘I am immeasurably pleased that you are coming. In these 
hard, hopeless times, one is in need, more than at any other time, 
(^f a friend, a man to whom one can express all that lies on the 
heart like a dead weight and cannot be expressed. Your words 
about faith touched me in a most tender spot. Therein lies my 
tragedy. I dropped my work, and the new activity provides no 
stimulus for creating. AYith it one can only exist, but without 
faith one cannot live. I try with all my strength to be able to 
believe, but, at the same time, reflect that perhaps this faith 1 
ask is not faith but treachery. Again the two roads, and at the 
end — a void. Any observer could see that I am a splendid work- 
man, but the work whifh I am doing is my mess of pottage. I 
await you with impatience.’ 

If only Kisliakof could have known that six weeks later, after 
the tragedy of the first of October, this letter would be in the hands 
of the public prosecutor, he would certainly not have written it. 

As he went along the street, in the rain, life seemed so terribly 
disgusting that he had no wish to look at anything. 

There goes a tramcar, filled with people soaked with the rain, and 
with the rain flowing from the roof down one side. A covered car 
flies past, splashing the mud as it jumps over uneven places.. The 
trees in the avenue, which glistened yesterday in the bright 
August sunshine, now droop sadly and drip on the sodden sand of 
the road. 
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Near a gateway lie saw a wretchocl looking dog, shivering in the 
wet, an iiiearnation of the cruelty and implacability of life. And 
yet it went on living. Why? 

To Kisliakof in this frame of mind it seemed that it would be a 
wonderful blessing to be able to run away from people, to see 
nobody and to live with one’s inner world. For a moment he even 
tound comfort in the thought that Elena Victorovna would not 
know if he disappeared in such a way. Then, in all probability, 
the love that had been would be awakened within her. Yes, 
that had been ... It suddenly struck him that she had made no 
remark about the doll-like lady. Perha])S she sensed that he was 
standing on the brink, that only because of his great despair and 
not for any trifling fickleness was he acting as he did. All the 
same it would be good not to see her, to see nobody, to be quite 
alone with only the company of his own heart. Then, perhaps, 
the cure would ccnne. 

Seeing the number of the tramcar which he was accustomed to 
seeing stop outside the museum, he remembered the meeting that 
was to be held and thaf his emi)loyment at that establishment 
might end . . . and what then? 



From the beginning op the revolution all possible kinds 
of work in the newly-born republic could be divided into three 
categories. 

To every peacefully minded intelligent surely tlie most 
inacceptablo was that of bearing arms to protect the re\olution, 
or of joining the x^opular masses and combating, by means of 
propaganda, the antagonistic element at home. 

The second category, perhaps more acceptable, was the passive 
promotion of the revolution, when one had merely to execute 
(and one could not avoid executing) the measures promoted by 
the powers for the strengthening of the new regime. This was 
purely mechanical and voluntary, and did not, therefore, clash 
with the moral code of the man of the educated class. Such 
was the work in most of the Soviet technical, communal and 
banking establishments, and even, it might be said with truth, 
except for some little exceptions, in the tax department. The 
man simply served because the revolution found him on the spot, 
lie himself coerced nobody, deprived no one of his belongings 
or household goods, did not imprison or call by word or example 
to the support of the revolution. 

Then there was also work of the first category, in every respect 
of the first ! It was that which had not the slightest connection 
with the revolution, which assisted it neither directly nor in- 
directly, and in some cases even went against it, and, at the 
same time, was not only legal but was supported and protected 
by the revolutionary authorities. 

Such was the work in establishments protecting monuments of 
art and antiquity. 

The people working in* such establishments could pride them- 
selves on the fact that they had not in the slightest degree depart- 
ed from their principles as representatives of the intelli- 
gentsia, nor sullied the glories of that past which had given so 
many martyrs for the ideal of human equality, for the principle 
of justice and for the absolute negation of violence. Working in 
these establishments, they could feel that in no way had they 
turned their hands to deeds of violence. For this reason, 
naturally, they looked down on those who had condoned, even 
indirectly, the violence used by the authorities. Not only had 
they not used force to achieve the revolution, but they even 
worked to preserve that which the revolution was destroying. 

Quite naturally the people who were attracted to this work 
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were chiefily tliose'who cherished antiquity for its own sake. The 
proletariat, less than any, felt sympathy towards relics. They 
could not appreciate them, but being told that relics had the 
right to be preserved, they at first allowed the people who liked 
ajul understood these matters to occupy themselves with them. 
They had enough to do in the spheres of national work and the 
life w^hich they understood. 

The result of this was that practically all other establishments, 
from the early years of the revolution were democratized ‘from 
the street,’ servants were abolished, and the peojile entered the 
buildings in dirty boots and wet overcoats, threw cigarette ends 
on the floors and entirely overset the solemn and formal quietness 
which characterized crown establishments before the revolution. 
Only buildings (‘onnected with the housing of art and antiquity 
remained immune from the proletarian invasion. 

In the huge museum where Kisliakof worked, the old chufeh- 
like (quietness and cleanliness remained, the carpets at the 
entrance w’ere still there, there was still the imposing, important 
looking porter 8ergey Ivanoviteh, respectful to those in high 
positions and strict with those in low. The strict correctness of 
I)ersonal address and the attention of those in the lower positions 
to higher officials iiave remained unchanged. Sergey Ivanoviteh 
would not allow any employee to hang up his own overcoat or 
to liick np from the floor a dropped un)brella or handkerchief, he 
was like an old-fashioned nurse and looked upon all the employees 
who were of good birth as his particular charges, w’ho had to be 
looked after, "as they did not know liow’ to dress themselves pro- 
perly, nor would it have been proper for him to stand an*! look 
on while they did things for themselves. 

At flist the director had been one of the aristocrats — a charm- 
ing, well-educated man, formerly au important landowner. He 
was an expert antiquarian. His relations towards his stafi were 
gentlemanly and baseri on absolute confidence. He knew also how 
to act the gentleman, and when they approached his enormous, 
iieavi]y-( arpeted study, the employees even experienced a sort of 
shyness, though to many of them this was agreeable and reminis- 
cent of the old days. 

The revolution even appealed to many of those who worked 
here. They had already become accustomed to, and entered into, 
the Soviet system, established friendly relations with higher 
representatives of the authorities, by whom they were treated 
with respect for their old merits and as people who had extended 
their hand to the new regime. They all considered themselves as 
citizens with full rights, and although it was sometimes distasteful 
to them that in their appeals the authorities addressed them* 
selves only to the workmen and somehow ignored them, they 
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looked on this as an indispensable convention of the new regime. 
In reality, the Soviet representatives were more intimate with 
them than with workmen, and in sj)ite of any sort of revolution 
it seemed that the people of the educated class were the *salt of 
the earth’, people of first-class brains and knowledge, who would 
always occupy the highest posts. 

The central museum was an islet which had not been over- 
whelmed with the waves of reality, and the authorities dwelt 
there in peace with all other classes, so that the members of the 
educated clavss could retain the consciousness of their class and 
at the same time feel that they were progressive and possessed 
a wide outlook, having been among the first to accei)t the new 
regime. 

Then alarming symptoms began to make themselves manifest; 
the proletariat began to advance along the whole front and to 
hi ter into establishments which they previously had not entered. 
Tlie newspapers, too, began to refer to the museums as havens 
for people who had nothing in common with the revo- 
lution. The re-staffing of the museums with representatives 
of the workers showed that there was something in the Press 
notices, which maintained that the methods of work in these 
places were quite out of touch with })rosent day requirements, 
b(M*ause the employees had fenced themselves in from the outside 
world and at best tried only to gather as many exhibits as i>ossible, 
exhibits which really interested nobody, making the place rather 
an antediluvian store house of curiosities than a revolutionaiy 
museum. 

The old director was discharged and a new one — Comrade 
Polukhin — appointed. He was a member of the working class, who 
had passed through the w'orkers’ secondary school and entered the 
university. With the director a number of people who had too 
great a class bias were also discharged. Later there began a 
systematic clearing uj) ancT all the most intellectual and cultured 
]>eople — the 'salt of the earth’ — ^were discharged. The employees 
then began to feel that the waves had come right up to the islet 
and threatened to dampen all the ‘salt’. 

A small cell was formed in the museum, a local committee, 
composed almost exclusively of technical employees, was formed, 
meetings were held at which the members of the educated class 
attended at first with shrugging shoulders and ironical sneers, in 
anticipation of speeches from some kind of new and unknown 
people. 

Although the main body of the employees of the educated class 
felt that they were still numerically powerful, and in spite of the 
hail porter and the carpets on the stairs, and the mutual 
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correctness of approacli wliicli still remained, the new atmosphere 
which filled the place made itself strongly felt. 

Exercise shirts began to appear in place of formal suits, sabots 
on bare feet, familiar slappings on the back and expressions which 
exasperated respectable ladies like Marya Pavlovna, such as ‘He 
expired like a sausage’ and ‘Don’t buzz’. 

The low-born members of the staff were indifferent to this, but 
employees like Marya Pavlovna really suffered. 

‘What are they coming to? I can’t understand a word!’ she 
would usually say in despair, folding her hands on her bosom 
and looking at her colleagues with an astonishment which border- 
ed on terror. 

The technical employees, industrious and respectful, had pre- 
viously known how to keep their place, and the colleagues had 
considered themselves as kind masters, served by faithful,, atten- 
tive and devoted servants, and because of this the technical 
employees themselves had in most cases been gentle, polite and 
kind: ‘Masha, my friend, do please bring some tea,’ or, ‘Ivan 
lvanovit(‘h, my dear, do take away these books.’ But, sensing 
the change, the tecbnical employees themselves had quite 
changed, and ihreatened to become masters. They generally 
passed the colleagues with lowered heads, so as not to meet 
their eyes and bow to them, and the colleagues, too, tried to 
lower their eyes, as if afraid that the technical employees would 
jiass them looking them straight in the face and not bow, which 
would be both awkward and unpleasant. It seemed difficult for 
them to say the first word of greeting. 

Previously the permit for books to be taken from the library 
had been issued by one of the colleagues; a s])ecial man in a blue 
apron and high boots now had this task, and it could not be said 
whether he was placed there for the purpose of signing permits 
or in order to watch whether the educated employees paid proper 
attention to their duties. All Ihe colle|igue8 began to experience 
disagreeable feelings. Sometimes, deep in thought about some- 
thing or other, their gaze would wander and they would suddenly 
light upon the man in the blue apron, and then they would feel 
that they hod been caught idling and that this would be noted 
against them, or in such moments, noticing the glance of the 
man in the blue apron, they would change their expression as 
though their whole thoughts were on the work. 

They, who so recv^ntly had been men who appreciated their own 
dignity, suddenly became timid, timid to such an extent as to 
provoke astonishment among their colleagues, in spite of the fact 
that they too were timid (though one does not notice it so much 
in one’s self). 

The second stage of the revolution, the class war, seemed to 
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many more terrifying than all the tempests and storms of the 
first; at that time they had been able to jump to one side, to wait 
until things quietened more or less, and then to be among the 
first to hold out their hands to the new regime. 

They could all remember wdth what doubtful feelings they had 
anticipated the appearance of the new director, which seemed to 
most of them to be the first definite sign of approaching disaster — 
of their gradual displacement by the uprising proletariat. They 
were all astonished by his tall boots and blue blouse, not being 
accustomed to such attire in their establishment, much less in the 
director\s study. 

Everybody was especially struck by his glass eye, which was 
stern and unblinking, like that of a corpse. It seemed somehow 
to neutralize the kind expression of the living eye. 

On his first appearance Polukhin entered the library with 
abrupt, straiglit movements. lie stood there and looked not so 
much at the faces ixb somehow over them, as if counting how many 
heads were before him (the employees bad been in a dilemma as 
to whether to stand up or go on with their work). Then the 
director had greeted the nearest of the colleagues, and awkwardly, 
as if with indecision, exteoded his hand to him. After this he 
went round all the halls with Gusev, listening to his explanations. 
For some reason he stood for a long time before a bed and two 
helmets of Nicholas I. What attracted his attention to these 
(‘annot be said. Then he glanced round as though looking for 
something else. 

‘lielics,’ said he abruptly, looking at Gusev. 

‘Yes,' said he, not knowing whether to take a respectful or an 
ironical tone. 

On returning to his colleagues, Gusev told them that the new 
director had surprised him : why had he paid such special atten- 
tion to the bed and helmets of Nicholas IP 

During the inspection of fhe halls, the colleagues had exchanged 
glances for some time. This they continued to do later at each 
appearance and every word of the new director, though it seemed 
that he did not notice it. But they glanced at each other in quite 
a different way when he spoke of democratizing the staff. 

The immediate cause of this menace to their security was, if 
they only knew it, the persistent ignoring of the representatives 
of the Young Communist Movement. It was that which brought 
l^olukhin on to the platfoim at a meeting called to consider the 
boycott of the working class element by the intelligentsia. 



XI 


In that downcast state in which a boy goes to an examina- 
tiott, Kisliakof ascended tlie wide staircase of the museum, hoping 
only that he might not meet the new director, to whom he felt in 
the same relationship as to a headmaster. He did not think that 
he had done anything wrong, but on meeting him felt that he 
must have some fault, and in s])ite of the fact that he had already 
had seveial talks with Pohikhin. 

He reached the room safely, kissed the hand of Marya Pavlovna 
with a feeling of pdeasurc and relief, increased by the French 
sentence which she addressed io him as to a 'man of social stand- 
ing,’ and he greeted with a special expression of friendliness 
those who liad been his guests the night before. Then he went 
into the rofereni‘e room, continuing in a state of funk. 

Then he collided with Polukhin, who was standing in the 
Nitdinlas I hall, looking round with concentration, as though he 
was tliinking over some plan which was in his mind. KisliakoPs 
heart throbbed at tlje unexpectedness of this meeting; he felt that 
it would be impossible to pavss without speaking, so he stopped 
and asked: 

‘What are you exiimining so closely, Audrey Zaharovitch?' 

‘Good day. Comrade Kisliakof. . . . What am T examining? 
Ah, a thought just came to me, but it cannot be developed imme- 
diately. I will tell you about it when 1 have thought it over. 
It is a very profound thought, to my mind, and I think it will 
perhaps appeal to you, but to your colleagues, I doubt. . . 

He turned his face towards Hyppolit Kisliakof, and though his 
living eye was merry and good humoured, the artificial one was 
deadly and severe. 

This sentence, by which Polukhin for some reason distinguished 
Kisliakof from the remainder of his colleagues, seemed suddenly 
to impart to him the breath of life. 

Kisliakof was very curious to know what thought had come to 
his chief, and why it should appeal to him and not to his col- 
leagues, but some intuitive feeling, some tact of which he him- 
self was not conscious, warned him not to ask; his smile gave 
Polukhin to uuderstand that his supposition regarding his col- 
leagues was perhaps near the mark, but he did not go on to ask 
for details. 

At all his meetings with Polukhin, despite the will and mental 
attitude, he seemed to have a flair of sensing what he ought or 
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ou^^lit not to say. Such a flair was perhaps chia?< /eristic of 
courtiers under the old regime. 

The first time it happened was when Polukhin, feeling himself 
a stranger, alone in this place, exchanged a few words with 
Kisliakof, expressing a thought in a simple and comradelike way 
which the old director would never have done, as he could not 
allow himself to forget that he was — ^the director. 

Kisliakof, who was hostile towards Polukhin as towards a man 
whose purpose was to dismiss him, relented at this unexpectedness 
of address and answered sympathetically. From that time on 
Polukhin began to think of Kisliakof as of one who shared his 
thought and point of view, and he talked to him with the same 
freedom as he used with the scouts who worked in the museum. 

Having become more at home, he could certainly have accom- 
modated himself to others in the museum in the same way, and 
could still have dismissed them without scruple when the time 
came. But Polukhin had clearly picked out Kisliakof as an 
exception to the rest. Kisliakof felt like a scholar who has un- 
expectedly been awarded first prize. Polukhin, following the 
habit of the part3'', called him — Comrade Kisliakof — and not 
Hyppolit Kisliakof, which sounded offensive to a good Commu- 
nist, and Kisliakof was not abashed by this, but instead felt 
gratitude for it. This gratitude would probably, in the old days, 
have been called ‘dogs’ happincvss’, or ‘tail wagging’. The code 
of the intelligentsia thus explained good relations to ‘the powers 
that be’, and certainly Hyppolit Kisliakof ’s feelings at the time 
(lid not deserve a more delicate classification by his conscience. 

With a strong effort of will, he stopped the process of self- 
examination which started in his brain. 

‘It is difficult to work without one’s own j.)eople,’ said Polukhin, 
continuing to stand and gaze round the hall. ‘And furthermore, 
at the start I understand nothing. . . . But, you see, I noticed 
how they glanced at me, thinking: “Here comes a peasant into 
these fine rooms, like a pig into a silk merchant’s shop.” Hor are 
they very kind to our fellows, they try by all the means in their 
power to push them out. Still, we shall see about that. ... I am 
calling a meeting to-day; you will come, Comrade Kisliakof?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly !’ answered Kisliakof, for some reason with 
frightened haste, and he noted mentally that he, a person of the 
educated class, despising all authority, at this moment hurried, 
did his best, like a miserable clerk before a general. 

‘I can see that the intelligentsia set the tone here,’ continued 
Polukhin. ‘They will have to be sorted out a bit. I shall put the 
question to them to-day — ^who is master here, the proletariat or 
they?’ 

How did it happen that Polukhin chose Kisliakof as his con- 
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fidant li^gled him out from all his colleagues. Was it whim, 
or was there something in Kisliakof of which he was not himself 
aware, which really distinguished him as a man who could get 
closer to the proletariat than most of the other educated employees. 
He did not know, but to him it was an unexpected ray of hope 
across the gloom of despair in which he had found himself. 

To give some sort of answer to Polukhin, Kisliakof tried in a 
way to excuse his colleagues: 

^Certainly it is difficult for them to understand the spirit of the 
times, and it seems to them that every measure which is forced 
on them is leading* only to something worse. That's absolutely 
characteristic of the intelligentsia; but if you put a little pressure 
on them they give way.' 

Hiuite right, and I shall put pressure on, and those to whom 
it is not acceptable can clear out while there is yet iinie.' 

Somebody walked along the corridor past the hall. Kisliakof 
looked round and saw Gusev. His heart dropped as the thought 
came to him that he had been seen talking (and this not for the 
first time) with the new director, and that it might perhaps be 
thought that he was betraying them. 

Because of this he suddenly began to hurry. 

‘What, are you off to work?' asked Polukhin. 

‘Yes, it's time.' 

‘Very well, be sure to come.' 



XII 


HyPPOLIT KISLIAKOr HASTENED INTO THE LlliPARY. He WANTED TO 
see whether Gusev was telling his fellow workers that ho had seen 
him — Kisliakof — in friendly conversation with the new director. 
Gusev was seated, but the gloomy Galahof was standing near a 
•case of rare exhibits, talking to the two short fellows who had 
appeared uninvited at the party. The bald-headed one was 
speaking in an excited undertone, Galahof listening in his usual 
way, looking dowui at the floor, and the cdher listened to what 
the bald-headed one was saying, glancing from time to time at 
Galahof, as if to see what impression was being made on him. 

They continued to talk for some time alter Kisliakof entered, 
then they parted. As Galahof passed to go to his seat, he did not 
look at Kisliakof or s^ieak to him. This seemed suddenly suspi- 
cious: why had the conversation ended just when he entered the 
room? Why did they speak in low voices? Why did Galahof 
pass him in silence? 

Of course, all these questions had a vsimi)le answer. They had 
stopped talking at the moment he entered because they had to 
stop at some time or another. They talked in low voices because 
it was usual to talk in an undertone in the library, and after 
the man in the blue apron had started woiking there they talked 
more quietly than evei'. Galahof had pased him in silence 
because he was normally a silent man, and though he had been 
an invited guest on one occasion, it was impossible to expect that 
he should be grateful all his life for this, and be aflable and never 
pass without saying a word of greeting. 

All this was so, but, nevertheless, it seemed suspicious to 
Kisliakof. 

lie had to return to tbe reference room with the books which 
he had taken, as they proved to be not the ones he required, but 
he was afraid to go out lest they should all talk together during 
his absence and Gusev should tell everyone that he had seen him 
with Polukliin and bad heard his last sentence advising Polukhin 
to put pressure on them. 

In the doorway of the hall appeared Maslov, a tall dark scout. 
He had very cold and composed features, the coldness being 
emphasized by his straight dark eyebrows, which met over the 
bridge of his nose. His unnerving quietness made him disliked, 
and it made him appear to look down on all the employees as 
subordinates, and to consider himself as their superior. Kisliakof 
in particular did noi like him : in Maslov there seemed to be some 
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XK)Aver whicli prevented him from looking him quietly and simply 
in the eyes. 

‘Comrades, get ready,' said Maslov, addressing himself with 
the word ‘comrades’ more to the man in the blue apron and to 
the two technical employees who were dragging a box full of old 
newspapers across the floor. 

Kisliakof, for some reason, for the first time looked the scout 
boldly in the eyes, as though he had nothing to hide and was 
quite ready to get up, but just stayed behind for a moment 
I)utting in order the papers which were thrown about on his 
table. He did this in order that his colleagues should 
not judge from his quick movement that he was playing up to 
the director, and wlien the scout loft the room he deliberately sat 
down again and, opening one of the drawers, began to look 
through some papers. Actually, he did not look at any of them, 
but only made, from tlie point of view of the people of the edu- 
cated class, a decent delay, so thal: he did not jump up at the first 
call of the dir(‘ctor and did not go out before the others. 

Of course, ho must not hang ba(‘k too long, as that would seem 
still more suspicious to Gusev, who would think : ‘He talked 
about something in private with the director and then, when he 
has to go to the meeting, pretends to ignore it, and as a sign of 
prot(?st, goes last.’ 

lie was really becoming alarmed by the fact that somehow he 
remained alone. A group of people passed in front of him, talk- 
ing excitedly, discusvsing the situation in lowered tones, then 
another party of three went and he had to join a group of four 
in order not to be left by himself. 

He had told himself that the worst thing was that when a man 
is divided within himself he must let liis conscience be the decid- 
ing factor. Oiic(' lie has decided on which side his sympathies lie 
and to where his yiath leads, there is nothing further to worry 
about. In the present case, he was on the side of Polukhin, who 
had just singled him out from all the* others, whilst all these, 
even the ones who yesterday had been his guests, did not exchange 
a single word with him and did not reveal what they thought 
about him. 

From the other point of vioAv, if the kind attitude of Polukhin 
suddenly proved to be a pure accident and to-morrow he would 
forget all about him. . , . Then what? 

In his fomcr occupation, when he was doing his proper work, 
be had always a clear inner sanction for what he should do or 
should not do. Now he had no judgment whatever, and must be 
content to look round and decide in what direction he must lean 
in order to preserve himself whole. To an observer this could 
be seen from his stained, diwsturbed face, the face of a man who 
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was afraid and had absolutely Jost his nerve, in spite of his 
eontiiiuons efforts to build up some inner centre of resistance. He 
was forced back on to the reserve of human dignity, and the 
auto-suggestion that he was eventually superior to everything. 
He even tried to think about his immortal soul, which must not 
fear the negligible, purely external conditions of life, but rise 
above them. 

Thought about his immortal soul was something quite new to 
his general way of thinking, as he Avas a man with no faith in 
any sort of immortality; but, like a man who, being ill, has tried 
out all the latest remedies and turns sometimes in despair to 
sooth-sayers, so now ho thought about his soul when nothing else 
could help him. 

There was another point of view which for a certain length of 
time really helped : it told him that everything around was 
perishing, and for this reason he must find distraction in some- 
tiling, it did not matter what, so that he should not see, nor hear, 
nor fe(d, but burn out like a firework, and then — finis. This filled 
him Avith an erotic longing to perish, but it did not luvst long. The 
menieiit he experienced any real agitation or sense of danger it 
eeased to he effective. 

Even now, Avhen ho entered the meeting in the large audi- 
torium, his heart beat most disagreeably and liis agitation (‘ould 
be noticed, in spite of all the precautions he Avas taking tf> con- 
ceal his inner feelings : first by gazing thoughtfully at his hands, 
then turning over, page by page, ^ the leaA^es of his notebook, 
ekwating his eyebr(>ws meaningly and making notes with his 
Iiencil, though actually there was nothing to note and he Avas 
only writing over what was already there. 

In the auditorium nearly all the benches, Avliich sloped u]) 
from the platform as in a theatre, Avere occupied, and the people 
already seated were looking round at each arrival, folloAving him 
with their eyes as he chose his seat, as he squeezed himself past 
the knees of those who were already seated or, blushing under the 
gaze of all these glances, asked those seated to moA^e up. 

It seemed to Kisliakof that everyone watched closely to see 
where he would seat himself. He thought of Polukhin’s attitude 
towards him and tried to persuade himself that his conscience was 
clear and that he had definitely chosen the direction of his sym- 
pathies, and for this reason he could sit Avhere he liked Avithout 
qualms. This business affected his colleagues more fhan himself. 

On the platform stood a table covered with a red cloth. Behind 
it were seated two Communist scouts — Maslov and the fair-haired 
Churikov, who in a sort of naiA^e way was raising his eyebrows, 
staring at the paper in front of him and continually tugging at 
the back of his shirt. 
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'Whenever did they dig up that red table cloth?’ mused 
Kisliakof, ill-natuiedly. 

l^unetually at four o’clock Polukhin entered through a side 
door and went to the platform, and Kisliakof experienced a feel- 
ing of pleasure sucli as people feel when they see on the platform 
someone well known to them with whom they have just had a 
private and intimate talk. 

Polukhin went straight to hivS chair, like the chairman of a 
meeting where eveiyone is in his place, and without losing a 
minute, without distracting himself by looking round the 
people asembled there, settled down to business. 

Leaning forward, Avitli the palms of his hands resting on the 
table, he was about to open the meeting when the fair-haired 
s(‘out leaned over to him and, pulling him by the back of his 
shirt, showed him a paper. Maslov came round to the other side 
of Polukhin and also looked over ihe paper. The three of them 
had a whisptired dis(‘USsion before the silent audience. At the 
same time lh)]ukhin raised his eye to the occupied benches, his 
glass ey(j sharp and immovable and hivS real one running con- 
ceiitratedly from face to face, while, with head bent slightly to 
one side, h(; listened to what Maslov had to say, Churikov trying 
to piit in some remark, but getting no opx>ortunity. 

Kisliakof sat looking fixedly at Polukhin, as if wishing him to 
see that he was there and would meet his eye. 

‘How is it they get such a sense of their own im])ortaiice, such 
composure aud contempt for those whom they have brought here 
after working hours,’ whispered one of the colleagues behind, 
leaning over to Kisliakof. Just at this moment Polukhin’s gaae 
found Kisliakof, who, without returning his glance and at the 
same time remaining silent about the remark of his colleague, 
felt a seusaiiou in Ids back as though someone had thrust a stick 
between his shoulder blades. 

At last, waving away the two scouts, Pcllukhiii, resting on the 
palms of his hands, leaned over the table. The hall was silent. 

‘Comrades,’ said he, then waited for absolute silence. The 
purport of his speech caused all the employees of the educated 
class to exchange glances witli each other. 

‘I came hero to work and at first only looked round. I want to 
tell you what I have seen. If you agree with what I say, then 
let us make a change, in spite of the opposition of a certain 
-section of the employees. However large this section is, perhaps 
we shall reduce it considerably.’ 

The people in the front rows sat staring before them with a look 
which said that as they had been called to the meeting, there 
they would sit, but ‘an ass can be brought to the water, etc. . / 
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In the back rows this sentence caused everyone to fidget in his 
seat and to look at each other meaningly. 

‘My investigation has been along two channels/ continued 
Polukhin, paying no heed to the disturbance at the back. ‘The 
first is connected with the work itself, which seems to me to be a 
disgrace to the Soviet. We work here in the cause of science, but 
this science is so buried within these walls that it will never reach 
the masses. Of what use is such science to us?^ 

He paused, as though waiting for an answer, but the front 
rows sat with the same expression, each one who had his gaze 
fixed on one spot, be it the leg of the table or the fringe of the 
cloth, continued so to sit. 

‘We collect and collect, but what’s the good of that to the 
working man who has no time to come and see? Then do we 
show anything? What is there to show? Tsars’ beds and old 
w^ater jugs? These were also shown here before the revolution.’ 

Kisliakof, who was looking round with the carefree expression 
of a man whose conscience is clear, met the eyes of a colleague 
sitting behind him, a small stout man with a bald head and 
white eyebrows. His astonishment was so great that his eye- 
brows were raised to such a height that the thin skin of his fore- 
head was collected in small wrinkles. He looked meaningly at 
Kisliakof, who made, however, no answering grimace. 

‘N’ow, we must consider how to work and how to exhibit,’ con- 
tinued Polukhin, whilst the fair-haired Churikov, with an expres- 
sion of lively agreement, tapped with his pencil on the table 
after each word, as though Polukhin was saying just what he was 
thinking. 

‘That is the first thing, and the second is that hero in our 
midst there seems to be a secret pact between a certain portion of 
the workers. . , .’ (the scanty eyebrows of the colleague 

behind Kisliakof went cjiuite to the top of his forehead). ‘They 
use all their efforts to put obstacles in the way of the newly 
admitted proletarian workers and their duties, they do not 
approach ihem with comradely help and instruction. They 
themselves work like clerks, finish their hours, and that’s the end 
of it. We have not had a single communal meeting for a month, 
not a single excursion. Each one lives for himself. We have 
now a small percentage of young scouts. When I came there 
were none at all. You wanted to prepare a change for yourselves 
. . .’ said he suddenly, unexpectedly addressing himself to 

the whole audience, the cheek beneath his glass eye trembled, 
*and we must prepare to make change ourselves!’ He almost 
shrieked, making an abrupt movement in the air with his hand. 
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PolukhiB then seemed to lose his train of thought, and reached 
towards the decanter of water which was in front of him. But 
he continued : 

‘The working class moves along its own iron line and will know 
how to cdear from its path all those who hamper it in the work, 
all those who put spokes in the wheels, who by their nature are 
incapable of entering into the collective. We are being frighten- 
ed off with the suggestion that we cannot do without the old 
specialists. We will do without them. For a time, perhaps, we 
shall sustain a loss, and a great l(^8s, but we shall have the satis- 
faction of knowing that there will be no need to guard our pocket, 
as only our own hands will take things from it. Is that so?’ 

He again made an abrupt movement with his hand. A large 
part of the audience, scouts and technical employees, and some of 
the colleagues a])i)lauded. The other ])art, even those who 
gazed steadily at the table legs and at the fringe of the cloth, 
turned round fearfully like soldiers who have calmly taken their 
position in the front line and then fitui that they are being fired 
on from behind by their own comrades. 

‘To start witii, it will be necessary to take in ten people from 
oar side and dispense wiih some of the old workers.’ 

He sat down, upright as usual, in his chair, and looked round 
the hall as calmly as though he had said nothing. 

Then he jumped up again and said: 

‘Who wishes to express an opinion.^’ 

All those of the educated class were silent. All that could be 
heard in the silence was the French chatter of Marya Pavlovna, 
who turned round to her neighbour and talked excitedly to her. 

Andrey Ignatich got up. In his tall, gentlemanly figure there 
was a modest dignity and at the same time a marked desire to 
say something which might be very disagreeable to the ‘comrade 
director’. 

All the people of the educated class understood this from his 
attitude, and with perturbance and glances of good will they all 
awaited his outspoken speech. 

He looked round the company and, seeming to sense support, 
said : 

‘Our new comrade director wants to compel science to come out 
and work in the market palce. . . .’ 

He paused for a second. Everyone waited and only silently 
exchanged glances and showed in their eyes that they appreciated 
his courage, and that all their sympathy was with him. 

‘This would probably be effective as propaganda, rapid-fire 
propaganda, so to say, real science could only lose by it because 
ecience is ,a gradual process achieved slowly and in quietude. 
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Only under such conditions are the highest values of science 
created and verified.’ 

As if by now quite certain of the friendly support of all the 
people of the educated class in the auditorium, he no longer 
looked round, but addressing himself to the i)latforin continued : 

'One must also note that science is not a counter in a co- 
operative store’ (the scout Churikov, who was scribbling designs 
on a piece of paper, trembled and wanted to jump up, bub instead 
he hurriedly scribbled a note and handed it to Polukhin. Maslov 
and Polukhin made no sign, gazing quietly before them, although 
a partly frightened, partly elated whisper ran through the whole 
auditorium). 

'As I say, not a co-operative counter,’ continued Audrey^ 
Ignatich, 'it’s not an interchangeable ticket. You may not mis- 
use individuals. Because science respects individuality. Where 
individuality is suppressed science cruelly avenges itself. You 
can build as many scientific establishments as you like’ (ho made 
a sweeping gesture with his hand) 'and proclaim them as loudly 
as you wish, but that will not augment scientific values.’ 

Having said ihis in an already excited voice (his hands were 
moving up and down, the buttons of his suit were visibly trembl- 
ing), he sat down. 

An uneasy silence spread over the hall, which Audrey Ignatich 
had probably expected to resound with the wdld applause of those 
who had made signs of support and good wdll to him with their 
eyes. But the hall did not resound. 

'Comrade Churikov,’ said Polukhin, rolling up the slii) of 
paper which had been handed to him by Churikov, ‘it is your 
turn to speak.’ 

Churikov got up hurriedly, as though he had been expecting 
every moment to be called upon, pulled his blouse from behind, 
and Polukhin made no si^n, gazing quietly before them, although 

‘We have just heard the statement of one of the dying out caste 
of so called scientists. What does he offer? “Do not send science 
out into the street” he says. Then where must it go? Into their 
private studies? This man has in no way taken into account the 
new movement, which does not care a hang for science, which 
works for some unknown future and does not give live results to 
the masses who want to achieve results themselves and not to wait 
whole decades for the “gradual” results from “high priests.” . . 

He said this breathlessly, looking round all the time at the 
chairman, as if inquiring whether he was saying the right thing, 
and whether his time was not up. 

‘We have finished with “high priests” now!’ continued Churi- 
kov. ‘If they do not understand the requirements of the times 
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we will ihrow them out, and, notwitlistaudinf^, we will tafe 
science out into the sti'eetl^ 

He finished and sat down so unexpectedly that the sympathetic 
scouts and technical employees and a small part of the young^er 
people of the educated class did not realize that this was the 
moment to applaud. A few seconds passed in silence and only 
then, resounded provoking* and triumphant applause, 

Cliurikov, trying? to look as composed as Polukhin and Maslov, 
was excitedly ruffling his hair and looking from one side to tho 
other, where his friends were making signs. 

Polukhin got up saying : 

‘Comrade Churikov, in essence, spoke the truth. I think that 
hotJi sides have given a full statement of the situation from their 
own point of view. We will not enlarge on all this. Does the 
ineeiing wish to adopt the following resolution. . . 

‘Yes, yes,’ said several voices, though the front rows remained 
obdurate. 

. Having heard the report of Comrade Polukhin con- 
cerning the reorganization of the museum, the workers present at 
this general meeting declare that the work of the museum must 
be reorganized from its foundations, according to the principles 
of Marxism.’ 

‘In a Soviet scientific establishment there is no room for the 
science which works gradually, which does not keep pace with 
reality, but hangs back.’ 

‘We emxihatically disown those foreign elements’ (the mem- 
bers of the educated class looked at each other indignantly) 
‘which dare to xierform scientific work on idealistic lines and are 
offensive towards Soviet scientific establishments.’ 

‘Who opposes this resolution?’ asked Polukhin, looking round 
the auditorium and this time not only his glass eye, but his living 
one also looked severe. 

There was silence in the hall. * 

‘The resolution is carried unanimously,’ said Polukhin. 



xin 


Early in the morning elena victorovna regan to prepare for 
her departure. 

vShe took her gold trinkets for safe keeping to her neighbour 
Mme. Zvenigorodsky, with whom, despite the general quarrelling 
among the tenants, she was very friendly; they even shared each 
other’s secrets. She took them to her, as she could not hope that 
her husband would lo(*k the room up carefully. The whole day, 
however, proved to be very trying and her preparations were 
considerably hampered . 

First, the electricity account was delivered and she had to 
collect the money. She hoped that she might get this over quickly 
and finish her packing, but it was the usual story : first one was not 
at home and the wite ‘does not know’ (What was there to know!), 
another was at home but the wife was not in and she had the 
money, a third had no money at the moment, had just had a 
stroke of bad luck and would be glad if she would pay the money 
in for him. Tn the kitchen the wives of the lockvsmiths began to 
scream that the charges were not fairly apportioned. 

‘How much light do you burn?’ shrieked one, immediately ou 
the offensive. ‘When it comes to paying you are treated the same 
as w'e are.’ 

In truth, the locksmiths had only one small light, diffusing a 
dim yellow glow near the ceiling, and they went to bed at ten 
o’clock, and the plasterers had no light at all, but went to bed 
when they had finished their communal dish before it was dark; 
they had to get up before anyone else to go to their work. 

‘You have a lamp here, a lump there, a lamp on your bottom!* 
shrieked the locksmith’s wife, tearing the kerchief from her head 
and screwing it up in her hands. 

‘But all that is taken into account,’ shouted Elena Victorovna, 
‘everyone has to pay for the number of lamps he burns.’ 

Here, though she regretted it later, she could not restrain her- 
self from getting a thrust at the locksmith’s wife : 

‘You think it is praiseworthy not to burn a lot of light, but you 
don’t burn much because you are ignorant people and you have 
no spiritual or intellectual needs.’ 

‘A — ah ! It is all taken into account, and we have no needs ! 
And who fixes an extra hundred candle power lamp? Is that 
how you occupy yourself with intellectual labours? We know 
what sort of intellectual labours you are busy with ! We know 
everything. . . Then all the tenants, eager to hear any sort 
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of row, poured from their doors, and out came the children. The 
bulldog in Elena Victorovna^s room scratched frantically with his 
paws on the door, thinking probably that someone was hurting 
his mistress. 

Then Sophia Pavlovna Diakonov fought with the lower middle 
class woman over the small storeroom about which they had 
already quarrelled and been to court. Sophia Pavlovna wanted 
to put her washing in the bath; it was already filled with the 
washing of the lower middle class woman, this she threw out, 
then she burst open the door of the small storeroom about which 
Ihey argued, and turned out all the litter belonging to the lower 
middle class woman. The other, seeing this, uttered a shriek 
probably similar to that with which Red Indians rush to scalp 
their victims, and seized her by the hair. All the onlookers urged 
them to stop, and the two Japs stood in the doorway of their room, 
with heads turned up, barking either one against the other or 
together. 

‘My God, an educated woman!’ said Elena Victorovna, hold- 
ing her head in her hands and going to her room. When the 

fight in the corridor was over, Zvenigorodsky, to whom she had 

entrusted her gold trinkets only an hour and a half ago, came 
to her, dressed in her hat and blue costume, with her pretty face 
and golden curls proti'uding beneath her hat and a tired expres- 
sion on her face. She seated herself on the divan and silently 
took off her gloves from her thin, well-shaped hands. She was 
probably not in a condition to talk. 

Then, having taken off her gloves and placed them on her knees, 
she said that her husband had turned her out of the room, and 

that she was going to apply at the court for him to be turned 

out instead. 

‘I must fight!’ said she, extending her hands in an attitude of 
despair. ‘Just to think that only a month ago he would not let 
me move, anticipated my every wish, and I remember’ (she 
swallowed her tears) ‘we stood near the window and he stroked 
my hand as he talked to me . . . and now. . . .’ 

‘My God, an educated man!’ said Elena Victorovna. ‘Can it 
be that nothing sacred is left in life ! Not even the slightest sense 
of dignity, nothing but calculation and looking after one’s own 
skin?’ 

‘But now he has killed my faith in men,’ went on Zvenigo- 
rodsky, wiping her eyes hurriedly, ‘I will do all in my power, 
even though I have to starve and sell my things, to poison his 
life. I have friends who will help me.’ 

Elena Victorovna listened to her compassionately, herself 
ready to cry, and at her words that she had friends who would 
help her, tenderly stroked her hand, but at the same time a 
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tei rifying thought hashed through her mind : was it not a mistake 
that she had given the trinkets to her to keep? 

The thought pricked so sharply that she could not get rid of it. 
An expression of alarm took the place of that of compassion. She 
did not even answer what her friend was saying, but thought all 
the time about her gold trinkets. 

To ask for them back immediately after Zvenigorodsky had 
balked about starving and selling her own things was difficult, 
not only difficult, but for an educated pei*son, impossible. At 
that moment the professor's wife, wearing an old-fashioned dress 
smelling of camphor, entered asking what was the best stuff with 
which to wash dogs. Zvenigorodsky immediately said good-by© 
and left the room. 



XIV 


Hyppolit kisltakof, thinking that ity now itts wife would 
certainly have finished her packing and would not be worrying him 
every moment either to pack a case or to put some small thing 
or other away, returned home after the meeting with a feeling 
that the heavy storm cloud which had been hanging over him had 
unexpectedly passed and that the sun was shining again. Al- 
though the day was still dull and gloomy he had not a trace of 
the feeling of depression which he had in the morning. On the 
(‘ontrary, everything seemed comfortable, wonderful. He was 
not annoyed by the passers-by, but with a willingness by which 
even he himself was touched, he stepped aside and gave way. He 
even hel])ed one old woman to carry her basket to the tramcar. 
At home, owing to his wife’s departure, freedom and solitude 
awaited him. 

One thing only disturbed him slightly : he had not expressed 
his sympathy with Audrey Ignatich at the treachery which had 
been meted out to him by the rest of the intelligentsia at the 
museum. Not a single one had raised his hand against the 
resolution, also, he had seen many of those who did not raise 
their hands approach him after the meeting and express their 
sympathy, but he had been unable to do this, as Polukhin had 
been passing down the corridor at the time. 

What would Audrey Ignatich think now? . . . Kisliakof’s tem- 
per was also spoiled somewhat by the thought that he would have 
to accompany his wife to the station and see her into the compart- 
nient, with the aunt and the dogs. It even occurred to him to 
pretend that he was unwell and in that way avoid these farewells. 

He was almost on the threshold of^he house when he turned 
aside abruptly. He did this because he saw a lady approaching 
him. She was the wife of one of his intimate friends, an engineer, 
who was in prison. He ought to have visited her long ago, but 
lind not troubled, wliieli made it inconvenient now to meet her, 
and therefore he avoided her each time he met her in the street, 
like someone who had a scald on the face. It was a shame that 
she might have the unpleasant thought that he had called when 
everything was all right, drinking her tea and cognac, but now 
that disaster had come, like all the other friends, kept out of the 
way. 

He really had not been once to see her because he would have 
had to sympathize with her, and this might have seemed forced 
and unnatural. 
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Elena Victorovna had already finished her packing when he 
arrived. She looked at him closely and asked : 

‘What is the matter with you?' 

‘In what way?’ 

^You look drawn.’ 

‘1 don’t feel very well.’ 

‘Then you mustn’t come to see me oft.’ 

‘What are you thinking about? You are going away for a whole 
month and I shall not come and see you oft'?’ 

Elena Victorovna approached him and silently kissed his head. 

On the floor stood a travelling case and a round canvas bundle, 
tied at both ends with ropes. On the arm-chair was a shopping 
basket, packed tightly with provisions. The dogs had their blue 
bows on and sat in the middle of the room in their most festive 
manner, keeping their eyes on their mistress, probably under- 
standing that they were going on a journey. Only when there 
was a ring or knock did they rush to the door, barking, but they 
returned immediately, wagging their tails, as though excusing 
themselves for the noise they had made. The train was due to 
leave at nine o’(!lock. They were going to the station in a taxicab 
and could quite well leave the house at B.dO, but Elena Victor- 
ovna, who was always afraid of being late, had ordered the taxi- 
cab for eight o’clock. 

‘Hut it is only five minutes from here, why idle about at the 
station for an hour?’ said Kisliakof, with a feeling of annoyance 
against this senseless early departure and against the unnecessary 
arguments, as he knew there were some points on whi(‘h Elena 
Vic’torovna would not give way and one of them was the early 
arrival at a railway vstation. 

He decided to keep his temper, if only because she was going 
away very soon and that for a whole month in the year he could 
live alone in the rf)om, think quietly and undisturbedly, go to bed 
wdien he wished and be abl^ to read without constant interruption. 

Sometimes she would say: ‘Why is it, you are away all day 
at your work, I don’t see you, and when you do come home you 
bury your nose in a book!’ 

Elena Victorovna sat near him, put her hand in his and said:, 

‘At the moment of departure I always feel very sad to leave you, 
I feel quite ready to unpack and stay here with you, and this 
time I am really concerned about your feeling unwell. There is 
scarlet fever in the town.’ 

Kisliakof, who was holding his head in his hand, suddenly had 
0 fear that she would not go and said : 

‘Oh, it is nothing, I haven’t really any feeling of sickness.’ 

‘It is only when one goes away that one fully realizes that one 
is not fair to one’s own. We suffer from lack of space and various 
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small tliinj^^s and quite forget what a blessing it is to be able to 
live with the one we love, under the same roof, and to know that 
his every thought belongs to us,’ said Elena Victorovna, and, 
taking her husban(i\s hand, she pressed it tightly in her own. 

^Now, when we see all these things going on around us,’ con- 
tinued Elena Victorovna, nodding in the direction of the room of 
the Zvenigorodskys, ‘only then do we value such relationships as 
our own. I will repeat again and again that in this hard life we 
must use every effort to keep our souls from egosim, to preserve our 
love as our greatest treasure and to hold more firmly to each 
other.’ 

With the thought of the Zvenigorodskys she suddenly became 
thoughtful and uneasy, and after a time .said to her husband: 

‘t gave Anna Nikola vna my gold trinkets, and the gold watch 
which was my present to you, to look after, because you always 
go out and leave the doors unlocked. Do you flunk it will be all 
right?’ 

For ihe moment Kisliakof felt a prick of annoyance at the 
constant references to his ab.sent-xnindedaess (though he had only 
gone out on(*e or twice, leaving the cupboard open, the reputation 
would sti(*k to him all his life), but he again (*ontrolled himself 
and said : 

‘Of course it will bo all riglit. She is a respectable woman. 
Aren't you ashamed to think otherwise?’ 

‘Tf it had not seemed wrong I w(vuld have gone and taken them 
from her. So you think I can leave them ?’ 

So though it appeared that a woman friend was more to be 
trusted than he, the master, with whose money everything was 
bought. Kisliakof had to say fhat they could be left. To start 
an argument as to his right to respe(*t would have been too com- 
plicated, and not without danger, as Elena Victorovna might be 
upset and delay her departure. 

Just as they were about to go out do the taxicab they heard 
.|(»rry give a terrifi(* yell and sounds of a dog fight in the corridor. 
Elena Victorovna rushed out as though she had heard the call 
of lier only son. It appeared that Jerry was fighting the Nalan- 
son's sheep dog. Children ran from all directions and encouraged 
the animals with their whistles and cries, so that at last even the 
two Japs, locked in their room, began to bark and yell, probably 
fighting each other. 

At the same time the owners ran forward to separate their dogs 
and they also began to quarrel. 

Jerry, with blood covered ear, was seized and carried away, he 
barked over the shoulder of his mistress and struggled to get out 
of her grasp and continue the fight. His ear was ht once washed 
with boracic and bandaged. 
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Kisliakof, who never could stand animals, was always ashamed 
and irritated when he went out with his wife accompanied by the 
dogs. She would start to talk, but conversation at sucTi times was 
quite impossible, as her whole attention was directed on the dogs 
lest they should run away or make some acquaintances on the road. 

When he was silent, having no wish to compete with the dogs 
in holding her attention, she would at once say; 

Tto on, go on, I am listening.’ 

If they were in the country he could always see the sarcastic 
glances of the peasant women, weeding in their vegetable gardens, 
who, with sneers on their faces, watched for a long time the 
departing figure of the short, stout woman and her ‘family’. 

Elena Victorovna had either an indestructible courage of her 
own coTivictions or was merely not observant, but she never took 
any notice of these glances and was always calm. 

Xow it was still worse. It was not enough that she was going to 
the station with the aunt, the dogs and the luggage, but one of 
the dogs must have a bandaged ear. It meant that all along the 
road tho (‘hildren would give them no peace — they would all point 
at her, and the neighbours would stand on the step and watch 
Elena Victorovna, like an old time lady departing for her estate, 
surrounded with a whole kennel ; thinking probably : ‘When the 
dogs have to be fed they manage all right, and fix vstrong lamps 
without paying anything extra. It would serve them right if 
they were charged double for their room.’ 

When they did go down to the taxicap all the children burst 
out laughing on seeing Jerry with his bandaged ear. They began 
to tease him from behind, making him bark, and Elena Victorovna 
could not understand what was the matter with him. 

Kisliakof had to go back for a parcel which she had forgotten. 
He saw in the corridor at the top of the stairs the lady from No. 9. 
She was not in the lilag scarf in which he saw her in the morn- 
ings, blit in a grey costume and checked peak cap, which suited 
her very well. The peak of the cap shaded her eyes in the dim 
light of the corridor, but Kisliakof could just catc‘h her discreet 
smile as he bowed from the distance. Holding the candle, he 
stood near the door, but did not open it, watching the lady as 
she inserted the key and unlocked the door of her room. He 
waited in the hope that she would once again turn round towards 
him, but she did not, but, as though trying to escape his glances, 
hurried into her room and closed the door quietly behind her. 

It seemed to Kfsliakof that all that was beautiful in life passed 
lu 2 ij by, and all that was left for him was existence with a being 
who was of no use to him. He began to pity himself, standing for 
some time near his door, in the hope that the young woman would 
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c*oine out. She did not, and he took the parcel and began to go 
downstairs. 

'Where did yon disappear?’ cried Elena Victorovna as soon as 
she saw his legs on the stairs. 

'I could not find it at first.’ 

'I always said that yon looked at a thing and did not see it. 
One could leave an hour early with you and still be late in 
arriving.’ 

He had to accept the reproach without remonstrance, as he 
himself had said something which was untrue. He could not 
really say: 

'I found the parcel at once, but I stopped on seeing our woman 
neighbour and thought about the uselessness of my life with you, 
as you don’t interest me in any way,’ 

They arrived at the station fifty minutes before the train was 
due to leave, as he had e:xpected, and sitting near the windows 
with the luggage and the dogs, drank mineral waters which they 
did not want, and did not know what to talk about. 

The aunt, with an ancient hat perched awry on her head, sat 
with a pious expression on her face and talked in a half whisper 
to the bulldog, who kept his face turned away from her and only 
watched her with one eye under his raised eyebrow. 

Kisliakof felt annoyed with Elena Victorovna for arriving so 
early and even then she was fussing about so much with the lug- 
gage that she was breathless. At the same time she fidgeted 
because the porter had gone away; the train would arrive and he 
would not be there. It was annoying, and she, at the same time, 
could not see the humour of her stoutness, these dogs, and this 
unnecessary fidgeting. Not for a moment, however, did she show 
that she had any doubt that her husband loved her and that he 
found her a most interesting woman. 

So as not to look like a person of the educated class who is being 
compelled to emigrate, and not to be depressed by being unable to 
find anything to talk to his wife about in these last moments, 
Kisliakof wanted to get up and walk about, but Elena Victorovna 
prevented him. 

‘Please don’t go away, the train will come in and you will dis- 
appear as you did when you went for the parcel. You went away 
foi’ a moment and disappeared.’ 

‘I shall see it when it comes and will return,’ said Kisliakof 
sensing that the parcel had given her something to talk about for 
three months. 

‘Never mind, don’t go.’ 

Elena Victorovna turned away from him, as if certain that her 
orders^ delivered in such a categorical manner, would not be dis- 
obeyed, and she looked about anxiously in different directions. 
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‘You had better look for the porter/ 

AVhen they got on the train Elena Victorovna left her aunt in 
the compartment to look after the luggage, and herself went out 
on to the plaform to stand there with her husband, as loving 
couples stand until the train leaves, after which they wave to each 
other with their handkerchiefs when the train moves off, conti- 
nuing to do so for a long time and showing by this how great is 
their love. 

Kisliakof stood on the platform. Remembering that he was not 
well, Elena Victorovna was urging him to go home, but he, 
tightening his overcoat round his throat and holding it with his 
hand, refused to go, showing thereby his love and care for her. 
From time to time he glanced at the large station clcx'k and it 
seemed to him that the hands were not moving at all. There were 
still five minutes, but with all this stupid standing about they 
seemed like five hours. 

Though neither of them knew what to talk about, in order not 
to stand there silently, they discussed things which had been done 
with long ago. 

‘Why don't we go?' asked Elena Victorovna. ‘Hasn't the bell 
rung?' 

‘Strange,' answeied Kisliakof, looking sideways through his 
pince-nez at the station clo(‘k. ‘Two minutes late and the train 
isn’t moving. Will you tell me, please, why the train doesn’t go?' 
he addressed a passing guard. ‘You see it is late.' 

‘The clock is ten minutes fast,’ answered the guard, glancing 
quickly at the station clock as ho passed. 

When at last the train left Kisliakof walked alongside of it for 
some distance, waving his handkerchief and moving further away 
from it as it went more quickly, so as to see his wife longer in the 
straightening line of windows. 

When the train had gathered snch speed that he could make 
it appear that he had lost sight of her, though she was still visible 
at the window, he went out of the station and jumped into a 
passing tram. 

On his way home he was already thinking what a blessing it 
was that people who lived together under the same roof did not 
know what one thought about the other. 

Entering his lodging, Kisliakof, with a throbbing heart, saw 
a telegram which had been pushed under the door. Opening it he 
read : 

‘We arrive after 15th. Arkadv.’ 



XV 


Hyppoltt kisliakof went home with a peeling of impatience. 
He wanted more quickly to experience the pleasure of being alone 
at last, he was tired of being unable to have a moment to- himself. 

When he entered the room and approached the book-shelf, on 
looking at the books he suddenly experienced a definite sense of 
boredom. lie did not know what to do with himself, and had 
no desire to touch any of the books. The empty room gave him 
no pleasure, but depressed him with its silence, and he was 
impelled to get up and go out. 

Evidently the interruption of his spiritual life had caused a 
sort of i^aralysis. When his wife, the aunt and the dogs were 
about he still hoped that everything was alive in him and that 
it was only the (conditions under which he lived which upset him, 
now he felt clearly his inner emptiness. 

For a long time Kisliakof had noticed dangerous symptoms: 
he could not sit alone for a single hour, but felt the urge to go 
out into the street, to theatre, as though owing to this inner 
stagnation he must have external stimulants. 

In his youth Hyppolit Kisliakof had shared all the intellectual 
traditions of the main mass of students to which he belonged. 
He syni])athized vigorously with the activities of all progressive 
parties, as he knew that they worked for the abolition of all forms 
of violence on earth. He pictured to himself the heroes of the 
revolution as martyrs who risked thir lives to accomplish great 
deeds, and their continuous readiness to face death for this ideal 
attra(‘ted him more than anything. Although this sympathy was 
purely |datonic it developed in him a hatred of all forms of 
violence, and the revolution in theory appeared to him in the first 
place as a complete liberation of the individual and of the 
abolition of all forms of pressure by the governing authorities 
and by anyone else. 

AVhen the actual revolution came, its heroes showed a desire 
'to live for the revolution rather than to die for it. They even 
began to use force against those who. according to the ideals of 
the intelligentsia, ought to receive the fullest liberty, indepen- 
dent of their class and their beliefs. Moreover, the individual in 
the revolution occupied quite a different place under the new 
regime from what had been expected. And very unpleasant 
things happened. 

The people, the proletariat, who were so touching and wonderful 
when oppressed by the other classes, absolutely ceased to be touch- 
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ing and wonderful when they themselves began to oppress these 
classes and to proclaim their own existence in a most definite way; 
by walking about in exercise shirts and high boots, and occupying 
positions in all establishments. 

Kisliakof had been a locomotive engineer and had loved the 
railway track with that devotion which can only be understood 
by railway workers. 

Having travelled all over Russia before the War, being employed 
on works and surveys, he sometimes sat for whole nights studying 
a map. He was attracted by Siberia, he wanted to build there — 
which meant not only to build, but to conquer a waste and create 
a new land. 

During the War he executed important work with extraordinary 
energy and ([uickness, and from that moment he clearly 
sensed his career. The belief in his gifts of those who surrounded 
him reacted very strongly on him and made his strength tenfold. 

He did not cease dreaming about Siberia, picturing the 
appearance, on what had been previously a waste, of an army of 
conquerors, of excavators, carpenters, stone-masons, of how the 
future railway line would unfold like a serpent,, and how the flat 
surface would become covered with small lieaps and slopes, 
populated with busy people. He dreamed of the exciting moment 
when at last the track would be laid and he would see the first 
engine start. Only a railwayman knows what the builder lives 
through at such a moment. 

The creation of such new world-arteries had in the past been the 
business of his life. He knew himself as a leader whose com- 
mands were obeyed by whole armies of people, but in the first 
months of the revolution he felt that his personality was fading 
in some way, and when from a leader he changed into an ordinary 
worker, he felt that he was humiliated. 

He could not think, without a vseiisation of horror, that he 
would be compelled totcome in contact with the working mass, 
be under its control and even almost bow down to it. If he wanted 
to advance with the working class he would have to make speeches, 
and having made speeches he would have incited to violence, as 
the revolution followed the lines of a civil war and destroyed 
thereby all the ideals of the people of the educated class: Mustice 
for all, without distinction of class.’ 

Although to him his work was the most important thing in life, 
he decided to give it up, to wait. This was just a disaster of 
the elements, like an earthquake; and the more he met people who 
had also given up their work for the same reason, the more his 
conscience was quieted: he was not alone in this position. 

As it was necessary to eat and to drink, however, he decided 
that he must enter some neutral zone of human activitv. He 
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would do just enough to provide himself with food; he would 
give them a pretence instead of something really creative. Such 
a pretence, from his point of view, was the work in the museum, 
which he entered through the influence of one of his acquain- 
tances, trying to hide his speciality. He continued to believe 
that his treasure was intact and that it was stored within him, 
like clothes laid away with moth balls in the pockets,, and this 
belief forced him even now to look with contempt upon the people 
of the educated class who only served, having no inner solidarity. 

Not until now, as he returned from the station, did he realize 
with horror that there was nothing within him. Revealed to 
him, after his wife’s departure, for the first time, this inner 
emptiness frightened him. 

And not only was he dead within, but the class to which he 
clung decreased daily in numbers. Because of this Polukhin was 
the only means by whi(*h he might save his life and the only 
hope of catching up with a spiritual life w’hich had gone ahead 
*of him. 



XVI 


The rossruTLiTY of finding some sort of union with the new 
life of Russia was furthered by his improving? relation- 
ship with Polukhin. The conseieneo of a man of the educated 
class, according to tradition, is generally very sensitive to 
honesty of thought, to sincerity of relationships, with which 
must be combined disinterestedness, especially among friends. 

TTntil this time Hyppolit Kisliakof had not asked himself to 
what extent his relations with Polukhin were sincere and disin- 
terested. He experienced first of all Ihe joy of being saved, and 
there sprang up within him towards Polukhin a feeling of 
gratitude which resembled love. 

Witli (dieerful spirit he prepared to go to the museum, where 
he had to meet Polukhin and continue the strengthening of 
their friendly tie, which was to be the means whereby he would 
again come in contact with real life. 

While still in his room he suddenly felt a gnawing feeling in 
his left side, a sign that something was not quitch right, that 
there was some disturbing fact he had not faced. 

He remembered : it was the relationship between his colleagues 
and himself. Perhaps it was only his imagination,, or perhaps 
they really noticed something, put their own construction on it 
and thought: Tan we rely on the decency of any man after this? 
We considered him as one of ourselves, in whose presence there 
was no need to take precautions, and he proves to be a traitor.’ 

This thought disturbed him so much, and made him so absent- 
minded, that as he went along the corridor he did not notice 
that he put his foot into something. From behind came a 
resounding shriek ; 

‘Where are you blundering? Can’t you see the paint there?’ 

It appeared that painters had left a tin of paint near the 
cupboard. Kisliakof was so far from the thought of what this 
paint could matter to him that he took no notice and went out 
of the corridor. 

‘Strange’ said he to himself. ‘What does this continual de- 
pendence on what others think mean? Can I or can I not have 
my own sympathies and at last my own choice of the direction 
in which my life shall go? Why should I look round at every 
step I make? Having decided on my path, I must go on! I 
can affirm, looking anyone straight in the eye, that I consider 
Polukhin to be a splendid man, and for this reason I am friendly 
with him.’ 
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They could reply to this:. 

‘This is not a matter of who is splendid, but of convictions and 
of membership of a class. It means that you betray us and 
your class and enter into friendship with one whose mission is 
to wipe us off the earth.’ 

To this he could rex)ly that a man’s convictions could change, 
it often happens that a man becomes a stranger to his own class 
and goes over to the side of another class, with which he has 
found mutual convictions. 

Here the matter became complicated, because he might be 
asked : 

‘Is it long since you found that you had a common ground of 
conviction with this class? How long is it since you yourself 
were indignant at the enslavement of personality. Not twenty- 
four hours ago you developed the stox'y of the ass which could 
be biought to the water, and so on. Not so long ago you said 
that Polukhin was a savage, who knew no better, in his ignor- 
am^e, than to destroy what was well done.’ 

Alas, this nras the truth, because he had the habit of saying 
aloud that which was nearest to his heart to the one who at that 
moment seemed to be a good man. 

He had really said to Galahof on the first day that Polukhin 
went to work there that he was a savage, and now it was possible 
for the same Galahof to say to Polukhin at an inopportune 
moment : 

‘Do you know what this individual says about you? . . 

These reflections filled him with confusion and held him in 
the grip of a nervous tension, as though he were lowering him- 
self by means of a rojxe over a precixxice, risking his life with 
every careless step. As a result he experienced eontimious heart 
trouble, anticipating a dishonourable exposure, if not from the 
one side, then from the other. 

This time everything turned out satisfactorily. He entered 
the entrance hall, strxiggling for some time with the heavy door, 
which dragged him in with its weight; he gave his overcoat to 
Sei’gey Ivanovitch as usual, turning it inside out with the 
'Stitched part hidden inside, and suddenly saw Polukhin on the 
staircase. He stood there and waited for him. 

'I am glad that I met you, Comrade Kisliakof.’ 

Ivisliakof was at first afraid that Polukhin would ask him .his 
impressions of the meeting and that this might be overheard by 
one of his colleagues passing from the library. The greeting 
‘Comrade Kisliakof,’ also, was disturbing to his ear, in some 
way it offended him. 

Polukhin walked along the corridor in front of Kisliakof and 
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Degan to talk, but not about tbe meeting. At the entrance of the 
iifit hall he stopped. 

‘You remember asking me what I was looking at here and I told 
70 U that a thought had come to my mind?’ 

‘Yes, I remember, v 

*Well, you see, when I came here first of all and looked round 

felt that all this was . • • tomfoolery.’ 

'What was tomfoolery?’ 

‘All this business . . . what are we doing here? Guarding 
some sort of tombs, and not only tombs, but relics. And these 
Tsars’ swords. . . . Once we treat them with such respect others 
will do the same, the people who come here . . .’ 

‘Absolutely true,’ said Kisliakof. 

‘Here are past centuries and it means that we here are living 
’n the past. All these dead things are stagnant : they must be 
"orced to move. Am I not right?’ 

'Quite right,’ said Kisliakof, but he did not reply at once, as 
he did not quite understand Polukhin’s thought and had not the 
courage to show it. 

‘The museum must be arranged so that it does not merely 
preserve the past, but so that it will show from where we have 
come and where we are going. Is that not so? Do you agree?’ 

Kisliakof again said that it was quite right, but again not at 
once, but after some thotight, otherwise Polukhin might think 
that he did not understand but merely agreed in order not to 
contradict his chief. 

‘We are not so rich that we can afford to have tombs, and in 
addition, useless ones, standing here. We must have exhibits 
which show the road along which we have advanced and along 
which we are now advancing. This will be a useful museum 
then !’ said Polukhin, emphasizing every word by waving his 
hand up and down in front of him, with the index finger pro- 
truding, like a choir master. 

Kisliakof began to understand what Polukhin was driving at 
and at the same time he felt that the life which had left him began 
to come nearer. 

‘I understand,’ said he. 'We must make the museum keep 
pace with the reconstruction outside, and in every living speci- 
men show not only the past, but the whole course of progress, 
including the present, with its achievements and conquests. Also 
the past must be so grouped that instead of being composed of 
separate objects it shows movement.’ 

‘How smart you are, comrade. You have grasped it at once,’ 
said Polukhin, slapping Kisliakof on the shoulder and filling 
him with unexpected joy. It was joy that he had understood 
Polukhin and would be still more intimate with him, and joy 
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that he had shown that he, from all those condemned, would be 
useful in the new lite. Finally, it was joy because there seemed 
tn flow within him something new and that he was faced with 
some interesting worlc in close friendship with the director 
Polukhin. . . , 

*l)o you know what?’ said he. ‘I will make myself busy with 
drawing up a scheme for the reorganization of the museum.’ 

‘Excellent! Get on with it.’ 

‘And T will drop ail these old religious paintings.’ 

‘To the devil with them. What’s the use of all that paint- 
ing?’ said Polukhin, waving his hand vigorously. ^Now, you are 
a live man, but all your colleagues here are . . . only grave 
diggers,, nothing else. Isn't that so? Yours is the sort of mind 
we need. . . . And the French language also is not necessary,’ 
ended Polukhin, referiing, probably, to Marva Pavlovna. 

‘Yes, certainly,’ agreed Kisliakof. ‘We must bring suitable 
people together, the younger ones will fit in better.’ 

Gusev ])asH(Hl boliiud iheni ami Kisliakof felt a disagreeable 
sensation in his spine. This was the se(*ond time, for some 
reason, that he had passcaL He will go and tell Galahof, who 
will say ; 

‘My God ! What do you think of such people ! It was only 
recimtly that he referred to the director as a savage, who would 
ruin the work, aud now ho is friendly with him. . . .’ 

‘Do you know, Andrey Zaharovitch,’ said Kisliakof, ‘my meet- 
ing with you was most unexpected.’ 

‘But why?’ 

‘When you came here my thoughts were: “This man, who is 
quite strange to our work, will destroy everything,” but you have 
immediately seen what is needed here and have filled me with 
enthusiasm.’ 

He said this instinctively and with every wish to be quite 
sincere; it came out without any calculation that if Galahof did 
really speak about him, Polukhin wou^d only smile with his 
living eye and answer : 

‘T know, he himself told me about it.’ 

‘So you will take it on?’ asked Polukhin. 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘That’s right. Get on with it/ 



XVII 


The next day arkady nesnamof arrived, and tn the evening 
Kislialfof prepared to go and see him. He really prepared, try- 
to dress himself as smartly ^as possible. It seemed to him 
that Tvith the carelessness of Arkady in matters of dress, a 
carefully and well-dressed man would create a good impression 
oil his young wife. 

This, however, led to trouble. First, as he hurriedly put his 
boots on one of the laces broke and had to be tied in a knot. The 
ends of the knot showed and had to be cut off, then the knot 
became unfastened. In addition, the heels of the boots, worn 
down on one side by the asphalt pavements, had a poverty- 
stricken appearance, and were discoloured, as he had not always 
patience to polish them at the back. 

Instead of proper elastic braces he had for a long time used 
window cord. As he liad no meetings with women, he quite coolly 
cut the cord from the windows to make himself braces, and spread 
out his tie so that it hid the worn part of his shirt. Now, at the 
thought of what Arkady’s wife would have thought could she 
have seen him doins* that sort of thing, he became Uvshamed, and 
even blushed. It was as if there was someone in the room watch- 
ing the manipulation of his attire. 

Elena Victorovna does not worry, she goes to the Volga to get 
fr(*sh air, and buys new clothes for herself, whilst he, when he 
prepares io visit decent people, is obliged to busy himself with 
blac'k magic over his suit and overcoat. Yes, and in addition the 
overcoat ! With stitches in the back ! 

He took off his pince-nez and rubbed the place where 
they had left a red mark, then he began to vshave. He upset 
n metal tumbler for shgving water on the dressing table. 
Immediately, from the direction of the lower middle class 
woman’s room behind the partition, there came a voice : 

‘Perhaps you would like some boiling water? I have some 
in the kettle.’ 

This told him that if she knew by the sound of the falling 
tumbler that he was about to shave, then this woman could 
hear everything that went on in the room. 

With a frightened expression he glanced at the partition 
and, without the aid of his pince-nez, with his short-sighted 
eyes, he saw two enormous bugs. 

Ever since the lower middle class woman had come to live 
on the same floor, the whole flat had suffered from an invasion 
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c>l bugs. It was no use trying to destroy them, as other follow- 
ed fast, 

‘Do these bugs swarm from your place?’ asked Kisliakof 
with irritation, lathering his chin. 

'No, I have none, they don’t bite me,’ answered the woman 
behind the partition. 

Arkady’s flat on the Sadovaya was some distance from where 
Kisliakof lived, but he decided to walk, in order that his 
cheeks, which were quite flushed after fussing about with his 
dressing, might cool down. 

Arkady Nesnamof, as Kisliakof knew him in his youth, was 
a tall, awkward and somewhat reticent fellow, full of kindness 
and with belief in mankind. In principle his attitude was 
severe, but he always spoke about those with whom he was 
intimate as *a most excellent man,’ or 'a very clever chap’. 

They had lived together throughout their years of student- 
ship. Arkady had run about in winter in a thin old overcoat, 
giving lessons, hating the hourgeois and being proud of his 
poverty. 

He had dreamed of the time when the tempest of life would 
scatter to the wind the dull, sated, stolid mass of respectable 
humanity. 

In his friendly arguments with Kisliakof he always 
disagreed on one point. Kisliakof considered the individual 
and his rights as the most important matter, but Arkady said 
that truth and justice should take first place. If individuality 
were admitted, then dozens of other weaker qualities would add 
themselves, whilst there must be equality and universal justice 
for every-one, Arkady hated everything which was popularly 
considered necessary and of the established order. He led an 
ascetic life, vsharing his last kopeck with a friend and cursing 
when the friend promised to repay it soon. He always slept on 
bare boards, but the thing he hated most was religion, because it 
forced men to accept evil with humility instead of fighting 
against it. 

,Arkady occupied two rooms in a three-storied house down a side 
etreet. 

The streets were already dark, and the locality was gloomy. 

As he approached the house Kisliakof felt that his heart beat 
more strongly, and the flush, which had disappeared during the 
walk, returned to his cheeks. He was thinking all the time that 
in a few moments he would be meeting his friend and his wife. 
Had she realized the special tone of the telegram? 

In the entrance hall there was a smell of paint, and shavings 
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of wood were scattered about on the floor. Probably some repairs 
were being made. 

He opened the glass door and involuntarily stopped to look at 
his reflection in the glass by the light of the lamp. His cheeks 
were still flushed, even his ears were red. He put his hands up to 
cool them and they became still redder. In the wide corridor of 
llie second floor there were doors on both sides, as in an hotel. 
The walls had just been whitewashed and the doors were being 
painted. Sheets of paper had been spread over the doors of 
Arkady’s flat, so that those going in would not daub themselves 
with paint. The doors were open. In the room could be seen 
unpacked trunks, a lighted candle stood on the table and the 
electric lamp was not lit. Some cooked sausage lay on a piece of 
paper and there was an empty glass and cup on the table. 
Pi obably they had just had tea. 

In the middle of the room stood a man in a linen blouse without 
a* belt, with his sleeves rolled up and with his hair falling over his 
face. He was occupied in unpacking a wooden box, from the top 
boards of which he wns pulling out nails with a pair of pincers. 

In the large figure and the hair Kisliakof at once recognized 
Arkady Nesnamof. 

At the sound of footsteps Arkady raised his head and, throwing 
back his hair, smiled kindly, 

‘I am pleased to see you.’ 

At first glance Kisliakof noticed a great change in Arkady. I» 
the old days, on meeting a friend, he would have shouted at the top 
of his voice, ‘Ah, here he is, the rascal,’ or something of the sort, 
but now there was some sort of confused restlessness in him; he 
began to look around the room for some place in which to seat his 
guest; there was none of the old noisiness, sweeping gestures and 
eagerness. 

He had long hair, which he had the habit of throwing back with 
his hand when talking, {^nd a small beard, which he occasionally 
twisted. He was somewhat clumsy, absent-minded, and good- 
natured. There was always something wrong with his dress, he 
citliej’ forgot to put something on or put it on inside out. 

‘Why are you sitting here in the candlelight?* 

‘We’ve blown out a fuse. Will you have some tea?’ 

'No, why waste time on making tea?’ said Kisliakof in a 
buoyant, high-spirited tone, as he thought that Arkady’s wife was 
behind the closed door of the other room. ‘Come closer and let me 
have a look at you,’ said he, taking his friend by the elbow and 
turning him towards the light. ‘You also, my friend, have 
aged. . . . Did you get my wire?’ asked Kisliakof, still in the 
some high-spirited tone. 

‘Yes, yes, many thanks. Both Tamara and I have been looking 
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forward to Mosrow as to the promised land. . . . And you yourself 
are even eleg-antly dressed — collar, tie, a good suit/ said Arkady, 
surveying his friend, 

‘You don't know with what impatience I have awaited you both/ 
said Kisliakof. 

‘Yes, my dear friend, how many years is it since we saw each 
other? So you are working? . . 

M am working,’ answered Kisliakof hesitatingly. ‘Now, tell me 
what is happening in the provinces.’ 

‘Things are bad. The worst thing is that there is absolutely no 
society, everyone sits in his dugout and has no common interests 
with anyone else. For this reason people only meet together to 
drink vodka, and then they drink a lot — even the women and 
girls,’ said Arkady, seating himself on the box with the pincers 
in his hand. ‘Hut what can you expect? There is no purpose in 
life, and as someone said, purpose is the God of living man.’ 

‘Yes, that is true.’ 

‘And so . . . because of this no one has any interest in any- 
thing; peo])le’s interests do not extend beyond white flour. The 
general feeling amongst the peoi)le of the educated class is that 
th(^y are like Egyptian slaves, who have been set to build pyramids 
which will form their own graves. You see, it is as though we 
people have finished with everything — at one moment we are filled 
with fright, the next we long to find forgetfulness,’ said Arkady. 
*At work no one does anything thorough; every man distrusts 
his neighbour and is always on the alert. So we sit and look 
round at each other. Of all the people of the educated class in 
the town only two left a good impression on me : only two, they 
are Uncle ^klisha and Levotchka, as we call them. They are most 
excellent people, with great spiritual aspirations; they, vsomehow, 
gave us a chance to breathe: two only in the whole town.’ 

Arkady did not ask his friend whether he was a Communist or 
not, and to Kisliakof came the thought that perhaps he was think- 
ing : ‘The fellow is merry, it seems he has arranged his affairs 
all right.' 

Because of this, and in order that Arkady should not think him 
strange, Kisliakof said : 

‘Yes, my friend, things are bad here as well. We work only 
for a piece of bread, because, as you very truly said, we have 
no purpose in life. In every one of us purpose has been killed 
and no foreign purpose can produce faith. How can we even 
consider this, knowing that there is no future?’ 

He said this in order to be able, if Arkady asked: ‘What are 
you now and what do you do?’ to cover the fact that he had been 
forced to play false at his work. 
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Arkady got up from the box, and with the pincers in his hand, 
began to pace the room. 

‘Yes/ said he, alter some thonght, ‘the llussian intelligentsia, 
as we understand it, came into being in the Jlelinsky era and 
finished with Lenin. Shall we be able to find a new conscious- 
ness, the old one having diedi^ If wt' cannot, theii we shall dege- 
nerate, beciause no social group can exist without a ]>urpose.’ 

Kisliakof could not recognize his calmness, it caused him to be 
nervous and produced a longing to tell Arkady all about himself 
in a way which would be definitely appreciated, to make it ap- 
pear that in no way had he betrayed the principles of the intel- 
ligentsia. 

He also spoke with animation, because of the feeling within 
him and also be<‘ause the wife of Arkady was in the other room, 
and, assuming that she was of the same point of view as Arkady, 
it was pleasing that she should hear him. Probably she was now 
dressing for his benefit. 

It was not desirable that he should inquire about her, as Arkady 
might think that he came chiefly because of her. lie only listen- 
ed, therefore, for the slightest sound behind the door, but heard 
nothing. 

‘If misfortune comes to someone, then all his friends cool off 
and begin to avoid him in order not to be obliged t(» help,’ con- 
tinued Kisliakof. 

‘Yes, it is a terrible thing,’ said Arkady, gazing thoughtfully 
through his pince-nez at something in the distivnce. 

‘And what a moral collapse! Now, in one of the flats in our 
house lives a couple, they are both good-looking and still young, 
not long ago they were looked upon as exem])lary, now they are 
divorced — he has thrown her out o^' the flat and lives with a new 
wife, and she is suing him in court, they are certain to have 
legal prcxjeedings about the furniture.’ 

Arkady frowned painfjilly. 

Must think of going to court about furniture with the being 
with whom you had mutual spiritual joys.’ 

‘They go to court for the reason that no longer have they any 
joy left — that is the moral degeneration,’ said Arkady. Then 
after some thought he added: ‘Yes, God has gone out of our 
lives. Is it for ever or not?’ 

Kisliakof was astonished by this mention of God, of whom 
Arkady would not even hear in the old days. He did not, how- 
ever, express his astonishment, but even added himself : ‘Yes, 
you are quite right. It is just so, God has gone out of our 
lives and all that remains is the animal struggling for existence/ 

‘And what is the general position?* 

‘What about the general position?’ said Kisliakof, shrugging 
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his shoulders, and before he had time to recollect himself he 
said: ‘White flour thirty roubles a pud, A state in which crea- 
tiveness and personality are being squeezed out of existence is 
flourishing. They try to their utmost to reconstruct everything, 
but in erecting stone buildings completely destroy the human 
personality and soul. They think that everything can be done 
by compulsion, but there is a good English saying ’ 

‘But what do the Communist themselves stand for?’ asked 
Arkady, interrupting his friend. 

Kisliakof was on the point of saying that mostly they were 
stubborn fanatics, who were unable to see realities, all the prin- 
ciples of life having been replaced by the principle of force, that 
they had killed all tree thought in the land, and so on, but he 
suddenly felt moral shame before the absent Polukhin, as it meant 
that he would say one thing to his face and quite a different thing 
behind his back. 

‘Do you know, I have recently taken notice of the Communists,’ 
said Kisliakof. ‘T have watched them closely, and I must affirm 
that in spite of their policy, which is wrong from beginning to 
end, there are in their midst people of the highest integrity ; more 
than that, there are fine personalities, and they offer great possibi- 
lities for creative work and allow a man with initiative full free- 
dom ; but he must work. At the same time the aiT’ogan(‘e of su])e- 
riority is entirely absent. They know how to choose people, there 
one must give them their due.’ 

‘Yes, I can agree with you there. For science, for example, 
they do a lot. The previous Government didn’t do a tenth part of 
what they are doing. All this is true,’ said Arkady sadly. 

Kisliakof became more animated because Arkady praised the 
Communists, the fact that his friend understood and that he could 
speak frankly and wholeheartedly cheered him, and he continued : 

‘In their midst one does more often come across a man who is 
worthy of esteem than among the intelligentsia. They have their 
own purpose, which, if you like, they hold sacred, but our intelli- 
gentsia ’ 

‘Has a broken spine,’ interrupted Arkady with a sweeping ges- 
ture, and added: 

‘Yes, the spine is broken. , , . There’s menace of a broken 
spine for half the human race. Their soulful pose is vanity.’ 
Arkady pointed with his fingers to the West. ‘Mankind has not 
yet appreciated with what persistence the stone of the history of 
the world is being struck, and the time is at hand when this stone 
will crack and break into dust.’ 

‘And where is the wife?’ asked Kisliakof, deciding that the 
time had come when he could ask about her. Perhaps it was even 
wrong not to ask. 
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‘She hurried off to some of her theatrical friends, you know she 
is a budding actress and just now she is running about, but cannot 
get settled anywhere. I sometimes feel concerned and frightened 
about her.’ 

Kisliakof felt slightly annoyed. He had sent a telegram with 
such warm, intimate wishes, which he had meant for her, and she 
could not even stay at home that evening, although she knew that 
he would call. 

He had visions of a fine romantic friendship with her, a half 
brc.lherly friendship, as he could not think of the wdfe of his friend 
ill arv other sense. She might be a sort of sister to him, with an 
elusive efflorescence of some other suppressed feeling, which would 
only strengthen and sharpen their intimacy. 

‘Here is her photograph,’ said Arkady. He went into the other 
room, and through the half-open door Kisliakof saw the unmade 
b(‘d, probably just as they had left it that morning, and a large 
walnut chair on which were thrown about stockings and other 
parts of a woman’s garments. He glanced round the room and 
could not see any traces of a woman’s touch. 

Arkady brought in a photograph and handed it to his friend, 
then he returned to his box, as if not wishing to disturb his impres- 
sion and probably at the same time waiting for the judgment. 

Kisliakof looked at the photograph of a woman, or rather a girl, 
of about twenty years. She was wearing a wide blouse, a short 
skirt and long stockings which he could see to above the knees. 
She was seated on a fence, probably the photograph had been taken 
somewhere in the country. The first thing to catch his eye was her 
legs. It was strange to see in such a slender girl, legs which were 
so long and so round at the bend of the knees. 

‘Well, what do you think of her?’ asked Arkady. 

‘Very beautiful,’ said Kisliakof, and he reflected that he could 
not have asked Arkady with such pride about his Elena Victorovna. 

Arkady was obviously ‘pleased to hear his friend’s opinion, but 
he made no show of it and busied himself with the box. He wanted 
to raise the lid, but could not grasp the top of the nails with the 
pincers, as they were hammered loo far into the soft wood. He 
could not find anything suitable for the purpose. 

‘Here, try with this,’ said Kisliakof, taking his dagger out from 
under his jacket. 

Without looking up, Arkady took the dagger and inserted it 
under the lid, but instead of turning upward it slipped down a 
crack at the side. Tittering a cry, Arkady pressed his hand over 
his cut finger. The bipod spurted out on to the floor and on the 
covering of the arm-chair, and when he went into the bedroom to 
wash and bandage the wound a trail of blood remained on the floor. 

‘How clumsy you are,’ said Kisliakof. 
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All the time lie sat waiting in the hope that the hostess would 
i’eturn, but it w’as already eleven o’clock and the house gates were 
closed at half-past eleven, after which he would have to give the 
porter a tip unless it happened that other people entered at the 
same time, in which case he could go in with the crowd without 
giving anything, as it could not be said who rang first. 

He was annoyed that he had received no attention from Tamara 
and that all his psychical tuning up had been in vain. 

‘You must forgive her, please; she came to Moscow in such a 
rush that it was impossible for her to stay at home this evening/ 
said Arkady confusedly, as though feeling that it was wrong that 
he should be seeing his friend out. 

As Kisliakof walked home he thought of the change which he 
had seen in Arkady. He had, probably, in some way turned to 
religion, whilst Kisliakof himself could not understand such lean- 
ings; still, though they were different spiritually, they shared a 
mutual negative attitude towards the new regime. And then, of 
course, an intelligent man must be instinctively forbearing 
towards other people’s opinions, and Kisliakof had listened with 
the greatest interest to that which was foreign to him, but near tc 
his friend. 
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Next evexini, kisli vKor vistTEW ms i somkwiivt eaheiku 

so as to Ik* (‘ortaiii to find Tamara in, in i*ast* slu* intended {^‘oiii}^ 
out somewhere later, hut when he arrivt*il, aj 4 *ain she was not 
there. 

Arkady was pacdng* up and down the room and seemed per- 
turbed. 

‘She said that she would he hack at five, hut i)rohahly some- 
thing has detained her.’ 

He went to the window, where all manner ot' seientifie appara- 
tus was standing, and, shaking a flask <‘ontaiiiing some liquid, 
held ii up fo the light. His appearaiiee seemed to show that he 
w^anted to tell his friend something, hut hadn't the courage to do 
so. 

At last he stood still and said : 

‘J am very upset about the sort of people she is associating with. 
There aj*e now in life only three things which are precious to me 
and for which I live: they are my seienet*, your friendshi]), and 
lasllv, the love of Tamara. 1 have always regarded women as 
being finer and nobler than we aie; I have never had unclean 
thoughts in eonneetion with women. 1 have always imagined 
them as mother, sister, friend. She has always lejiresented to 
me something which forced me to he better,’ said Arkady, as 
usual somewhat shyly when he was expressing inner thoughts, of 
which he always seemed to he shy and ashamed. 

‘You will say that in this, as in my belief in man, 1 am a 
strange idealist.’ 

‘No, T will not say that you are a strange idealist,’ said Kis- 
liakof. ‘Such things are scarce now that we (‘an only value 
such people as rare jewels.’ 

‘Now there you exaggerate. . . .’ 

‘But I repeat it.’ 

‘I was telling you about the people witli whom she is mixing. 
What can I say*'^ This generation gets nowhere; th(*y have got 
away from the old life and the new will not accept them, so they 
remain morally naked. This generation carried within itself no 
treasure of thought, no serious feeling of upliftment, it is not 
capable of it and its chief aim is to fight its way in life and to 
attain, by whatever means it can, its illegal place in it. At the 
same time,’ said Arkady, pausing and looking at his friend, ‘ “to 
get there” in their language in no way means the realization of 
some ideal, but merely arranging themselves in the most primi- 
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tive animal sense. All her women friends I have met look on life^ 
with a cynical simplicity : to sleep with a man means nothing to 
them. In the old days when a woman and a man went together 
she really gave him her heart, she united to the furthermost 
limits of her being, but now they have nothing to give and they 
regard any union as a trivial pleasure or as a means to an end. 

^And man? Man in his relation to woman is just the same. 
He always takes that which is easy to get, and what does he value^ 
most in woman nowadays?’ 

Arkady again paused and looked at his friend. 

‘Legs! . . he said, after a short silence. ‘He does not 

look at the face, at the eyes, or at the soul, but at the legs. 

‘Yes, it is terrible, and so you will understand how it tortures 
me to think that some blackguard will turn up for whom it will 
be just “a trifling ideasure” to despise what is for me most sacred. 
1 am glad that she has as male society this descent Uncle Misha 
and Levotchka, who stand between her and various ne’er-do-wells, 
though she is certainly protected by the love she bears towards 
me; but what frightens me is the absence of spiritual inner life in 
her, she cannot remain a moment by herself, she continually seeks 
for external stimulants, she is always wanting to go somewhere. 
At home she is not a housewife, she sleeps until ten o’clock. I 
have to make the coffee myself. At the same time she is 
oppressed and annoyed with poverty, at the impossibility of 
having silk stockings, as is the fashion. She is an egoist; with 
those she likes she is nice and kind, the others do not exist for 
her. What particiilarly perturbs me is that she has a great 
sexual curiosity. . . . ISTow it has started to rain,’ said 

Arkady, approaching the vrindow, outside which the rain was 
falling heavily on tlie trees. 

‘But what saves her is her innocen(‘e, a sort of childish naivete. 
which in her is combined with a full knowledge of the physical 
relationship,’ added Arkady. 

Suddenly he pricked up his ears and looked in the direction of 
the door, and with relief : 

‘Now there she is, thank God! Come in, come in, you are very 
late,’ said he, opening the door. 



XIX 


On the thresitoli) appeared a talt, oire with a white face 
and full lips. 

‘I am quite wet,' she exclaimed, laugdiin^^*. She immediately 
saw the presence of a stran^^er in the room, and though vshe had md 
yet greeted him, it was clear that her aiiiiuation was related in a 
greater degree to the presence of a guest about whom she had 
heard a great deal from her husband and with whom she would in 
the near future be intimately acquainted, than to the tact that 
she was wet through. 

‘I am not alone,’ said Tamara. ‘I ran into TTncle Misha in the 
street, just as it began to rain, and he brought me home in a taxi, 
like one of the rich. AVe only got wet as we ran to the doorway 
here.’ 

‘Come in, come in,’ cried Arkady, and he became uncoiuuionly 
fussy and went out into the corridor to bring his friend in. Then 
he rushed to help his wife to take her things off. 

‘Don’t, don’t,’ exclaimed Tamara. ‘You will get wet.’ 

Shaking her head, she took ihe hat from her very fair hair, 
which was cropped closely in the fashionable style, and gripping" 
her short skirt between her knees, she began to shake the hat in 
front of her on the mat. 

Her companion was a tall, broad-chested man, in a blue shirt 
fastened with a belt. He greeted Arkady, but refused to come in, 
saying that he was in a hurry. 

‘I brought her home safely and now 1 must go,’ said he. 

‘A most excellent fellow,’ said Arkady to Kisliakof when Uncle 
Misha had gone. 

Arkady’s exuberance wa^ probably due to his wife’s return uiid 
the fact that she was about to become acquainted with his friend. 
He had not yet introduced them and hovered about her helping 
her to take off the blue jacket. She remained in an open-necked 
white blouse and a blue skirt which scarcely reached her knees. 

‘ffow introduce yourselves,’ said Arkady, glancing from his wife 
to his friend, as if there was already some bond of relationship 
between them. 

Tamara looked for the first time at the visitor, and extended to 
him her hand, which was as large as a man’s and had well-polished 
nails. She seemed to lean backward. Her exuberant tone dis- 
appe^red and for a few seconds she looked with an open unconfused 
glance into Kisliakof’s eyes. 

The exceptional whiteness of her face was most shaking, it 
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arrenlunted the fullness of her lips, which became still more red 
and moist as she hurriedly passed the tii) of her tongue over them. 

As with the photograph, the first thing on which Kisliakof's 
eyes rested was her legs and the thin silk stockings; as in the snap- 
shot they were very full and round at the knees, esiieeially when 
she sat down and drew her short skirt over them. 

‘In practically a moment we were soaked by the rain,’ said 
Tamara. ‘Now T will get tea ready at once. You want some tea?’ 

‘Don’t ask, but get on with it,’ exclaimed Arkady with simu- 
lated severity, as if trying to boast before Kisliakof of how he 
treated his handsome wife. 

‘I will, I will,’ she cried in turn, and obediently she hurried 
into the other room, but in closing the door she found time to 
glance at Kisliakof, not with the formal smile which she had 
given him while talking, but as a woman who wants to take a 
good look at a man whom she will often have to meet. 

Ijeft to themselves the friends were silent and seemed as 
though they did not know what to talk about, as though the whole 
-atmosi)here ot the room had suddenly changed. It seemed that , 
something entirely new had entered and had attracted all their 
attention, leaving them no room for their mutual interests. How- 
ever much Arkady tried to make it appear that he resumed their 
interrupted talk, it was clear that the thread had been broken. He 
paced agitatedly about the room, rubbing his hands and saying 
Irom time to time : 

‘Such is life, such is life. . . 

Although it was obvious that he was excited as regards the 
impression his wife made on his friend, he purjiosely maintained 
an unconcerned expression, as if to make it appear that he did 
not even think about it. 

He stood by the window with his back to Kisliakof, shaking his 
head at the rain which beat upon the panes and flowed down in 
streams. 

‘1 must say you are to be envied,’ said Kisliakof, sensing that 
his friend was waiting to hear an opinion. 

AVith beaming face, Arkady turned quickly from the window : 

‘You are really favourably impressed?’ 

‘A remarkable woman,’ said Kisliakof, knowing that Arkady 
would be sure to tell Tamara what he said, and he tried to say 
something original and exceptionally pleasant about her which 
would make her, as a woman, take an interest in him. 

‘Her eyes, they are the naive, innocent eyes of a child, and the 
lips and lower part of the face give the impression of a woman of 
great passion: restless, changeable and ambitious, but this per- 
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haps will never realize itself, because over everything her miivcte. 
which is innocent of all evil, predominates.’ 

Arkady, who awaited the end of his friend’s words with an 
impatient, gratified expression, clapped him vigorously on the 
shoulder and said : 

‘A most wonderful appreciation I Just naivete, which knows no 
evil. A child, just a child, stux)id and often capricious, that is 
what she is. You have summed her up splendidly.’ 

He even moved as though to run to the room where Tamara 
was. 

"Onlv you must not tell her,’ said Kislitikof. 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, it isn’t necessary. ’ 

‘Very well then . . said Arkady, and Kisliakof could tell 

by the expression on his face that he certainly would tell her. 

‘And what a wonderful figure ! What hands ! In them one 
senses the woman and at the same time almost a man’s strength.’ 

Actually, he ought to have said that what had impressed him 
most was her legs, legs and hips, but it was impossible to say this 
to a husband who was also his friend. 

Tamara went out of the bedroom into the corridor, where the 
communal kitchen was, then returning, she seated herself at the 
table and watched Arkady, who continued to pace the room. 

Kisliakof noti(*ed that when she watcdied from any distance she 
half closed her eyes short-sightedly, and that this he(uune her 
very well, although she tried to conceal her short-sightedness. 

‘I had better put the tea in,’ said Arkady and he xxmred sonu.^ 
tea from a packet into the glass caddy. 

Kisliakof got the imi)ression that in spite of the encouraging 
remarks of Arkady, Tamara did not know how to keep house. She 
sat at the table and did not even show any inclination to gathei* 
up the playing cards which were scattered about, nor the scissors 
and a glove which were l.wing there, as if it did not concern her. 

Then, when the samovar had been brought in, Arkady made the 
tea and handed the cups to Tamara. She remained sitting where 
she was and took them from him. 

‘Now what about yonr work?’ said Arkady to his wife. ‘Is 
there any hope?’ 

A grimace of pain passed over Tamara’s quiet face. 

‘I sat at that terrible exchange for five hours. Musia intro- 
duced me to several producers: they all promised, but said not at 
present. Musia wants to introduce me to another, a foreigner, 
who is going to Odessa to produce a film.’ 

‘Don’t let us talk about it,’ she almost shrieked. 

Kisliakof felt disappointed because she scarcely looked at him* 
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Some ordinary person, who interested her in no way, might have 
been sitting in the room. Perhaps Arkadys’ question about her 
work had taken her thoughts away from the guest. 

‘But I am happy,’ said Tamara suddenly. ‘Happy because I 
am in Moscow. How I longed to be here ! What a poor dull life 
we had there among the provincial intelligentsia. You cannot 
imagine it.’ 

She addressed this remark to KisHakof. 

‘Among them one doesn’t hear one single interesting thought, 
or meet one clever person. When people meet for the first time 
they try to make an impression by saying smart things, but later. 

. . .’ She waved her hands with a gesture of hopelessness. 

‘And what about Levotchka and Uncle Misha,’ said Arkady; 
and he added, ‘outstanding personalities and excellent characters 
there certainly are, but generally speaking — the spine is broken.’ 

Tamara made no reply to Arkady’s remark; she busied herself 
in pouring out the tea and looked short-sightedly about the table 
to see that everything needed was there. 

‘It seems to me that the weakening of the human element is a 
result of the tendency for the communal to predominate over the 
individual,’ said Kisliakof. ‘If personality cannot find the suste- 
nance it needs, it loses itself and becomes nonentity, having none 
of its own thoughts and its own problems. Yet the whole world 
movement is the result, as you might say, of an anarchical and 
unplanned forward movement o( individual personalities. The 
popular masses always move along the direction in which a strong 
personality guides them, and when personality fails they come to 
a full stop.’ 

‘That is remarkably true,’ said Tamara, and she glanced at 
Kisliakof wdth a look of slight astonishment. 

‘In some way I am not in agreement,’ said Arkady, cutting the 
cheese. ‘Looking upon individuality in such a light creates 
boundless pride, egoism, and a mistaken belief in one’s self im- 
portance. This promoteis discord and not unity among people; 
there is no trace of love and goodness.’ 

*I do not agree with you,’ said Tamara, glancing quickly at 
Kisliakof. ‘One must first build up the ego and then union with 
other egos will be worth while. Otherwise you get the union of 
nothings.’ She smiled and again glanced quickly at Kisliakof, 
as if seeking eonfirniation of her words. 

There was a long silence, as though she found it impossible to 
explain herself; probably she felt a strong intellectual excitement, 
her eyes were glistening and her cheeks were flushed and burning. 

Kisliakof felt that his words had awakened her interest, and 
because of this he began to speak with an elation and animation 
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•sucli as he had not had for a long time. Although he was speak- 
ing of that which for a long time had not entered his life, this 
did not weaken his elation; that elation being caused not by the 
thoughts to which he was giving expression, but by the animated 
attention of the woman whose gaze was directed on him. 

Suddenly Arkady got up from the table, and with a mysterious 
gesture, approached the sideboard. 

‘We must celebrate our meeting in some way,’ said ho, taking 
out a bottle of spirits which he stored away. ‘This is cognac.’ 

‘How clever you are,’ said Tamara. ‘I did not know you had 
"the sense.’ Saying this, she got up and put her arms round 
Arkady’s neck. Then, moving away from him, she looked at 
Kisliakof. 

By this glance he felt that he was already considered as some- 
one intimate, and that she was not afraid to be tender with her 
husband in front of him. 

‘My dear, let us draw the table up to the couch, it will be more 
comfortable like that.’ 

‘An excellent idea.’ 

The men took hold of the table, on whicdi were the samovar and 
crockery, and moved it over to the couch, which stood near the 
wall, and they fastened the cord of the (dectric light to a nail, so 
that it hung over the table. 

Tamara sat on the couch and Arkady was going to put his 
friend next to her, but she said : 

‘I want you to sit near me.’ 

‘There you are! She is just a little savage and is afraid of 
anyone new until she gets to know him.’ 

They busied themselves in opening the cognac, and discovered 
that they had no corkscrew. Arkady looked round for something 
to use instead. Kisliakof remembered his dagger and handed it 
to him. 

Arkady’s glance rested dn it and avS if struck by something he 
turned pale. 

‘What is the matter with you?’ exclaimed Kisliakof and Tamara 
in one voice. 

‘Oh, nothing. ... I just feel a little faint,’ said Arkady, and 
he began to poke out the cork with the point of the dagger. 

‘W% did you turn so pale? Are you feeling unwell?’ said 
Tamara. 

‘No, r ’m all right now,’ said Arkady, trying to smile. 

They filled the glasses and drank to each other’s health then 
sipped the cognac alternately with tea. 

‘You do not know what this means to me,’ said Arkady 
‘Before you came in we were saying that now, when the finest 
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relationship between people is fliminisliing, the rarest thing is a 
friend, meaning by that a being who will under no circumstances 
betray you. The present generation does not understand the 
phrase as he and I understand it.’ 

Having drunk three small glasses of cognac*, Tamara’s cheeks 
became flushed and her eyes shone still more brightly. 

She sat on the couch near Arkady and pressed her heated cheek 
to the elbow of his shirt, vshe was very tender with him; as her 
head was below his. she glanced up at him, and when he put his 
hand on her hair she playfully rubbed her cheek against it. At 
the same time her eyes were watching Kisliakof with innocent 
attentivcmess. 

‘And [?’ asked she. 

‘What about you?’ 

‘What i)art do T play in your friendship?’ 

‘You will be his sister.’ 

‘How rcuaajkable it is,’ excdaimed Kisliakof, looking from 
Arkady to Tamara with shining (\yes. ‘You know, that was just 
how I imagined myself when 1 came here for the first time.’ 

‘Them do please say “thou” and not “you”. Be like brother 
and sistcu*.’ 

‘It is t()o soon; I cannot do that yet,’ said Tamara, looking at 
Kisliakof with a smile. 

‘No, please oblige me by addressing him as “thou” at once,’ 
exclaimed Arkady. He filled her glass. ‘Say — “thou”, 

Hyppolit !’ 

‘But I cannot. I will say it, but later on.’ 

However, she got up and, a])proac*hing Kisliakof with the glass 
in her hand, she* looked liim straight in the eyes and said : 

‘I drink to my friendship with you.’ 

Arkady cla])ped and, seizing them both by the shoulders, tried 
to make them kiss, but Tamara jumped aside. 

After this all three seated themselves on the c*ouch and gossiped 
cosily. At the same time Tamara put her elbows on the table and, 
resting her chin on them, looked first at her husband and then at 
his friemd. 

Never before had Kisliakof experienced such an agreeable 
sensation. 

He suddenly felt pleased by the thought that as was the due of 
an honest an cl decent man, everything would go swimmingly with 
them. 

He thought of how he had awaited her glance when they first 
met, and he did not move his eyes away when she looked at him. 
Then, when she was squeezing herself on the couch between him 
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and the table, he had moved his legs, but so that she should brush 
her knees against his. 

But he felt that even in his innermost thoughts he was quite 
irreproachable before his friend. They could look boldly and 
simply into each other’s eyes, because these would only be 
brotherly glances. 

He felt an extraordinary, fatherly rather than brotherly., tender- 
ness towards this young girl-woman, and joy that he could address 
her as ‘thou/ as his little sister. 

Tamara went out to the kitchen for something. 

Waiting until she had gone out of the door, Kisliakof addressed 
Arkady : 

‘How grateful I am to you ! It is a long time since I experienc- 
ed what I am feeling now/ 

‘Put this away," said Arkady, handing him the dagger with 
which he had opened the bottle. He made no comment upon his 
friend’s remark. 

Kisliakof looked at him with astonishment, 

‘But what is it? . , . Why did you turn so pale? Do tell 

me." 

‘I can’t understand it myself," said Arkady. ‘T had a terrible 
dream last night. I returned here from somewhere at the dead 
of night. The door was open. In terrified loneliness a solitary 
candle flickered on the table. The windows were ominously dark, 
as happens in dreams. I suddenly felt, no, not felt, but know," 
said Arkady, with wide opened, terror-stricken eyes, ‘that some- 
thing awaited me in the room.’ He painted to the bedroom, 
‘Suddenly I saw, . said he in a whisper. . . , 

Kisliakof had a creeping sensation in his spine as he waited in 
uneasy expectation for what Arkady would say next. 

‘Suddenly I saw a long trail of blood from the table to the 
bedroom door. I rushed there and opened the door. . . 

Within I saw a black curfain. The trail continued towards it. I 
was seized with terror, I pulled aside the curtain and saw there 
. , . nothing , . . emptiness! But such a terrifying empti- 
ness as only happens in dreams. And those dark windows and 

the guttering candle in the other room. . , continued 

Arkady in terror. *I seized this candle, searched in every corner, 
moved the large walnut arm-chair, and under it I saw . . , just 

this dagger, , . / said he in a low voice. At the same time 

Kisliakof turned pale at such an unexpected ending. 

‘But perhaps you saw in your dream any Caucasan dagger; they 
are all very much alike/ 

‘No, I am certain it was just this one!’ said Arkady in terror. 
‘The same monogram, the same broken ornament. . , .’With 


s.s . — i 
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a superstitious friglil Arkady pointed to the ornament. How docs 
this coincidence come about when I have seen it for the first time 
to-day?’ 

Kisliakof began to cast his mind back, but in his excitement 
he could not remember whether Arkady had seen the dagger 
before or not. 

Tamara entered the room. 

At once they both became silent. 

‘Why have you both such strange faces?’ asked she in astonish- 
ment. 

‘Why? . . . nothing. . . muttered Arkady, and when 

she went into the bedroom he whispered to Kisliakof : 

‘Do not tell her, or she, like all superstitious women, will be 
upset.’ 



XX 


HyPPOLIT KTSLTAKOr RKTFRNED FROM ARKAPY's FLAT FILLED WITH 

pDiotion and brightened by a new and nnexpocied feeling. He 
noticed with pleasure that the corridor w;is unnsnally clean. The 
next day, he learned that it was his turn for duty. 

He had an instinctive loathing for any coinnmnal work, for 
house meetings, elections and re-ele(‘tions, as for something 
dcmieaning, and if he had to go and fight to hold his room against 
the covetousness of th(' neighbours, or to give any sort of expla- 
nation to the managers of the house, he felt really ill. Beeause of 
this, and having missed all the meetings, he only got second-hand 
information of the decisions taken there. 

So it now happened. Tn the morning, instead of working on 
the scheme of reorganization, he had to clean the kitchen, lavatory 
and (‘orridor. 

Tt seemed to him that all the tenants would come out of their 
rooms to see how he, the individual with fastidious •j)ers(mal tastes, 
would liandle the brush and wavsh out the water closet. He took 
the brush and began to sweep the corridor. On his face was a 
disdainful grin and there was a laconic (‘xpression about his move- 
imnits, assumed in case anyom? should come out and find him, a 
man of the educated (dass, doing such work. 

Contrary to his expectation, the tenants did not look out of their 
rooms to view his performance, and nobody laughed at him, and 
the wife of the locksmith, passing to the kitchen and noticing how 
he was wringing out the floorcloth, said to him : 

‘You ought to cover yourself up, otherwise you will spoil your 
good trouvsers. Wait a minute, I have a stick which you can 
fasten round you with your •belt and use instead of an apron. ^ 

vShe said this so naturally and seriously, without any sneer, that 
out of gratitude for such attention he felt that he could not refuse 
her advice. 

She brought the sack and herself fastened it under his belt, and 
Kisliakof, raising his elbows, only turned round in the middle of 
the kitchen, as though he was at a fashionable tailor’s trying on 
a new suit. 

‘And you must wring the floorcloth out like this, said the lock- 
smith’s wife when he squeezed it in his hands over the sink. 

She took the floorcloth out of his hands and, grasping her skirts 
between her knees, twisted it and squeezed the water out. 

Kisliakof thanked her warmly. 

While he was sweeping the corridor and dusting the kitchen he 
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could continue to grin with the disdain of a gentleman who was 
not used to such dirty work, but when it came to the business of 
the lavatory he ceased grinning and, locking himself in, began 
to work. But he forgot to bolt the door. 

The handsome lady, who went about in the morning in a lilac 
shawl, hurried down the corridor as if trying to hide herself from 
prying eyes and opened the door of the bathroom with a bang, 
pushing it into Kisliakof’s back. He, with the sack round his 
waist, was stooping over the bucket to wet his floorcloth. 

The lady shrieked with fright and his pince-nez fell from his 
nose into the bucket. He blushed to the roots of his hair. 

‘Run away, run away from here,’ he was saying to himself. 
^He, a personality, a unique personality, obliged to clean up after 
some vulgar lower middle class w^oman. 

‘I can understand most things, but when my dignity! . , 
he suddenly exclaimed aloud, but recollecting himself he became 
silent, as someone approached the door, and, probably astonished 
at this pathetic exclamation, began to knock and ask who was 
there and what was the matter. 

Kisliakof crouched silently where he was, with the floorcloth in 
his hand, not daring to move and betray his presence there. It 
would j eally have made a fine picture — a man of the educated 
class, crouching in the lavatory with floorcloth in his hand and a 
sack round his waist, shouting out about something. 

Having finished the cleaning, he peeped cautiously out of the 
bathroom, and, seeing that the corridor was empty, he threw the 
bucket into the kitchen and rushed into his room. 

The wife of the professor, with her old-fashioned style of hair- 
dress and pince-nez on her nose, glanced at him with astonish- 
ment on meeting him and quietly asked : 

‘What is the matter with you?’ 

Kisliakof, thinking that probably his expression had changed so 
greatly after his humiliating work, said : 

‘When your dignity. . . .’ 

Then suddenly seeing the sack round his waist he realized that 
he had forgotten to take it off, and without another word he darted 
into his room. 
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As HE ENTERED THE DOOR HE EELT THAT IIE PET HIS FOOT ON 
something, and looking down, he saw a letter on the floor. It was 
the practice, when tenants were not in iheir rooms, for letters to 
be pushed under the door. Probably, while he had been working 
in the bathroom someone had beem looking for him. Tlis room 
was not locked ; that meant that he was not out. 

As was to be expected, the letter was from Elena Victorovna. 
She wrote to say that the separation made her feel, as she had 
never felt before, how much she loved him and how hard she felt 
it was to be away from his side. 

As usual, Kisliakof glanced quickly over the letter, looking for 
something of importance, agreeable or disagreeable, some com- 
missions or instructions. 

Further in the letter Elena Victorovna mentioned the position 
of poor Madame Zvenigorodsky; she expressed her opinion of the 
wild licentiousness of men, and of theii* complete moral collapse. 
At the same time she asked him to ascertain whether Zvenigorodsky 
was selling her things, because for two days she had had disturb- 
ing premonitions. How well she knew, had it not been often 
proved, what a remarkable sense of premonition she had. 

Kisliakof glanced over these sentences quickly, merely think- 
ing that here was a woman who had comi)leted the highest educa- 
tion open to women, who had studied xdiilosophy and natural 
science, speaking about premonitions. 

In conclusion she again wrote about her feelings and said how 
lonely she was without him, and in addition liow terribhi the town 
was. People crowding everywhere — in the forest, on the grass, 
what litter they made, and , in the evenings sang wild songs and 
played concertinas. It would have been better for her health and 
her liver if she had gone to Essentuki instead of wasting money at 
this resort. She even had to vsleop with closed windows. 

‘You’d like to go abroad, wouldn’t you? exclaimed Kisliakof, 
unable to control himself. 

The last sentence in the letter forced him to screw it up angrily 
and throw it into a corner. 

This sentence contained a warning against spending too much 
money, ‘otherwise you will w^aste half of it and not know where it 
has gone.’ 

A fine state of affairs ! She is resting, breathes pure air (she 
never has enough air), and I have to stay here and wash lavatories, 
and she advises me to be more economical in spending the money, 
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a miserable hundred roubles which has to last me a whole month, 
and then my absent-mindedness, due to which I shall not know 
how Fve spent the money. . , . 

‘There are plenty of ways of spending without absent-minded- 
ness,’ said Kisliakof aloud, i^acing the room excitedly. He had, in 
fact, been thinking for some time that he must invite Arkady and 
his wife to sup witli him at a restaurant, even that he must order 
a bottle of (diampagne, as he remembered Tamara’s exclamation 
that Uncle Misha had brought her home ‘handsomely’ in a taxi- 
cab. It meant that it would give pleasure to her to go to a fine 
restaurant and drink expensive wine. 

And what right had she to demand an account of each kopeck 
spent? It was not she who earned the money, but he! Was she 
interesting to him as a woman? Not in the least! Then why 
should he deprive himself on account of a woman in whom he had 
absolutely no interest? / 

But words are words, and the necessity to answer the letter still 
remained; first of all because he had to calm her on the subject of 
her premonition, otherwise she might take it into her mind to rush 
home at a day’s notice. 

He seated himself gloomily at the fable, on which, during 
Elena Victorovna’s absence, had already accumulated a miscella- 
neous assortment of household ware: an unfinished glass of tea 
with a spoon in it and ends of cigarettes in the saucer, a clothes 
brush, a jar of putty, a salt cellar in which he had absent- 
mindedly pushed a cigaretle end, and heaps of old newspapers. 

It was for all the world like the room of a hotel which had not 
been cleaned after ihe departure of one guest and had been taken 
at a moment’s notice by another. 

In theory Kisliakof was a man of refined taste and at the first 
glance in another person’s flat he noticed any upholstery which 
was in bad taste, if the dining table was covered with oilcloth 
instead of a tablecloth (oilcloth always offended his eye as a 
symbol of lower middle class mediocrity) ; but in practice, that is, 
when he was left alone by Elena Victorovna, he was overwhelmed 
by chaos. Cigarette ends, slippers and trousers were the chief 
evils, and the second was — dirt. The pillow cases were obviously 
clean, but when he decided to change them he had to look about in 
the drawers, and then he thought that they were almost clean and 
that he could avoid all this trouble if he covered the pillows with 
anything which came to hand in the event of anyone calling on 
him. 

He sat at the table for quite a long time. He had a sheet of 
paper and a post card before him. The question was which to 
me. The paper would mean that he would have to sit for a whole 
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hour trying to find something to write about, but she would be 
offended if he only sent her a post card after her tender letter. 
She might be annoyed by his offhandedness, or, what was still 
worse, suspect him of a cooling off*. . . . This suspicion would 
provoke agitation, and agitation — a speedy return. It was a round 
of annoyan(*es. He must write a perfectly unnecessary letter to 
an absolutely unnecessary woman in order to be rcdieved for as 
long as possible of her presence. 

Then he decided to use the notepaper but to space the lines 
widely apart, so that the letter would not require much effort and 
would appear to be quite long. 

At the same time he made a mental note that not only in the 
political sense, but even in his relations with his wife he was 
obliged to bo false to himself. 

He wrote that he was greatly pleased to receive her letter, 
because he was already becoming uneasy as he had not heard 
from her for such a long time. Then he went on to say how very 
dull and empty the place was for him without her, and that if 
it had not been his wish that she should get as much fresh air 
as possible and improve her health, he would have gone to bring 
her back. He also said that he had been to see Arkady, who was 
wrapped up in his love for his wife, which made the visit a very 
dull affair. Poor Zvenigorodsky, he said, was walking about 
like a ghost: pale, with a vacant unseeeing look in her eyes. Rho 
had taken her husband to court. He would make immediate in- 
quiry about the things. Then he again mentioned his love. 
After this he sat tor a long time with the pen poised over the 
paper, staring at the window, as scholars stare on a hot summer 
day when solving a difficult arithmetical problem. 

At the time when his work, his purpose in life, filled his entire 
being, his wife had been his foremost confidante; he had told her 
of all his plans. Whenever he had some good idea he waited for 
her with impatience in order that he could ask her opinion about 
it, and then renewed his activities with double energy if he re- 
ceived her approval. It was as though she entered into his private 
laboratory and with an unprejudiced outlook was able to put him 
right when the step he proposed taking was not the right one. 
She studied higher mathematics on purpose to do this and often 
completed some of his calculations when he became tired after a 
prolonged effort and left his work unfinished. Under his direc- 
tion she herself completed the plans which he did not wish 
anyone else to see. 

She surrounded him with such attention and care that he had 
no need to worry about anything else when he was working ; even 
when she was several rooms away (they had a very large flat) she 
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wcDt about OB tiptoe, and she felt herself to be an immensely happy 
woman that she could be sharing; the life of such a useful man. 

But from the time when he gave up his real work and took on 
the counterfeit, when he began merely to earn his daily bread. 
there came a strange, elusive, un definable change in the relations 
between his wife and himself. Her previous watchful attention 
disappeared. She always entered the room noisily, as if knowing 
that he was not occupied with his work, as before, and that she 
could make a noise, walk about and do just what she liked. 

She often said, thoughtlessly, and almost in a tone of irritation: 

‘Run down to the shop, you are not doing anything.’ 

This ‘you are not doing anything’ was for him something terri- 
fying. If he was lying on the couch and heard his wife’s foot- 
steps in the corridor, he would jump up and sit at the writing 
desk, so that she should not think: ‘He lounges about and does 
nothing.’ He was even pleased when he felt feverish and ill, and 
made the most of his illness, so that by the right of an invalid, 
he might lie about as much as he wished. 

Elena Victorovna, as if feeling that he himself realized the 
wrongness of his new life, gradually changed from an attentive, 
adoring wife to an ill-tempered house-keeper, as if at one stroke 
all her higher gifts, all the intellectual tone, were replaced by a 
strict and precise control of the budget. 

She had an involuntary contempt of the husband whom not so 
Jong ago she had loved so well and in whom she had believed. 
She had not even considered him when she invited the aunt to 
stay and when she got tlie dogs. But vshe always liked to appear 
with him in public, as though to show that she was established, 
that she had a husband who maintained her, that they lived in 
comfort. This was really the essence of lower middle class life, 
and in order to avoid rows he himself accompanied Elena Vic- 
torovna on her Sunday walks and stopped with her to gossip to 
friends. He felt that from the moment his real work stopped all 
the ties which united him with his wife had snapped; often, in 
despair, he thought that his personality had perished and he sud- 
denly arrived at a conclusion at which he himself was surprised : 
Once everything had perished for him and there remained only 
the pitiful humdrum everyday life, without purpose, then nothing 
mattered, he had the right to do what he pleased. 

Having reached this stage, Elena Victorovna appeared to him 
as a hindrance. When he thought about her his thoughts were 
only that with the money which he spent on her he could have had 
frequent and interesting adventures with young and handsome 
women; in any case there would have been pleasure in that, and 
what had he here.^ To all this was added the thought that she 
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held him in no esteem, that she did not love him and probably 
only regarded him as a means of obtaining money. He occasion- 
ally followed her with his eyes, and when she appeared tender he 
answered her Idss, thinking that the reason was probably that she 
wanted to buy something for herself. 

Once he saw her bank book and against his will he was con- 
scious of the digusting thought which flashed through his mind : 
‘Why didn’t she deposit the money in my name? And why was 
the gold watch which she had given to him in the early days 
of their married lift? kept locked up in her desk?^ 

At the same time, he was struck by the depths to which he hail 
descended, and the thoughts which came to him, a man of the 
educated class, about his life partner. But perha])s T am no 
longer a man of the educated class but a commoner of the lowest 
order? Perhaps, having lost my real link with life, 1 have no 
real inner value? Then what do I represent now? Am I, in 
the panorama of tlie universe, the tragic hero who has been over- 
whelmed by force — or, perhaps, something else? 

It was no use thinking about this; his thoughts were now about 
how, without interfering with his honesty, to exist, even as a 
cheat; the question of whether he -would get the wreath of a 
heroic martyr was already one of the past. 

His thoughts returned at last to the letter, and he sealed it 
up and left the table. 

Before leaving for work, he put his hand out of the window to 
see what the weather was like. If it was (‘old he could put on 
his heavy overcoat, which was quite decent, but if it was warm 
he would be obliged to wear the light one with the stitches in the 
back. 

It proved to be fairly warm outside, and Kisliakof took his hat 
and, after pondering for a moment, threw the overc'oat over his 
arm, deciding that even though he felt cold he would at any rate 
be decently dressed as he*walked along the street. 

Opening the door, he wtis transfixed wdth horror by the sight 
which met his eyes across the corridor. He gras])ed immediately 
the meaning of the paint over which he had stumbled a few days 
previously. 

Kisliakof, although he had had a higher education and had 
studied natural science, was nevertheless superstitious. For ins- 
tance, he was quite accustomed to ex}>ect that wdien something 
unpleasant occurred, it would invariably be followed by a second^ 
third, or even fourth calamity. Troubles never came singly. 

The first disagreeable thing — his unexpected turn on duty — 
had already happened, bringing the crawling about with the sack 
round him in the lavatory; the second could be considered as th» 
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receipt of his wife’s letter, and the third, on the wall before him 
he saw a sheet of paper, daubed in colours with a crude picture 
such as one sees on the cover of humorous papers. From the 
whole circumstances he grasped that the painting had a definite 
connection with himself : it depicted a room in which was a table 
loaded with such a great quantity of wine as would only be con- 
sumed at a party, and in the midst of what apiieared to be a guests 
sat he, Kisliakof (this he gathered from the wording underneath), 
with a bottle tipped up to his mouth. Below was another cari- 
cature of himself in the corridor, with hair dishevelled (Kisliakof 
at once remarked to himself that there was no resemblance, as his 
hair was considerably shorter), again with a bottle in his hand, 
and near the bathroom appeared the figure of a woman. 

The meaning was clear, 

Kisliakof had no time to think; he had already seized this work 
of art, had torn it irom the w^all and trampled it underfoot. 
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Even a blind person could have seen that this was the work 
of children. It was a real trial. There were in all ninii of them 
in the flat, eig‘ht were children of the working class and the ninth, 
a freckled, carroty haired lad, with protruding ears, was the sou 
of the lower middle class woman. 

During summer things were more or less all right, as from 
early morning they were out in the yard, ran about after the dogs, 
dug in the sand and deafened the tenants with their various 
games. The yard, surrounded with houses, resounded with their 
shrieks and yells, and the windows had all to be ki^pt closed. 
There was nothing to drown this rushing about and yelling, and 
from time to time someone would open a window and shriek: ‘May 
your throats burst, you young devil!’ and, banging the window, 
disappear again. It was much w^orse during winter and in wet 
weather, because all nine stayed indoors, fussing about in the 
kitchen and poking their noses everywhere. There was no escap- 
ing them; whatever one found to do, there they stood in a circle, 
looking on in silence. It did not matter to them what was hap- 
pening : sometimes it was the knife sharj^ener i)ulting an edge 
on the knives, the puttying of the window frames, or some repair 
to the electrical fittings. If something was happening in the 
room of one of the tenants, or even if nothing was happening and 
the door happened to have been left open in order to (dear the 
smoke, they at once appeared outwside and looked on in silence. 

When asked what they wanted they made no reply, but conti- 
nued to stand there, and if anyone tried to push them out of the 
way they at once ran oft' to complain to their mothers. The worst 
in this respect was the ♦son of the lower middle class woman. 

For this reason most of the tenants kept their doors closed. 

If one of the tenants only went to the batbroom to wash his 
hands and left the door open, two or three attendant shadows at 
once appeared on the threshhold. They knew absolutely every- 
thing that went on in the flat and there was no retreat from them. 

They had no place of their own and, therefore, in the winter 
and during the autumn evenings they occupied the far end of 
the corridor, exactly opposite the door of the previous owner, 
Sophia Pavlovna Diakonova. They raised such clouds of dust 
there as one might see in a riding school; they had no organized 
occupation and each did just what he pleased: one would chip iq) 
a piece of firewood with a knife, another would be pasting together 
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ji oanlboard box, a third, mounted on a stick, would be whipping 
himself as he rushed about. 

If one of the tenants spilled some water in the corridor, without 
losing a moment they would slide, and went along it as far as they 
could, sliding on their heels and balancing with outstretched 
hands. 

They had very clearly defined ideas of class distinction and 
^^^verything which in the slightest degree savoured of non-proleta- 
rian ism. was spotted by them at once. They disliked Sojihia 
Pavlovna above everyone else, because she was the former owner 
^of the flat and went about in an old-fashioned hat trimmed with 
flowers. They always whistled after her and threw potato peel- 
ings in her path to make her vslip. Once they cut off the whis- 
kers of her cat, which made him hide for two days in the 
rafters, and when he re-appeared, shaved like a subaltern, 
the children almost colla])sed with laughter as they looked at him. 

They even distinguished between the dogs, with which they 
had, on the whole, friendly relations. Dogs of various breeds and 
shades gathered round them in the yard. Some had long, tangled 
hair. With these they had simple,, friendly relationships. When 
free they were always willing to run about wdth these unexact- 
ing mongrels, who from their birth had never experienced the 
lestraint of ribbons or leashes. Put with dogs which ran about 
with ribbons and bows on their neeks, like aristocrats, fhey waged 
a continuous and merciless warfare. 

Therefore, in Ihe winter there was always the continuous bark- 
ing of dogs in the flat. The children did not allow a single one 
to pass without teasing it to death. 

The legal position was rather weak, chiefly because these nine 
individuals were united only by their inner territory and had no 
internal organization. Each one answered for himself, and when 
any one of them was flogged or removed by the ear from the place 
of his crime, the others looked on in silence, and if they reinem- 
hered some old unsettled account, even with rejoicing. 

Many tenants took this into account and acted on the principle 
of divide and rule. In other words, if they boxed one over the 
•ears then they bribed another with sweets, and they responded to 
“this treatment. 

In this lay the chief sin and weakness of this unorganized 
society of nine individuals. 

But at the end of the summer a young scout of military bear- 
ing came to live in the flat opposite the landing; he was only 
twelve, but went about in a blue exercise shirt and a red tie and 
turned <!own collar. He certainly had an organizing ability, and 
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liaving become acquainted witli the occupants of Flat No. 0, he 
immediately welded the separate individuals into one whole. 

They ^became known as the ‘Budenny Detachment.’^ 

The name occurred to them one day when, astride on sticks, 
they were ptorming a rather sirongdy fortified position of AVhite 
Guards near the refuse heaps in the yard. 

From that moment the occupants of Flat No. (i began to under- 
stand what organization meant. 

The first to experience it was lTyx)polit Kisliakof, who knew 
nothing about the start of this new social movement, the Budenny 
Detachment, and furthermore did not visualize its future devcloxi- 
ments. 


* After General Eudenny, Red cavalry leader in the revolution.— (Ed.) 
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The scheme foe the eeorganizattok of tfie musecm advanced 
quickly. Kisliako.f went to his work when he liked and scarcely 
ever went to his own dei)artment, hut visited the various halls 
and studied the exhibits, classifying them according to his own 
ideas. 

Once, after visiting the halls and having made a list of the 
exhibits which he required, he entered the study of Polukhin. 

He had no special business there, nor was there anything for 
which he wished to see Polukhin, but he often visited the direc- 
tor’s study nowadays, so as not to be out of his sight too long, 
in case Ikdukhin should forget about him and the scheme for 
reorganization and entrust it to someone else. Each such visit 
also advanced their intimacy and evoked an agreeable feeling of 
the realization of some privilege in his positicm. Not everyone 
could enter the study just when he wished without being 
announced. 

Kisliakof half o])ened the door. The study was full of tobacco 
smoke, and a number of people, who argued warmly about some- 
thing, were seated there. Polukhin was pacing the floor, ruhling 
his hair, and sometimes, when he reached the end of the room, 
he would make a large stride and bring his foot to the edge of 
the parquet flooring. Occasionally he stopped and blurted out 
something to the others. 

*Do listen to what I am telling you. Shut up cried he to 
someone who was speaking and w^ould not listen to him. At 
Kisliakof’s entrance Polukhin looked round absent-mindedly and 
even with annoyance at the noise of the door, and without re- 
turning the bow, he continued to argiie and pace the room, 
pointing with his index finger as was his habit. 

‘You are engaged? Shall I come in later?’ asked Kisliakof 
with a sudden feeling of shyness when several people looked 
round at him. He said this in the hope that Polukhin would say : 
^Sit down, you are one of us.^ 

But Polukhin said nothing, did not even answer him, and, 
turning away, continued his argunient with added vigour. 

Kislialvof closed the door and began to i>ace the corridor. 

He was annoyed that he should have to retire from the study 
like an intruder, that his bow was not even answered and his ques- 
tion ignored, ignored in quite a vulgar way, and he, a man of the 
educated class, had, like some minor subordinate under the old 
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regime, to witliclraw without even having the opportunity of 
telling these people that it is humiliating for him to have to bow 
to their backs and not receive an answer to his question. 

For this reason his relationship with Polukhin was sometimes 
difficult, chiefly because there was a w'eakness in these relation- 
ships which probably Polukhin did not sense at all, but which 
was felt keenly by Hyppolit Kisliakof. The weakness was that 
after all Polukhin was the chief and Kisliakof the subordinate. 

Peculiar to every chief and busy man is a (diange of mood. One 
day he will meet you with pleasure and ask you why you have not 
been to see him for such a long time. 

A brilliant idea comes to him and he wushes to discuss it with 
the one in whom he has been lused to confide. 

Another day he scarcely acknowledges you : his forehead is 
w^rinkled, his face w'ears the vstainp of preoccupation and tiredness, 
and gives the impression that he would be glad if everybody round 
about him would disappear from the face of the earth and leave 
him to breathe in peace. 

A subordinate coming in contact with such a mood in his chief 
feels as though he has been plunged into cold water and begins 
to wonder wdiat it can mean. ITis first thought is that vsomeone has 
certainly been gossiping about him, or that he himself has said 
something out of place during their o])en-hearted talk at a pre- 
vious meeting, flow many times has he told himself that he must 
watch Avhat he says to a party man, as friendship takes second 
place with him in certain matters, and in any case he remembers 
everything and nothing escapes him. 

But if others gossiped about him what could they say? Had he 
talked too freely with someone and blurted something out in the 
presence of non-party men? How many times he had told him- 
self that once he had become intimate with people of the party, 
how necessary it was to be especially guarded in his behaviour 
with non-party individuals. 

Then the subordinate tries to get back into the good graces of 
his chief : he talks about things whi(*h will most easily interest 
him, but even this does not affect him. 

Like a child who will not play with the toys which he likes 
most and consequently worries his parents, so the chief worries 
his protege. In the same way Polukhin worried Kisliakof when 
he was worried and absent-minded, but in such cases Kisliakof 
was not worried about Polukhin but about himself. 

When Kisliakof was talking to Polukhin he would observe that 
there was all the time something unnatural in his tone and move- 
ments; he would hurry, speak too animatedly, much more ani- 
matedly than he really felt and than the subject demanded, and 
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Be liimself would realize his aftectation, would think that Polukhin 
also probably noticed it, that it Avas not without reason that he 
had become inattentive and absent-minded. This would increase 
his affectation and uneasiness, and also the humiliation of their 
inequality, which cannot even be mentioned. It is already humi- 
liating that there are a lot of things about which one cannot talk 
with a friend, because he is a Communist, and one must pretend 
that one is in agreement with him in everything. 

One peculiar trail in Polukhin annoyed him above everything 
else. It was his habit of lapsing into thought in the middle of 
a most animated discussion, when Kisliakof was pleased with his 
own easy and natural expressiveness and Polukhin suddenly ap- 
peared to drop out of the conversation and look around with a 
vague exx)ression which left Kisliakof suspended alone in the air 
witlr his animation and lively tone. He did not know whether 
he was being listened to, or w'hether he should continue talking 
on the same subiect or not. Tt seemed stu])id and uncomfortable 
for him to continue, he felt like an actor performing before an 
empty theatre, but if he became silent his companion might take 
offence. 

In addition the fear crept in that perhaps he had annoyed 
Polukhin wdth some too exalted thought, perhaps Polukhin even 
regretted his intimacy with him. 

He was in this uneasy mood when he left the study and began 
to pace the corridor. 

He paced up and down and began to consider all his previous 
meetings with Polukhin at which anything of the sort might have 
happened. 

Having at last decided that there had been nothing, and feel- 
ing humiliated, he decided that he w’^ould uot go in to see Polu- 
khin again, but would go home. 

He was already descending the staircase when Polukhin fol- 
low^ed him. He was in a rubber-i>roofed coat and tall boots, and 
carried a portfolio. 

‘Are you going home, Comrade Kisliakof?’ 

He said this in a gay tone; probably he was in a good mood. 

KisliakoPs first feeling was one of joy that everything was all 
right and he answered quietly: 

‘Yes, I must go.’ 

He himself was pleased with the quiet assurance of his reply. 
Not only need he not be shy with the director, but he could be on 
the same footing with him, because he was not performing ‘im- 
portant work’ — the reorganization scheme — and might be consi- 
dered the closest and only adviser of Polukhin. 

He had even io exercise some control over himself to maintain 
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this quiet and eoniradelike tone, as with every word he spoke he 
experienced a sensation of inner joy that he had found a mutual 
way of expression with a man of whom a week ago he had been 
afraid, and whom he hated as being an instrument for his own 
destruction. Just now he had been trying to recollect whether 
something had happened, but this meant that there had been 
nothing. 

Here was the enemy walking along with him and he, Kisliakof, 
was talking naturally with him, with no trace of inferiority, even 
with a shade of influence over Polukhin, who recognized in him 
the privileges of a man who was well-educated and working for 
the same ends as himself, and only needed a hint to understand 
every new idea. 

‘Now, how is the scheme progressing?’ asked Polukhin, turning 
towards his companion. 

‘It progresses,’ answered Kisliakof. ‘I could never have ex- 
pected it would fill me with such enthusiasm.’ 

‘That’s a smart fellow. Excellent. Now% my friend, we shall 
develop. . . . Look . . .’ exclaimed Polukhin and he stopped. 

They were passing a large house which was in process of erec- 
tion. A crane was hoisting a load of bricks. 

‘Do you realize how everything is being built up? I was in 
the south this summer, and what they are doing there is enough 
to make your head go round. And here we are x>rotecting tomb- 
stones and Tsars’ beds. Now do you get me?’ 

‘I understand,’ said Kisliakof, bis composure becoming more 
definite as Polukhin addressed him as ‘thou.’ 

‘Get out of my way. Why are you hanging about there?’ 
shouted a carter, who was leading a long line of lorries bringing 
iron girders for the building. 

‘Go on, my friend, go on,’ said Polukhin, moving aside and in 
no way offended by the outburst, and he added: ‘What strength. 
. . . Only we must get ofit of the clutches of the peasants and 
knock their desire for possession and grabbing instincts out of 
them.’ 

For a time he looked in silence at the building and shook his 
head. 

‘If we can only hold out this year, then we will organize our 
grain factories and get youth there. Then we can change our 
tune,’ 

‘I would have cleared out all this scum,’ added he, clenching 
his fist. ‘We shall have plenty of our own people, new fellows 
are growing up in the country, they will be the ones to build for* 
Now let us go.’ 

As they walked Polukhin continued; 
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was looking at the scheme for the Five Years’ Plan. I was 
amazed to see the progress which is being made. Where there is 
now a swamp, in three or five years’ time we shall have electric 
lamps; machines like that will be working there,’ said he, point- 
ing to a machine which was rolling out newly laid asphalt. 

‘And now our business is to keep pace with the general recons- 
truction and, as on the chart, to register what is done. The 
past is only needed so that we can show from where we 
started and the path we have followed through history. Is that 
right or notP’ said he, turning towards Kisliakof as they walked 
along. 

‘Certainly; quite right.’ 

‘Yes, upon my oath it is . . .’ said Polukhin excitedly, clench- 

ing his fist. 

The more animated Polukhin became and the more he talked, 
the quieter was Kisliakof’s tone. At such times Polukhin address- 
ed him as ‘thou’, as an equal and as a close comrade, and Kisliakof 
could not help trying to maintain his composure and show that he 
was one of them and that Polukhin’s relations towards him were 
quite natural, that there was no need for him to hurry to signify 
his agreements, which was taken for granted. 

At the corner of the street Polukhin saw a man selling busts of 
Lenin and Marx. 

‘Let us buy,’ said he. 

‘Yes, I really ought to, as I haven’t got one,’ agreed Kisliakof. 

They each bought a bust of Karl Marx. 

‘It will be easier for you to work if you have him standing 
before you on the table,’ said Polukhin. 

‘I am working quite well now,’ said Kisliakof. ‘Do you know 
how the present work differs from that in the days when there were 
superiors f’ 

‘HowP’ 

‘In the old days you always had the feeling that you were 
before a superior ; there was all the time a sort of fear in the 
subordinates, a trembling as before some higher being, and now, 
you see, I go about with you, like good comrades, without fear — 
and still you are the director.’ 

‘And I bet the work gets on better,’ said Polukhin. 

‘What is there to say; can one compare?’ 

They went out towards the quay. Polukhin stopped again. 

‘There is another job,’ said he, pointing towards a huge build- 
ing which was being built for the Sovnarkom. Surrounded with 
scaffolding, it towered over the low, flat bank of the right side of 
the river Moscow, over-shadowing the old Kremlin as though 
threatening it. What a position, what a position they have chosen, 
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the beggars. WheB I looked at it at first I cursed them inwardly, 
but now I see — it is work. It is giving a lead to everytliing 
behind the river; where, if you looked before, there were waste 
spaces and small houses there is now this, something of the first 
magnitude, which fills the whole picture. Don’t you agree?’ said 
he, turning towards Kisliakof. 

The latter screwed up his eyes and began to look, as though 
wishing to verify the impression, then he said : 

‘Of course I agree. Somehow 1 never thought of it before.’ It 
pleased him that in some way he, a man of taste and education, 
could show that he had not noticed something which Polukhin 
had. 

‘Tes, my friend, you see I know w-hat is what,’ said Poluldiin. 

They walked along. Polukhin was silent for some time, then 
be said: 

‘Wait a bit, we will change the whole picture. AVe shall soon 
leave the centre and go further afield, creating new centres on 
the outskirts.’ 

‘AVhat times. Ah!’ exclaimed he, ‘Our grandfathers^ could 
not even have dreamed of such things. But, speaking truthfully, 
we have started off well, first one thing then another, Wt just look 
out, perhaps we shall have nothing to eat soon. Even my old 
woman is always grumbling. But everything depends on the 
youth. Youth will work on an empty belly if it can see the end in 
view. Yes by God !’ 

‘Let us go and have a drink,’ said he, looking round. ‘Our 
felLnvs must not see us.’ 

They entered the bar. It was nearly empty; there were only 
two fellows, who looked like dockers, sitting in a corner, under an 
artificial palm, with full glasses in front of them. 

Polukhin looked round and sat in the opposite corner. Ho 
threw his cap on the table and pointed to a chair for Kisliakof. 

‘Now, this ought to have been stopped’, said he, drinking half 
a glass of beer at one gulp and shaking his head. 

‘Why, are you doing too much of it?’ asked Kisliakof. He un- 
consciously addressed him as ‘thou’, and in doing it he even felt 
his heart jump with satisfaction and excitement. 

‘There is a bit too much of it,’ said Polukhin, nodding as he 
wiped his month. 

He leaned with his two elbows on the table, and probably deve- 
loping his first line of thought, said ; 

‘And to think that this’ — (with a sweeping gesture he pointed 
towards the window, through which they could see the growing 
building of the Sovnarkom) — ‘this is not understood by one of your 
colleagues.’ 
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Kisliakof did not reply, as if lie did not consider it necessary to 
speak about kis collea^^ues in their absence. He mei’ely sipped his 
beer, looking, with half-closed eyes behind his pince-nez, throiig'h 
the window, as if thinking- of the meaning of the words which Polu- 
khin had uttered. 

‘And I’ll tell you something else. They hate all this.’ He 
again waved his hand in the direction of the window. ‘They hate 
it because we disturb them, shake them, don’t let them stand still 
but drag them into the general scramble. We must drag every- 
body into it and not let anyone shut himself up in a study for tlie 
“good of science.’’ We need now a special science and there 
certainly are some who can be changed, but movst of them. . . .’ 
He did not finish the sentence but waved his hand. . . . ‘We 
ought to get what we can out of them, then. ... I do not trust 
one of them,’ exclaimed he. ‘Now, I trusted you,’ said he, ‘from 
all the others, because alhough you are a man of the educated class 
you are able to understand. T felt this from -our first talk. Do 
you remember?’ 

Kisliakof silently nodded his bead and continued to gaze 
thoughtfully through the window, as if there was nothing un- 
expected in what Polukhiii was saying. 

‘Now, I trust you and know that you are one of ns, and they 
. . . just rabble.’ 

At these last words Kisliakof felt what soldiers probably feel 
when they receive a high decoration in the field. Although he 
continued to sit in the same comfortable position, there suddenly 
sprang up within him a fresh wave of warm attachment and love 
for Polukhin. Ilis legs seemed to have stepped across from the 
other bank, on wlilcb were his colleagues, people like Audrey Igna- 
tich, Marya Pavlovna and all the others, who were now doomed 
to destruction, having been unable to enter into the new scheme of 
things. He even felt vaguely that Elcjna Yieforovna, not of her 
own fault, let it be said, remained on the other bank. 

In order not to be silent and at the same time being scarcely 
able to control the feeling of joy and gratitude which he felt 
towards Polukhin for his appreciation of him, Kisliakof said : 

‘Nevertheless, an important reconstruction is needed here.’ 

‘And who says not?' 

*I must tell you that before I met you I felt myself to be a 
spineless member of the educated class’ — ^lie emphasized these 
words disparagingly — ‘afraid of work and physical inconveniences 
and when you Bolsheviks took us in hand I ceased to be helpless 
and indolent, and now I can do everything for myself. I wash the 
floor myself, clean out the lavatory; nothing frightens me now/ 

‘Yes, b^t all this has to be understood. You understand it; the 
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others don’t. They only become annoyed/ exclaimed Polukhin, 
as though Kisliakof under-estimated his own value. 

‘It was the same with me at first/ said Kisliakof, as if he still 
did not wish to give in and admit that there was merit in what he 
did. 

‘At first. But I am speaking about what is now. What is the 
use of speaking about what happened at first.’ 

‘Perhaps that is so. I will tell you about myself/ said Kislia- 
kof, feeling an uncontrollable impulse of frankness from the beer 
which he had drunk and from the appreciation of Polukhin, who 
regarded him as one of themselves. This comradelike impulse 
even gave him a tickling sensation in his spine. 

‘I must say about myself that I often experienced a feeling of 
displeasure, and even anger, against a man who is strange to me — 
I told you about it before — but one day you gave me a pat on the 
back ajid I suddenly understood something which I had not 
understood before and began to like you very sincerely. I am 
telling you all this without any pretence,’ and, as if in excite- 
ment, he took off his pince-nez and put them on the table. 

Polukhin made a movement with his hand as if to say that he 
needed no convincing but understood all this himself. 

‘And I will tell you,’ continued Kisliakof, putting his pince* 
nez on again and feeling stronger and stronger, ‘I must tell you 
that I have worked with them for eight years and they are more 
strange to me than you are. I never feel so much at ease with 
them as I am just now with you. All the time we have an offic ial 
attitude towards each other and observe all sorts of Chinese 
ceremonials.’ 

‘Upper class tendencies ’ 

‘Yes, call it what you like. Of freedom, frankness, intimacy 
we have nothing, and it is just that which makes me see that you 
Communists bring into life a unity and simplicity which were 
unknown to the old intelligentsia.’ 

‘Ah — ah,’ said Polukhin, looking at his wrist watch. ‘I have 
dawdled for a whole hour. Let us go to my place and have a 
snack. Then I must go to the university.’ 



XXIV 


PoLtKiriN occc;prEi> a low-ceilinged t3ut rather spacioxjs 
room, separated by a wooden partition £rom liis neighbour’s room. 
This partition did not reach the ceiling and was covered with 
flowered wallpaper. 

In one corner stood a writing desk; there were shelves of books, 
a narrow iron bedstead with a red cotton pillow case, and two 
rusty old arm-chairs, covered with dust. 

In the space between the windows stood a dining table; there 
were pots of geraniums on the windowsill. In a corner, behind a 
wooden screen, was his mother’s bed and a linen chest. 

His mother was just about to go out, and met them on the 
threshold . 

‘Mother, have you a bite of something to eat for us. See, I 
have brought a visitor.’ 

‘Oh dear me . . . in a minute, in a minute. I was begin- 

ning to think that you would not be home until late.’ 

Slie began to busy herself; took a clean table cloth from out of 
the sideboard and i>repared the table. She was an alert old 
woman with a pleasant face. Her sight was probably weak, 
because whenever a stranger entered the room she tried to see his 
face in the full light. 

‘This is our monastery,’ said Polukhin, and shaking his head, 
he added: ‘What a curse, I have drunk one bottle ancl now I am 
longing for another one, No, my friend, it is enough.’ 

The line of their conversation in the bar had broken and Kis- 
liakof did not know what to talk about. 

Usually in such cases the guest, whil^j, waiting for dinner, walks 
about the room and busies himself in contemi)lating the portraits 
and prints hanging on the walls, and looks also at the small orna- 
ments which are placed in different corners. Polukhin had none of 
these, and for this reason Kisliakof, with hands thrust in the 
pockets of his checked trousers, simply walked up and down the 
room, approached the window and looked out into the street, 
where heavy lorries were continuously passing up and down, 
shaking the walls with their weight, so that occasionally the 
glasses rattled on the sideboard. 

But even this silence made him feel extremely comfortable; it 
seemed as if they were now intimate and close friends, who did 
not find it ncessary to be all the time entertaining each other and 
keeping up a continuous conversation. 
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‘Why do you wear those things? You would find it better to 
wear tall boots/ said Polukhin. 

‘I’ll buy tall boots when I wear these out/ said Kisliakof, and 
he felt that his attire was too elaborate. 

‘Now sit down and have something to eat/ said the mother. M 
had to stand in the queue to get the meat to-day. . . . How long 
will this go on?’ 

‘Why did you stand? We could have had something to eat in’ 
the communal restaurant, then there would have been no need for 
you to stand.’ 

‘Why did I stand? . . . And haven’t you just come in and 

asked for something to eat?’ 

‘I asked for something to eat because I knew that you had 
everything prepared, and if I knew that you had not we should 
have gone to the restaurant — that’s all there is about it.’ 

‘And what should I have to do ihen?’ 

‘Then why are you grumbling?’ 

‘Now, perhaps, we shall have no bread this winter.’ 

‘We shall live without bread and feel better without it.’ 

‘Oh, you youngvsters . . .’ said the old woman, and she glanced 
at the sideboard as a passing lorry at that moment shook all the 
crockery. 

‘Do help yourself to some meat,’ said Polukhin, and he himself 
made Kisliakof take a large piece of boiled meat on to his plate. 

‘Steady, wdiy are you piling such a lot on?’ exclaimed Kisliakof 
as if with a shade of displeasure, and at the same time he observed 
how he was able to talk quietly, like an old friend, with Polukhin. 
instead of thanking him shyly and refusing in confusion, as 
would an ordinary guest in a case where there were no bonds of 
friendship. 

After dinner Polukhin again glanced at his watc h and took a 
worn exercise book with turned up corners from the table. 

‘Now we must go.’ 

Kisliakof thanked the old woman and said good-bye and they 
went out. 

‘This is where I am going,’ said Polukhin, when they reached a 
side street, at the corner of which a long old stone building, which 
resembled a barrack, was being pulled down. The dust and 
plaster settled in a white layer even on the opposite pavement. 

‘Such rapid reconstruction is only possible under Communism,’ 
remarked Kisliakof, looking at the demolished house. ‘In the 
days of private ownership this falling structure would have stood 
for years and years. It is the same with everything else/ 

‘Quite right.’ 

The friends separated and Kisliakof went to his room, deciding 
tc go later in the evening to see Arkady. He had a feeling of 
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inner uplift; his feet seemed as though they did not touch the 
ground and everything around looked bright. 

After this visit he often went to see Polukhin and became more 
and more intimate with the Communists who frequented the house, 
entering their circle as one of themselves. 



XXV 


A FEW DAYS LATER IIYPROLIT KISLIAKOF WENT TO TAKE ARKADY 

and his wife to dine in style at a good restaurant. 

It happened that the hundred roubles which Elena Victorovna 
had left him had become reduced to sixty-five. Where the other 
thirty-five had gone was not known, least of all to Kisliakof 
himself. 

^Nevertheless, he went to invite them to dine at a restaurant. 
Arkady and Tamara accepted with pleasure, and they went. 

Kisliakof wanted to take them to some cheap place, but as they 
I)assed a large restaurant, with j)late-glass windows, palms 
and multi-coloured shades, Tamara said in a tone of astonishment 
and pleasure J 

*Is it possible that we are going here?’ 

It was impossible for Kisliakof to say : 

^No, we are not going here, we are going to a place which is 
cheaper and not so good,’ and he said that this was the place, but 
his heart was filled with misgivings. They took their things off 
and went up the heavily-carpeted staircase. Kisliakof talked gaily, 
glancing around the room as if he was a hahitue. At the same 
time the waiters followed his glance and rushed from their idaces 
the moment his eyes rested on their tables. 

From their inviting movements it could be seen that they 
expected a good order and a handsome tip, in spite of the fact that 
a notice on the wall said that tipping was prohibited. Clients 
visiting this place, in order to be well served and to get their 
meals quickly, pretended not to sec this notice; in the same way 
the waiters did not see it. 

The more Kisliakof was^ by outside appearances, gay, the more 
nervously his heart beat, as though he was approaching a card 
table at which the stakes were high and where he would have to 
risk half of all he possessed. When the waiter placed the chairs, 
dusted the table over with a serviette and placed two large wine 
and food lists on it, Kisliakof felt as though he had recklessly 
staked a large sum and could not withdraw. 

With a gay and carefree appearance he politely passed the 
menu to the lady and even bent his head over it himself, but 
against his will he was watching what wine and food Tamara would 
choose and how much they would cost. 

He continued to be gay, but with a shade of nervousness. He 
kept taking his pence-nez off and putting them on again, which 
always showed that he was becoming upset, and in one absent-' 
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minded moment lie crumpled up liis serviette and was about to 
pdt it in liis pocket when the waiter stopped him. 

When the meal was served and the guests animatedly began to 
eat, he was involuntarily reckoning up in his mind how much he 
would have left if the worst happened, and how he would be able 
to exist until the end of the month. 

This prolonged worry at last made his smile disappear; he 
became still more absent-minded, and it seemed to him that the 
waiters had long ago read his inner feelings and he avoided look- 
ing at them. 

Tamara, who had put on a new dress, a becoming hat which 
fitted low over her eyes, and silk stockings, was looking round 
happily and smiling at her companions. She seemed delighted to 
be dinning in such a sumptuous way. There was pleasure and 
pride in the glances which she occasionally threw towards 
Kialiakof. 

‘How fine and cosy it is here,’ said Tamara, gazing round the 
room after finishing her sturgeon vsoup. 

*Yes, this is the only place where one gets a complete change,’ 
said Kisliakof, 

‘You are really too kind to us; we got quite out of the habit of 
going to restaurants.’ 

‘Now, that’s excellent,’ said Kisliakof, who was thinking that 
perhaps Arkady would offer to pay half, in which case the hole in 
his budget would not be so great — otherwise, disaster ! 

These thoughts had made him lose his appetite and he could not 
eat anything. He had chosen the cheapest dishes for himself, but 
he did it with an air as though they were just what he had been 
looking for for a long time. 

"?5ow where are w'e going?’ asked he, w’hilst waiting for the bill, 
and he listened with a thumping heart for Tamara to say : 

‘Let us go somewhere in a taxi.’ 

But Arkady suggested going to his place and Tamara agreed. 

IV^hen the bill was brought Kisliakof tried not to look at Arkady, 
not to allow himself to watch whether his friend would put his 
hand in his pocket for his wallet or not. 

Arkady did put his hand in his pocket. 

‘What are you doing?’ said Kisliakof hurriedly. 

‘We will share. ... I think. . . .’ 

‘Please don’t, please don’t . , . you are my guests,’ said 

Kisliakof, and he reached for the bill. His eyes looked first of all 
for the total. It proved to be more than he had estimated when 
talking to his guests. He had forgotten that the wines counted 
double. The total amounted to twenty -five roubles; he must give 
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a two rouble tip and then there was the porter : it meant that there 
would be a hole of thirty roubles in his assets. 

But the main thing was that Tamara had the impression that he 
had a lot of money and she would think it meant nothing for him 
to pay out five or ten roubles. 

They went along the square, and Kisliakof suddenly saw that 
there were a lot of aggravating flower-sellers in the way. He 
shouted to Arkady that it would be nearer to take the side street 
on the right than to go along the square, but he shouted with such 
a tone of fear as though warning Arkady of some unseen danger. 

It was already late when they reached the house, and they 
seated themselves on the coucli without putting on the light. 
I’amara was very tender towards Arkady. It seemed to ‘Kisliakof 
that the tenderness had some relation towards him. If he had not 
been there she would probably not have been so tender to the hus- 
band whom she saw every day. 

‘How nice it is that when one is in such a pleasant frame of 
mind one doesn’t think of disagreeable things,’ vsaid she, probably 
including under disagreeable things her failures in trying to get 
on the stage and the consequent heartache. 

Putting Arkady’s hand on her shoulder she caressed it and 
rubbed her cheek against it. Her eyes from time to time rested 
on Kisliakof. 

The telephone bell rang and Tamara got up. 

M am engaged,’ said she abruxdly, making a slight grimace. 

‘‘Who is it?’ asked Arkady. 

‘One of my women friends.’ 

Tamara seated herself again on the couch, but her mood changed 
and she said with pain 

it possible that T shall never fight my way through to the 
stage? Is it possible that will never happen?’ 

‘It will, it will. I am certain of that,’ said Kisliakof, ‘Here, 
take my hand for luck.’ • 

Tamara took his hand, pressed it, then thoughtfully caressed it. 
Arkady watched them with a smile, looking on them as children, 
and he was proud and happy that the two peoi)le who were dearest 
to him were seated there like brother and sister. 

It only seemed strange to him that they could not become accus- 
tomed to each other, as if they were afraid to remain alone to- 
gether on the couch, and when Arkady, as was his habit, paced the 
room as he talked, they both called him back to sit with them on 
the couch. 

‘Why do you jump up? It is so cosy when we sit together,’ 
said Tamara, and she herself immediately got up. 

Arkady served as a sort of link between them. When he was 
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there, Tamara, as if under his protection, could glance at Kislia- 
kof and stroke his hand, which certainly would not have been so 
easy if they had not all been seated together on the couch. 

'And you, yourself, why have you jumped up?' said Arkady. 

‘I donH want to sit without you.' 

‘What is the matter.^ Are you afraid of each other? Shall I 
never make you know each other? You cannot imagine how 
happy I was just now’ — he addressed his friend — ‘when you were 
addressing each other as “thou”. It gave me great pleasure.' 

‘It is even strange to me that I cannot look on Tamara, in spite 
of all my wishes, as a woman.' 

Saying this, he glanced with a smile at Tamara, as if wishing to 
please her with his absolute disinterestedness and purity. 

She watched him but said nothing, did not answer his smile, 
and looked thoughtfully aside. 

Kisliakof felt that she was annoyed about something and tried 
to catch her eye, but she avoided his gaze. 

‘What still more pleases me about your friendship is that 
Tamara does not lush so often to the society of her women friends, 
but for some reason you are still shy of each other.’ 

‘It is impossible to get used to each other so quickly,' said 
Tamara. 

‘But you must get used to each other.' 

And when Kisliakof got up to say good-bye, Arkady playfully 
put their heads together and said : 

‘Now kiss him, just once, your chosen brother.' 

Tamara put her arms round Kisliakof’ s neck and gave him a 
sisterly kiss, then moved away quickly. 

‘It is still alarming?’ said Arkady, noticing the movement. 

‘Now, when I do get accustomed to him it will not be alarming,’ 
answered Tamara. 

Later on, when Kisliakof visited them, she greeted him with a 
sisterly kiss. 

She usually returned from the theatres in a condition of pro- 
found despair. 

Arkady annoyed her because he did not take her failures 
seriously, 

‘He always regards me as a small child who has lost her toys. 
Why can’t ho understand that I am facing a blank wall !’ said 
she agitatedly. ‘Why can't he understand that it is terrible? I 
sometimes want to break my head against this wall. I want to 
do work in which I can express myself, and this he does not 
understand.' 

‘But I do understand,' said Arkady guiltily, ‘but what can be 
done.' 
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'Ah, "what can be done?’’ ^ Tamara replied with unexpected 
anger. 'That is another question. Other find what can be done.’ 

‘Which others P’ 

‘Others in general. Those who take a more simple view of 
things. Sometimes I feel that I would like to dro]> everything, 
as if I have no real place in life, and then nnthwf) tnatters/ 

‘Do be sensible. What are you saying?’ 

‘There is no question of being sensible. What I say I repeat.’ 

At such times all Arkady’s condolences only annoyed her more, 
but she reacted to what Kisliakof tsaid; he consoled her and told 
her that sooner or later she would go on the stage. He put his 
arms round her shoulders and opened up various comforting pros* 
pects, and she quietened down under the influomje of his sympathy. 

‘It is a sort of absolute emptiness,’ said Tamara. ‘Do you 
understand? Inwardly there is nothing in me, and the feeling is 
torturing! I feel that I must ease it with something. ... I 
can understand why people drink and . . . all that sort of 
thing. . . . Just to ease the consciousness for one moment. 
I was telling Arkady how very pleased I was to meet you. You 
have such line and warm feelings as I never saw in others. . . . 

They are all such animals ! I take a natural view of things, but 
1 can always tell when anyone leaves behind an agreeable or a 
disagreeable feeling. It is worse when this sediment disgusts one, 
and worst of all when one meets emptiness. In trying to escape? 
my own emptiness I think that near me is a real being . . . 

and it is iust emptiness.’ 

She became exasperated with Arkady and only composd herself 
when Kisliakof began to persuade and encourage her. Some- 
times, when he got up from the couch to go, she seized his liand 
nervously and said: 

‘Don’t go away.’ 

Arkady now always sent Kisliakof to calm her in her downcast 
moods. • 

‘Go to her; she takes more notice of you.’ 
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On one occasion iusliakof called when abkady was not at 
lioiiie. Tamara was pacings tlie room; she had on her shoulders a 
white silk shawl with a fringe which reached to her knees. She 
hugged it round her bosom, as though she felt cold. 

*Now, how are things with you?’ 

‘Just anyhow. . . . It’s always the same with me,’ said 

Tamara with irritation. 

She stood before him wdth her hands on her bosom under the 
shawl and looked at him strangely and mysteriously. 

‘And where is Arkady?’ 

‘He is out.’ 

‘You here alone?’ 

‘Yes, I am alone. . . .’ 

Kisliakof’s heart began to beat nervously. 

She continued to gaze at him in the same way, and the thought 
<‘aiue to him that she might think he had come purposely when 
Arkady was not there and would suspect his intentions. Why 
did she stare at him so? 

‘T thought that he would be at home by now.’ 

Tamara continued for some time longer to look at him in silence 
then she walked away and began to trace designs on the steamed 
window. 

Not knowing what to do, Kisliakof approached her and took her 
hand from beneath her shawl. She let him hold it and turned to 
him quickly. Again her eyes were fixed strangely on him. 

Kisliakof immediately released her hand. He thought that she 
was trying to test his decency. If he stroked her hand too tender- 
ly she would say afterwards to Arkady : ‘I never thought that 
one of the survivors of the inteligentsia could be so low.’ 

Kisliakof was so upset by the thought that he did not know how 
to behave. 

8he hid her chin in the shawl and, with lowered head, looked 
at him mysteriously. 

‘Why do you look at me so strangely?’ 

‘How must I look?’ said she, taking a step towards him. 

Kisliakof took out a cigarette and began to smoke, Tamara 
watched him light it and then again looked at him. 

*I have waited for you so anxiously,’ said she, ‘and you are not 
at all pleased to see me.’ 

‘I not pleased? Where do you get that idea?* 

‘I don’t mean anything to you.’ 
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^What makes you say that?’ 

'You yourself once said it/ 

'I said that .1 could not regard you as a woman/ 

‘How then?’ 

*As a sister/ 

‘When a man talks like that he is only trying to hide his in- 
difference in a pleasant way. Of course, if I had been a famous 
artiste there would not have been such indilference. . . . And 

now, what am IP . . / 

She turned away ubrupily and stood with her back to him. 

Kisliakof knew that a woman turns her back on a man for one 
of two reasons: either when she is offended, or when she wants to 
allow him greater freedom of action. He ('ould easily have put 
his arms round her neck from behind, could easily have pressed 
his lips on her white round neck, but he decided in any case to be 
on his guard. Then Tamara would say to Arkady: ‘There is the 
only honest man and friend, who will never deceive you or betray 
you; in the midst of the general decay of the intelligentsia he still 
retains the highest principles of lite, still has will-power and self- 
control.’ 

‘And how do you know?’ Arkady would ask. 

‘Because, in your absence, I decided to test him, and appeared 
to bo an unprincipled woman, like my women friends about whom 
you have told him, and he took no liberties but was as firm as a 
rock.’ 

As he thought about this he stood for quite a long time in 
absolute silence behind Tamara. 

At last she looked at him with astonishment and, moving away 
from the window, seated herself with impatience on the couch. At 
that moment the door opened and Arkady entered. 

‘Ah, you are here at last!’ exclaimed Kisliakof. Owing to the 
awkwardness of the position he said this with excessive pleasure, 
to prevent Arkady from •having any suspicions at seeing them 
together, but the words were spoken so awkwardly that it appear- 
ed as though Tamara had bored him with her emptiness, and that 
he was sincerely pleased with the arrival of his friend, which re- 
lieved him of her. 

Arkady brought in purchases and, presenting his pockets to 
Kisliakof, one after the other, said: 

‘Unload, unload/ 

Tamara did not move from the couch. She had drawn the ends 
of the shawl over her knees and hid her chin in it. She did not 
even glance in the direction of her husband when he entered. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Arkady, looking first at his wife 
and then at Kisliakof. ‘Have you quarrelled?’ 
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‘Yes, just a small difference of opinion,’ said Kisliakof. 

‘No difference of opinion whatever/ replied Tamara, pushing 
Arkady away roughly as he attempted to kiss her, ‘I merely 
thought that people would treat me better than appears to be the 
case,’ 

Kisliakof was seized with the fear that she was about to say 
Bomething terrible, perliaps that he, in the absence of her hus- 
band, had certainly tried to make up his mind to treat her as a 
woman without xninciples like her w'omen friends, but had not 
had the j)luck to do it because he was afraid that she would tell 
her husband. 

‘Then what is it all about?’ asked Arkady. 

‘The matter is simply lhat your friend was impatient for your 
arrival; it bored him to be with a woman who meant nothing to 
him. You are like something sacred to him and he cannot see 
anything else.’ 

Tlie tone was jocular, but it was evident that there was real 
annoyan(*e behind it. 

‘TIow can he not see anything else?’ asked Kisliakof. 

‘Quite simply,’ answered Tamara, without looking at him. 

lA'hen iliey sat down to supper she drank glass after glass of 
wine. Arkady tried to stop her, but she pushed him away more 
rudely than could have been expected of her and said : 

‘Go to the devil !’ 

She said it as one of her women friends would probably have 
done. Both men felt uncomfortable. 

Each approach of Arkady increased her irritation, and when 
Kisliakof tried to pacify her, she answered him with a cold, stub- 
born sileiK'e, which made him feel that he was in some way to 
blame for this family quarrel. 

Suddenly she jumped up and ran into the bedroom. Arkady 
looked after her anxiously. 

‘Go and see what is the matter with her,’ said Kisliakof. 

Arkady went into the bedroom, then he came out with an abash- 
ed expression. He had an empty glass in his hand. 

‘It was a mistake to give her wine,’ said he, filling the glass 
with water from a decanter on the sideboard. ‘I will put her to 
bed at once.’ 

In about five minutes he peeped out of the bedroom door. 

‘She wants you.’ 

Kisliakof extinguished the cigarette which he had just lit and 
went in like a doctor going to a patient who has been prepared for 
bis arrival. 

Tamara was lying in bed with the blanket tucked under her 
chin. Her dress was on a chair nearby. Her eyes were closed. 
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‘Sit here/ said she in a faintly audible whisper, opening hot 
eyes for a second and indicating a place near her on the edge of 
the bed. 

Kisliakof seated himself, his side touched her hand, which was 
concealed beneath the bed clothes. He felt the hand and began 
to stroke it over the cover, like a doctor trying to soothe his 
patient. 

Arkady seated himself at the other side. Tamara did not look 
in his direction, treating him as a man who irritates with his pre- 
sence but cannot be told so. At every moment she asked him for 
one thing or another and became excited when he did anything 
in the wrong way. 

Her rudeness to Arkady made Kisliakof feel uncomfortable, and 
the feeling was increased by the fact that he seemed to be in a 
privileged i) 03 ition. It was too obvious that she was more kind 
and tolerant towards him than towards her husband. Once she 
even squeezed Kisliakof ’s hand nervously through the cover. 
When he re-arranged the damp towel on her forehead she did not 
become annoyed as she did at eveiy touch of Arkady, but just 
opened her eyes and gazed at him seriously and silently. 

She again gripped Kisliakof ’s hand, and, without releasing it, 
lay for a long time motionless, her eyes closed. 

Kisliakof responded by quietly moving his hand in hers so as 
not to appear to be an indifferent and unfeeling spectator who 
had been there and compelled to look after a patient. 

‘Perhaps you ought to have some valerian drops?" suggested 
Arkady. 

Tamara^s face twitched painfully. She made an impatient 
movement as if at a loss to know how to avoid the annoyance of 
these solicitous attentions. Then with an effort she said : 

‘Give me some phenacetin.^ 

‘We haven’t any,’ answered Arkady. 

‘If we haven’t any you must go and buy some.’ 

Kisliakof felt that he ought to jump up and say : 

‘Oh, I will go. . . .’ 

But he did not jump up and say this because at the same time 
Tamara’s hand squeezed his more tightly, as if she was glad of the 
opportunity, if only for a moment, to be relieved of these irksome 
attentions. 

Arkady went out. Tamara immediately threw the towel from 
her head, and, putting her round arms over the bed cover, looked 
at Kisliakof with that strange glance which before had made 
him so nervous and unable to know how to behave. 

‘So Arkady is dearer to you than anything else in the world? 


s.s. — ^9 
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Ton only find it interesting to talk to him or to women who are in 
some way unusual, who have attained a position?’ said Tamara, 
keeping her gaze fixed on Kisliakof. She took his hand and 
slowly pulled it towards herself. 

Kisliakof did not know what reply to make and decided to 
return her stare. She could understand it as she liked. At the 
same time she was drawing him towards her, so that in a short 
time his face was quite near to hers. 

‘So I am only an indifferent relation to you?’ said Tamara. 

Her eyes, close to his, seemed to become very large, her nostrils 
trembled. He tried to make his own nostrils tremble, probably 
this indicated a passionate nature. 

‘Only a relation?’ repeated Tamara in a whisper. 

Her trembling hand pulled him more closely towards her, until 
he felt her cold, moist, parted lips on his. 

It all happened so unexpectedly. . . . He only remember- 

ed Uiat at the knock on the entrance door he jumped aside guiltily, 
stumbled on the carpet and almost bumped his head on the wash- 
stand. For tins reason he had not the time to take up his former 
position on the edge of the bed, and just sat in a chair near the 
window. 

This seemed stupid. . . . Why had he been sitting on the 

bed when the husband was there and now some distance away on 
a chair? 

Arkady even looked with astonishment at them and said: 

‘What! Have you been quarrelling again?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Kisliakof, and he prepared to go. 
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He heturneb home treading on air, as if a whirlwind which 
he had not expected, of which he had not even thought, had 
seized him. 

His only thought was tliat this meant that he was capable of 
intense passion, which overruled his mind and overcame all 
obstacles. 

He might go to Arkady and say : 

‘Judge me as you like, but 1 was and still remain an honest 
man. I will tell you quite candidly that I was seized with pas- 
sion, which was stronger than me or anything else in the world. 
This is my misfortune and greatest happiness, because it makes 
me feel that I am still living. It is not the same as when a 
man fails to resist from weakness of will, lack of principles or 
lack of self-control; this comes from the highest exaltation of life, 
which in such cases makes a man insane and capable of the 
greatest crime.’ 

That is what he would have said to Arkady if he^ had been near 
him at that moment. 

If only Tamara proved to have the same feeling towards him. 

For one moment he was frightened by the thought that after 
this she would not feel able to remain under the same roof as 
Arkady, and would leave him in some cruel and inhuman way. 
The worst of this would be that he would not be able to say:! 
‘Judge me as you like.’ , . . 

But he calmed himself with the idea that Tamara would take no 
such step without warning him. 

The next morning he rose early, and with an enthusiasm which 
he had not experienced for a long time, worked for a whole hour 
on the scheme of reorganization of the museum. 

Suddenly someone rang three times — it was for him. The dogs 
began to bark as usual in the corridor, and a number of heads 
appeared from the doors to call the dogs off in case the visitor was 
a stranger. The lower middle class woman, with slippers on her 
bare feet, was out before anyone else. 

Wondering who it could be, Kisliakof went to open the door. 
The thought flashed through his mind that his wife had returned. 
This would have been more than inconvenient, and perhaps . . , 
just at the right moment, because he would then be able to tell 
her everything without delay. 

He opened the door and was so dumbfounded that he did not 
know what to do or say. On the door-step stood Tamara. She 
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had one of her usual tightly-fitting hats pulled low over her eyes. 

Hiimaii thought is distinguished by its extraordinary lightning- 
like quickness. In that short moment which passed between the 
time he opened the door and the first words he addressed to 
Tamara, all manner of thoughts flashed through his mind as to 
the reason why she had come to his place at such an early hour as 
eleven o’clock in the morning. 

Tirst of all he was struck as with a huge hammer by the 
thought that she had already told Arkady everything and had 
left him to come and live with him, Kisliakof, not knowing that 
he was married. 

Perhaps she would aitach herself to him with all the strength 
of her young passion. On what means could he keep her? Where 
could he put her? 

All this flashed through his mind in a few seconds. 

‘What chance brings you here? Are you alone or is Arkady 
will) you?^ he exclaimed in a tone of surprise and pleasure, to 
give the neighbours the impression that she was a relative. 

‘I was on my way to the bureau and I thought I would like to 
see what sort of a place you have. May I?’ 

Kisliakof felt easier at heart. At any rate she had not thrown 
her arms round his neck and said before all the neighbours : 

‘Take me from my husband; I cannot live with him.’ 

‘With pleasure. Do come iflside.’ 

He saw the lady with the lilac shawl going into the bathroom, 
and deliberately, in front of her eyes, he took Tamara’s arm and 
led her into his room. 

Without removing her hat, Tamara looked round the room. 
She stood there; tall, young; her blue autumn costume and close- 
fitiing hat emphasized the milky whiteness of her face and neck 
and the redness of her painted lips. 

Then she glanced at Kisliakof and smiled slowly, like one who 
has just been left alone with a person with whom one was recently 
become intimate. 

Kisliakof suddenly covered his face with his hand and stood in 
the middle of the room. 

‘I have been troubled all the night,’ he said, almost in a whis- 
per, keeping his hand over his eyes. ‘I could scarcely wait until 
daybmk.’ 

Tamara approached him. On her face was a smile of satisfac- 
tion, as though she felt her ascendancy over him when he said 
that he had been troubled without her, 

‘Why were you troubled P’ 

‘Because I am a blackguard,’ he replied, in a tone of despair. 
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He removed his haii»d from his eyes and, as if not having the 
strength to look his victim or accomplice in the face, went over 
and stood near the window for some time. 

The silence behind him seemed to indicate that the reply was 
quite different from what had been expected when he began to 
speak about having been troubled. 

‘Why do you say this?’ asked Tamara, going towards him and 
speaking in a guarded tone, as if already prepared to take offence 
when he made his meaning clear. 

‘Because 1 have betrayed my best friend, my 07ily friend.’ 

A look of indifferent astonishment flashed across Tamara’s face. 

‘I realized that I had done a dishonourable thing and I cannot 
do anything with myself, as my feeling for you has taken such a 
complete hold on me,’ said Kisliakof, giving a somewhat different 
meaning to his words as ho became frightened that Tamara would 
be annoyed and leave the room. 

Tamara took his hand and, stroking his fingers gently, said : 

‘And is it bad when there is such strong feeling? Is it worse 
than when there is nothing ?’ 

‘Yes, but it terrifies me to think of how I will be able to look 
him in the face when he knows.’ 

‘And how will he know? I certainly am not prepared to tell 
him about it or to leave him. 1 look upon it quite simply, 
without any sort of mystic terror, but to him the thought of my 
unfaithfulness’ — she sarcastically emphasized the word ‘unfaith- 
fulness’ — ‘is so impossible and terrible that it is much better not 
to tell him anything.’ 

‘Then thank God!’ said Kisliakof with relief. 

He seated Tamara on the couch and sat on the carpet at her 
feet, beginning to cover her hands with kisses of delight and 
passion, and at the same time tried to remove her hat and jacket 
without interrupting his hissing, but she recollected herself : 

‘What are you doing . . . don’t . . .’ she protested weakly. 

Suddenly there came a bang of what seemed to be a samovar 
pipe from the direction of the lower middle class woman’s room 
behind the partition. Tamara jumped from the couch in fright. 

‘It’s nothing , . . nothing that matters . . said Kisliakof, 
sitting her on the couch again and embracing her, trying to press 
her towards himself, although at the same time he was thinking 
that the lower middle class woman was listening and knew what 
was going on. 

He knelt before Tamara, holding her large hand in one of his, 
stroking her round back with the other, gently drawing her to- 
wards himself and whispering gentle words, she, with a mist 
before her eyes and a wandering smile, stroked and ruffled his hair.. 
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But it seemed to Kisliakof that she was not looking at him but 
at the opposite wall* 

‘T^ow, do look at me/ said he, trying to turn her head in his 
direction. Suddenly he was bathed in perspiration when he 
thought that perhaps she had seen a bug on the wall, and, owing 
to his short-sightedness, he could not even verify this. 

And this unfortunate thought interrupted his mood, and pre- 
vented any transport which might have caused further passionate 
words to rush from his lips. 

Tamara looked with astonishment at this cavalier who had sud- 
denly become strangely quiet. His whole position, with his arm 
round Tamara’s waist, was like that of someone who had taken 
an unnatural position in front of a photographer and could not 
alter it. 

‘What is the matter with you?’ asked Tamara in astonishment, 
and her gaze, having lost all trace of miwst, only expressed surprise. 

‘I . . . nothing . . said Kisliakof, blushing. He got up 
from the carpet and, standing before the young woman, gazed 
mysteriously into her eyes, at the same time blocking her view 
of the oi)posite wall. 

He was suddenly struck, as if by a thunderbolt, with a new 
thought which had for the moment quite escaped him, the 
thought of the possibility of a child. This, at the same time, 
might explain his strange behaviour with Tamara. 

‘You are not afraid ... of a child?’ asked he. 

‘What about it?’ asked Tamara languidly and unconcernedly. 

* ‘How do you mean “what about it?” Because people will know 
by the resemblance whose it is.’ 

‘But that won’t happen at once.’ 

‘Not at once?’ 

‘Of course, not at once. But why am I sitting here, it is a 
quarter-past eleven already. I must go to the bureau.’ 

She got up from the couch and hurriedly began to put on her 
hat and gloves. She did not look at Kisliakof as she did this. 

After she had gone Kisliakof rushed first of all to the wall and 
examined it. There was nothing on it. 

He had to go to his work, but, going into the corridor, he im- 
mediately came face to face with something which caused his 
heart to beat agitatedly. 
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Again, in the same place opposite his door, hung a coloured 
alieet, showing the same scenes from his life which had been on 
the one he had torn down previously. 

His hand was already raised to tear it down, and it remained 
suspended in the air as he read the heading: 

‘Wall-Newspaper of the Budenny Detachment.^ 

Trembling with indignation and excitement, he went down to 
the manager of the house, who was seated in the basement check- 
ing some receipts. 

Kisliakof flew at him and in a heated tone began to tell of the 
indecency of the children in Flat No. 6- 

‘What do you want?’ said the manager at last. ‘They are 
quite entitled to have their newspaper. They have presented the 
required notice and request for registration, and although we 
certainly cannot register them, we are, as you might say, forced 
to encourage and not to prevent juvenile organization. If you 
find anything wrong in it, make the necessary protest, wo will 
certainly verify the facts if there is any question of libel.’ 

Kisliakof felt that he was faced with a power which he could 
not fight, and he also felt what organization and Socialism 
could mean. . . . 

The juvenile population of Flat No. 6 had changed from a dis- 
united mass into a strict organization. Previously, each one had 
had to look after himself, and if he fell under the warm hand of 
one of the tenants and received a hiding, the others either ran 
away in different directions, to save their own skins, or stood 
quietly on one side, watching the execution. Now the whole 
detachment stood behind each individual member; this changed 
the matter considerably^ 

In the first issues of the Wall-Newspaper, Budenny Detach- 
ment began to draw the attention of the community to the lack 
of ‘the most elementary necessity of existence’ — the absence of 
premises for themselves. 

At the moment when Kisliakof was looking at the caricature of 
himself on the wall, the whole detachment was watching him with 
breathless expectancy from behind the bathroom door, like hunters 
watching a tiger for which they have laid a snare. When he 
rushed away to see the manager of the house an extraordinary 
general meeting was convened, in order to determine the line of 
future policy. 

First of all Sania Tuzikov went to see the manager after Bas- 
liakof had left, and, without any hint of asking a favour, requested 
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that he should be informed officially whether in the view of the 
recent complaint of Comrade Kisliakof the Wall-Newspaper 
would continue or be abolished. The manager of the house waved 
him away and said that it would continue, and asked him not to 
annoy him. 

Sania Tu^sikov went upstairs and, waving his hand to those 
who awaited him, said: ‘Let’s discuss the matter outside among 
the bushes.’ 

‘The second number of the journal will be published next week,’ 
said Sania Tuzikov. ‘Comrade Tsibikov will take care to collect 
Ihe material/ 



XXIX 


The existence of the budenny detachment was the i'ly in thb 
ointment which poisoned Kisliakof’s existence. In his friend- 
ship with Polukhin he felt that he had been reborn as a member 
of the new regime. At his work he felt that he had already en- 
tered into a new life and that all that remained from the old one 
was his old-fashioned clothes. In spite of his much belated 
crossing over, he did not feel that there was anything strange in 
his relationship towards the director. 

But at home, the turn for duty, the communal house committees 
and especially the activities of the boys, reminded him that in 
addition to having old-fashioned clothes he still stood with one 
leg in one clan and one in another. 

The Detachment was like an all-seeing Providence, which 
revealed or threatened to reveal the most concealed sins of his 
life and of his class personality. 

To-day’s escapade of the Detachment Iiad been particularly 
painful, because he had already completed the scheme for Polu- 
khin and was about to hand it in; this had confirmed his belief 
in his rebirth. 

Kisliakof did not arrive at his work with the depressed feeling 
of the old days. Before, he had involuntarily lowered his eyes on 
meeting Polukhin, thinking that he, a man of the educated class, 
occupied a precarious position and would be turned out as soon 
as the work had been investigated. 

He now felt a quiet self-assurance and security when he opened 
the door and inhaled the familiar church-like smell. He entered 
the establishment with a sort of feeling that he was the owner. » 
He did not shrink at the, thought of meeting the director in the 
corridor, and did not try to pass him without being seen; he was 
no longer an unfriendly stranger, but almost a close friend. And 
Kisliakof ’s sympathies began to extend to the whole proletariat. 
He put it to himself thus : 

‘Now, take it this way: these are uncultured people, but they 
are better able to appreciate a man and his work than the cultured 
ones, under whom I managed an entirely unnecessary depart- 
ment of holy images, whilst under the uncultured ones I do a 
great and live work.’ 

This completely changed his point of view towards the intelli- 
gentsia. Against his will he began to look on them with con- 
tempt,. as a class which remained on the other bank and was in- 
capable of changing over to the other side as had he, Hyppolit 
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Kisliakof. With extreme sensitiTeness he could immediately 
distinguish people of the educated class, perhaps by the formatioit 
of a sentence, or by the scarcely noticeable flavour of idealism. 
He measured this by the criterion of how Polukhin or any of the 
proletariat would look upon it. 

The manners of Marya Pavlovna, her lorgnette and French 
chatter were especially unbearable. He could not understand 
how she herself did not notice how funny she was, with her 
georgette neckband, which she kept on during her work, and with 
her French sentences, which always caused the man in the blue 
overall to glance round. He now tried not to meet her face to face, 
so that he need not kiss her hand and answer in French. When 
he looked at the gloomy monastic figure of Galahof and the noble 
bearing of Andrey Ignatich, he saw clearly how unsuited they 
were to the new regime; they could not change in any way, and 
in addition, when they saw a change in others they, ‘from the 
heights of the idealism of the people of the educated class,’ con* 
sidered that such a man had played false to himself and that he 
was a traitor. 

It seemed particularly strange to hear Marya Pavlovna’s com- 
mentary on the way people were dressed at the last conference, and 
who was wearing an ugly tie — and yet he remembered that he 
himself had blushed when he had to put on a cheap artificial silk 
Soviet tie,, or when he had to wear dark trousers with his morning 
coat instead of striped ones. It now became more difiicult for him 
to appear before the scouts, who always wore cotton trousers and 
open-necked exercise shirts, even if he was wearing dark trousers 
with his morning jacket. When he was with them this thoroughly 
worn suit and stiff collar made him feel uncomfortable ; they 
showed him to be an outsider — a man of the educated class. 

* His relationship with his colleagues was now expressed only in 
the exchange of a few sentences when meeting. For the same 
reason they did not ask why he had g'iven up his previous work 
and what he was doing now. That they did not ask meant that 
they had already made up their minds about him and probably 
condemned him as having contravened the chief commandment o£ 
the people of the educated class — ^not to become intimate with the 
chiefs and authorities, not to play false with himself and not to 
have any connection with force. 

When he first realized the coldness of his colleagues he could 
have said to them : 

‘Anyhow, the culture which I really served, which put freedom 
of thought and enlargement of the rights of personality first, has 
died, which means that I cannot live and work in a teal way — and 
yet I must live somehow. One must look at this, having finished 
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once and for all with the unfounded idealism and sincerity of 
thought of the intelligentsia/ 

But lately he more often felt a sensation of pleasure because of 
his real unity with the new regime. The further he went, tho 
more he was interested by his new occupation and filled with 
enthusiasm by the perspectives of reconstruction which Polukhiu 
drew before him. He was not sure, however, how great was his 
love for Polukhin as an individual and not as a man who had 
dragged him from the surface of life where he had already been 
prepared to read the burial service over himself. 

A friendly attitude of a person in authority over you in itself 
gives great pleasure (the pleasure diminishes when the person loses 
his position), but evn now, when between the chief and his sub- 
ordinates there existed the principles of proletariat equality, 
Kisliakof did not feel it. The proletariat really perhaps felt this 
equality because the technical employees addressed the director as 
‘thou\ but he, a man of the educated class, felt his inequality 
with the director, which made all the more agreeable and precious 
for him his friendly relationships with the director Comrade 
Polukhin, 

The main cause of the feelings which Kisliakof felt in his rela- 
tionship with Polukhin was that he was a Party man. This 
Kisliakof understood as a layman understands the dignity of the 
Church, because a cleric may touch holy objects which a layman 
cannot. But the layman has notliing against a clergyman for 
this. Nor had Kisliakof anything against Polukhin. He felt 
only pleasure each time he came in contact with him, especially 
when he met him in the street or in a theatre. In such places 
Polukhin was even simpler and kinder than at the museum; he 
felt himself as though not quite at ease there, even sometimes 
looked for Kisliakof ’s protection, taking him by the arm and 
walking down the corridor, asking his opinion about the actors^ 
and the play. • 

Kisliakof could recognize his grey cap and brown mackintosh 
from afar; such caps and mackintoshes were inmimerable, but 
Polukhin’ s cap was something unique, which Kisliakof could 
always pick out from thousands of other caps. He even felt some 
tenderness towards it. 



XXX 


The CIIILDItEN HAD SPOILED THE MOHNING FOR KISLIAKOF, HIS ONB 
pleasing thonglit was that the scheme was completed. He could 
now penetrate with justification to the seclusion of Polukhin’s 
^tudy and listen to what he had to say. Assuredly after looking 
the scheme over he would jump up from the table, slap Kisliakof 
on the back and exclaim : 

‘Splendid, my friend. If only the entire intelligentsia worked 
like this, what results we should achieve !’ 

On arriving at the museum he went straight to the director’s 
study. A bald-headed old man in an overcoat, with his hat on his 
knees, was with Polukhin. Kisliakof, by way of asserting his 
lights of friendship and intimacy, entered the study without 
knocking; after the manner of Communists demonstrating their 
equality. He shook hands in silence with Polukhin and seated 
himself on the window sill. 

He regarded the visitor as an intruder, with irritable impatience. 
He had entered hoping to find Polukhin alone, intending to greet 
him with such words as; ‘Finished!’ or ‘Now, my friend, it is 
finished; now criticize it!’ 

lie could not say this in front of a stranger and would have to 
wait until he had gone. The longer he waited the more his 
enthusiasm waned. 

The visitor proved to be a professor, who was offering an 
archaeological collection to the museum. 

Kisliakof regarded him from the point of view of a Communist 
and proletarian, by whom anything pertaining to the intelligent- 
sia was regarded as ‘foreign.’ The professor’s whole manner 
annoyed him, especially his polite way qf saying: ‘You had the 
kindness to say.’ ‘If I may be allowed to remark,’ and so on. 

As though through a magnifying glass, Kisliakof saw in the 
professor all the detested traits of an intellectual : meekness, help- 
lessness and confusion. He despised him because he dropped his 
hat and did not notice it. Kisliakof made no attempt to pick it 
up for him, for he saw these strange characteristics from the Com- 
munistic viewpoint, as though he himself were a proletarian. 

In his arguments with Polukhin the professor looked to Kislia- 
kof for support as to a man of his own class, but the latter sat 
with a stern face and did not respond to his gentle, confused 
smile. The professor was like a scholar who, having failed in an 
examination, wants to gain the sympathy of the usher hut meets 
^nly with a cold, unsympathetic stare. 
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Kisliakof again saw in him all the peculiarities which were 
apparent in nearly all the intelligentsia, who, absorbed in intellec- 
tual, pursuits, had no contact with the masses; all such iieople 
bore the stamp of something monastic, they were weak, and from 
the point of view of a materialist had a sort of sacred inadapt- 
ability to life. Kisliakof felt ashamed of him. 

At last the professor got up to go and with astonishment looked 
first at his hands and then on the floor near where he was sitting. 
The hat was lying behind him and he could not see it. 

Again Kisliakof made no attempt to pick it ui>, or to show the 
professor where it was. 

‘Ah, there it is,* said the professor at last, and smiling shame- 
facedly again glanced at Kisliakof, but received no answering 
smile. 

Kisliakof got up from the window sill and wnited for the pro- 
fessor to leave them alone. The latter, shaking hands with Polu- 
khin and bowing apologetically to Kisliakof, made his way out. 

Without saying a word to Polukhin, Kisliakof mysteriously 
went over to the door and locked it. Then he drew a chair up to 
the director, who was following his movements with astonishment, 
took a bundle of papers from his pocket and said : 

‘Now, my friend, it is finished. Listen and criticize! Let me 
read it through and then say whether it*s good enough or just 
damned nonsense.* 

In the old days Kisliakof would have been shocked by such 
vulgarity, which would have driven Mary a Pavlovna to despair. 
Now he was always being vulgar and it seemed to him it helped 
him in his dealings with such people as Polukhin, made him more 
like one of them and avoided the intellectual stamp so abhorrent 
to the proletariat. 

He began by saying that as the museum stood at present it was 
useless; that their central museum, representative of the whole 
Soviet Union, was like a tpmb, to be seen only by the reverent. 
To his mind the whole of past Russian history should be divided 
into the most characteristic periods, and exhibits of the same 
period which had a bearing on the life of the Tsars, nobles and 
peasants, should be collected in the same hall. 

This would show not only the conditions of life of Tsars and 
peasants, but a relativity of history, as it would demonstrate all 
the inequalities of the conditions of living. Then, between these 
main classes, there began to filter in during the nineteenth century, 
another group; commoners, intelligentsia, whic^h was the begin- 
ning of bourgeoisie. This also must be shown. Then workmen 
began to appear as a class. The social structure enlarged, branched 
out further and further, social distinctions became still more 
sharply defined, and finally they reached their limit in the Wai\ 
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with the hourgeoisie enriching themselves at the expense of the 
combatants. At last, an explosion and a new era — the revolution. 

The epoch of the revolution must be shown in all the variety of 
its construction ; it must be divided into three periods — the periods 
of strife, re-establishment and reconstruction. They must collect 
the instruments of warfare and all relics which were connected 
with the cruel struggle of the proletariat with the enemy. Then 
there must be plans of building schemes drawn up, from the first 
stage of electrification after the Eighth conference of the Soviets 
They must also show the evolution of agricultural development — 
its change from the individual to the collective. 

The museum must be brought down to the level of working class, 
to the proletariat, so that they might go to look at it as a general 
looks at his map and sees where lie his weakness and strength. 

With his chin resting on his hand, Polukhin looked at the sheet 
of paper on which the rough plan was drafted; he listened, occa- 
sionally raising his head and gazing at Kisliakof. His living eye 
gleamed with interest, while his glass one remained disinterested 
and passive, as if with its indifference negating everything that 
Kisliakof said. It so perturbed the latter that he tried not to 
look at it. 

At last the director got up and, without speaking to Kisliakof, 
began to pace the study, gazing intently at the floor. 

Kisliakof had expected that at this moment Polukhin would 
give him a pat on the shoulder and exclaim with delight: 

‘Excellent, my friend. . . 

The silence caused him a feeling of agitation. Watching the 
director, he began to gather the papers together, as a pupil collects 
his exercise books after reporting to his teacher, that he may hide 
his excitement and blushes in the expectation of some acknowledg- 
ment of his success. 

Several agitating thoughts flashed across his mind. Would not 
Polukhin see in his schemes a clever opening to a career? Or per- 
haps he was annoyed because he hud locked the door with such an 
air of intimacy, Polukhin might think: ‘He was only invited to 
help, nothing has been done yet but he already makes himself at 
home in my study.’ 

The longer Poulkhin was silent and the more Kisliakof tried to 
guess the cause of his silence, the more his cheeks burned, and his 
hands even slightly trembled. 

Polukhin stopped in the opposite corner of the study, some dis- 
tance away from the table, and said:. 

‘Yes, my friend! . . .’ 

This single exclamation showed Kisliakof at once that he had 
won I . . Polukhin was not silent because he was in doubt 
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hut probably because the brilliant picture produced in his mind 
by Kisliakof's report had come as a surprise to his intelligence. 

‘Yes, my friend,’ repeated Polukhin, ‘this is something! . . . 

Relativity of history is just what must be shown. It will settle 
•everything and will make clear just what is necessary and what is 
not. And how simple I History must be alive and moving, not 
dead as it is here.^ 

‘Ifow that is real Marxism,’ said Kisliakof . 

‘Yes, it is Marxism,’ repeated Polukhin, still standing in the 
same spot. ‘You have drawn it up splendidly! Smart fellow!’ 

Hearing the last words, which he had expected much sooner, by 
a great effort Kisliakof retained a quiet and even unconcerned 
appearance. He had a feeling of joy, but quite different from 
that which he had experienced after some technical achievement 
as an engineer. It was the joy of a bailiff who has been praised 
by the owner of an estate for his zealous service. 

Kisliakof now felt that, by the impression he had produced on 
Polukhin, he had the right to lock the door. 

'‘Let us go and plan it all out,’ said Polukhin. 

They entered the first hall. 

‘Now why the devil did they fill the whole place with robes of 
Boyars and Tsars?’ said the director, pausing to look at the yellow 
glass cases which stood along the walls and in the middle of the 
room. 

‘Ah-ah, now you can see at once where the drawback comes : 
the trouble is in the exhibits and not in the quantity and differ- 
ences of style. When this hall contains Tsars’ furniture and 
nearby a peasant’s hut with its primitive heating, then we shall 
make an impression, and Nicholas the First’s hats can go to the 
devil.’ 

‘Why to the devil?’ said Kisliakof. ‘We might even add some 
crowns if you like, and adjoining put some Party proclamations 
and a hook from the gallows. You can understand how one calls 
for the other! Do you see what work can be done here!’ said 
Kisliakof, taking off his pince-nez in his excitement and looking 
at Polukhin. ‘And by what means we can show the relativity of 
history !’ 

Kisliakof was suddenly conscious of joyful excitement at such 
a happily expressed thought. 

‘The whole life of the country, all its history and progress will 
be compressed into a relatively small space,’ said he, feeling with 
pleasure that he was flushed with excitement. 

Museum oflGlcials who were passing looked round and even 
stopped, feeling that some reorganization was in view. 

The chief of the department in which Kisliakof worked passed 
by. He had every right to ask Kisliakof why he was not at his 
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work, but he asked nothing. Kisliakof did not even look round 
at him. For some reason he had a sudden feeilng that the chief 
of the department was not a superior but almost a subordinate. 
Perhaps it was because of his own friendly relationship with the 
director. 

As if by instinct, as though trying to convince himself of his 
right not to be at his work during working hours, he said to Polu- 
khiu : 

‘And to think that if it had not been for you how much longer 
I should have been sitting fussing about with ikons and rubbishy 
books. You know we have such strange people here, who tremble 
over every book, not because it contains precious thoughts, but 
because it is three hundred years old.’ 

‘Well, what about it. We must start putting life into the 
business,’ said Polukhin. ‘We must adoi)t revolutionary measures 
without any committees or sub-committees being set up, otherwise 
the matter will be dragging on for five years.’ 

‘Yes, cerainly,’ agreed Kisliakof, ‘and too many cooks spoil the 
broth. ’ 

‘Just so • . . just so. . , 
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The talk with polxjkhin lei^t kisliakof avittt lnaeated enthu- 
siasm. He felt it necessary to confide in someone else, to talk to 
someone about it. 

It would be foolish to tell liis colleafyues about tlie fortlicomin^ 
reorganization as planned by him. They would look askance at 
him as someone who had approached the chief with a policy hostile 
tc themselves, resulting probably in some dismissals. 

The whole staff of the museum were afraid, more than of any- 
thing else, that when the various changes and reorganizaiion took 
place they would be among those to be discharged. T1 sii(‘h le- 
organization was promoted by those in power they bowed before 
it as a force which could not be controlled, but if it came from one 
of themselves it would naturally produce indignation among them. 

So Kisliakof went to the meeting place of the scouts’ group. It 
was a section of a low vaulted room on the ground floor. 

A table covered with a sheet of ink-stained green blotting-paper 
was in the middle of the room. On the walls hung povst^rs which 
had been there since the May celebrations. In the corner stood a 
red gold-embroidered banner, while plain benches and straight- 
backed wooden arm-chairs were ranged around the walls. 

Three people were present when he entered: Churikov, who hod 
been on the platform at the first meeting, his fingers thrust 
through his fair hair, was seated at the table, bending over a 
sheet of paper, busily engaged in writing, and on consideration, 
re-writing. Near him were two other vseouts, who, with caps 
perched on the back of their heads, leaned over the table watching 
what he was doing. 

‘Is Comrade Sidorov here?’ asked Kisliakof as he came in. 

‘He has been here, but went away some time ago,’ said Churikov, 
looking up from what he was writing. 

Kisliakof did not want anyone, but he felt that he could not 
come here very well without a purpose, so he made it appear that 
he was looking for the technical worker Sidorov. 

He felt less at his ease with the scouts than with Polukhin, 
chiefly because he was almost old enough to be their father, which 
made it difficult for him to speak in a comradely tone, to call them 
‘comrades^ as they called each other. Without this their inter- 
course must remain brief and official. 

In his present state of elation he wanted to feel more at ease. 
This desire was quite 'disinterested, arising solely from the joy of 
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knowing that he could reciprocate their expressions of comrade- 
ship, though really foreign to his nature. 

‘1 think ril have a smote/ said he, in the tone of a man who, 
tired by his work, decides to rest for a few moments. 

lie opened his cigarette case and handed it to the scouts who 
silently took cigarettes. 

‘Tt is hard to know what cigarettes to smoke,’ said Kisliakof. 
‘One tries one brand first and then another : they are all right to 
begin with, but they get worse and worse.’ 

‘We smoke “Pusbkas”,’ said one of the scouts, with a smile. 

‘F used to smoke them, but I did not like them because they used 
io make me cough,’ answered Kisliakof, who felt that he must not 
lei it appear to the scouts that he was an aristocrat, who smoked 
expensive cigarettes. 

He wanted to sit on the bench, but sat on the window-sill insiead. 
jmtting his feet on the wooden arm-chair which stood in front of 
the window. Such a position gave him a feeling of greater liberty, 
because an outsider, and an intellectual, would scarcely under 
Ibo circumstances, have seated himself in such a way. 

Even to the scouts, unused as they might be to any sort of cere- 
monial. it must ha\e seemed strange. But they did not look at 
him wdih astonishment or exchange glances between themselves, 

‘I think our comrades in, the museum will be quite upset,’ said 
he. 

‘Why?’ asked Churikov. 

‘Comrade Polukhin has devised a far-reaching scheme for the 
reorganization of the museum.’ 

Kisliakof began to give details. 

At that moment Maslov entered the room. His black eyebrows, 
meeting over tbe bridge of his nose, for some reason disturbed 
Kisliakof ; he felt ill at ease because he could not smoke a cigarette 
and gossip with him in a friendly way, as with Churikov. Maslov 
always seemed to remain aloof and as if on his guard, and now, 
when he came in, looked first of all T^ith cold astonishment at 
Kisliakof, sitting on the window-sill. Silent, he greeted no one 
and appeared to pay no attention to what Kisliakof was saying. 
‘JTc approached the table and began to trace designs on the blotting 
paper absently, as one who had gone to his room to work and found 
there a stranger airing his views. 

From the moment of Maslov’s entrance Kisliakof’s animation 
waned, and although he continued to talk in the same tone he felt 
continuously aware of the presence of the former, who took no 
part in the conversation, but stood in silence near the table. 

He did not ask what it was all about, as if wishing to show by 
Lis indifference that he was not interested in this cultured intru- 
der’s conversation, and did not know why he had come here. 
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‘To niy mind this will be a wonderful thing/ said Kisliakof, 
finishing his explanation and moving down from the window-sill, 
as though to throw his cigarette end away, but really to change 
his position, which from the moment Maslov entered had seemed 
to him strange and uncomfortable. 

‘But why hasn't he told us about it himself? Is he making a 
secret of it?’ asked Maslov, glancing coldly at Kisliakof, 

In a sudden fright, which made his nerves tingle, Kisliakof 
realized that he had made a great mistake in talking to the scouts 
about the scheme before Polukhin himself had broached the sub- 
ject. They would now lodge a protest that the group was the last 
to know about the proposals of the director, and Polukhin would 
send for him and say : ‘You have been gossiping like an old woman 
and have put me in a nice fix. Go to the devil with your schemes; 
you will only make trouble for me/ or something of that sort. 

These thoughts crowding through his mind plunged him imme- 
diately into his usual condition of depressed confusion. All the 
animation and sparkle in his eyes vanished at once. 

‘He has tendencies to dictatorship/ said Maslov. ‘He must bo 
stopped somehow. Give me a cigarette/ He addressed Churikov. 

‘Here, take one of mine/ said Kisliakof. 

‘You haven't many for yourself/ said Maslov, seeing that there 
were only three cigarettes in the case. 

‘Do take one, do take one,' said Kisliakof. He had absolutely 
no idea how he came to be speaking so familiarly with Maslov. 

When the scout put his cigarette in his mouth Kisliakof did 
not hasten to light a match with the polite attention expected of 
an aristocrat, but idly tendered' his lighted cigarette-stub io 
Maslov, feeling that this careless, friendly gesture united him 
with the gloomy secretary of the union more than any words could 
have done. 

It suddenly seemed to Kisliakof that all the same Maslov was 
a fine fellow when approaghed naturally and not from an intel- 
lectual level, but at the same time lie thought he must advise 
Polukhin to bring the scouts into the business, so that they could 
not imagine that the director was ignoring them. 
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The next bay kisliakov was somewhat late tn AimrviNG at 
his work and was immediately struck by the alarmed faces of his 
colleagues. 

Something had happened. 

His first thought was there had been some changes, and he 
found that two of his colleagues — Mavya Pavlovna and Andrey 
Ignatich had been dismissed. 

Several employees gathered iti the corridor near the staircase 
when work was over and discussed the incident excitedly. Kis- 
liakof was passing by, and he felt that it would be impossible for 
him to go on without expressing his views on the matter. 

Marya Pavlovna, her cheeks flushed with anger, was saying 
agitatedly : 

“Let them give me a reason! Have I been a bad or uncon- 
scientious worker? Nobody can say that. Hyppolit Grigorievitch 
here has seen my work. Can you say there wtus anything wrong 
with it?’ 

‘How can you, Marya Pavlovna? For heaven’s .sake . . .’ 
said Kisliakof, and at the same time he was annoyed by the wny 
in which he had answered. 

To him the reason for the discharge of Marya Pavlovna and 
Andrey Ignatich was clear, they bore too obviously the stamp of 
their class distinction, they were, as was all too easy to see, of the 
intelligentsia and aristocracy, with all their manners and way of 
thinking. With the coming reconstruction of the system they 
certainly had to drop out of it. But it was impossible to give 
them the reason. 

Kisliakof felt sorry for Marya Pavlpvna when he looked at her 
distracted face as she gazed ai*ound for support and appreciation 
of her work, as if they could prove helping factors, and he sud- 
denly felt revolted by this violation of ordinary hitman justice. 
Beally, wdiy should they discard a person if he or she performed 
the work conscientiously and did no harm by his or her political 
view ]ioint? One really ought not to treat people as though they 
were mere cipliera, of which one could be discarded and another 
put in its place. These were human lives — not numbers! 

He suddenly realized all the cruelty of such an attitude. And 
the cause of this was Polukhin, with whom he was so delighted. 
Just at this moment he did not know on which side he was — on 
the side of the proletarian communist Polukhin or the aristocratic 
Marya Pavlovna. 
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Perhaps on the side of the latter, because he was always affected 
by injustice. ‘This,’ he would say to Poluhhin or to anyone 
else, ‘is unjust!’ 

Justice was among those universal things to which Kisliakof 
had a leaning, and justice must not submit to class principles but 
must be common to all humanity. 

For this reason each offence, each act of injustice, provoked in 
him a painful reaction and revolt. Such injustices were not pecu- 
liar to any particular section, and he had no definite feeling of 
sympathy with any one side, because they all violated universal 
justice in their own class interests. The moment he decided that 
his sympathies were with some persecuted party, then this party 
became the aggressor and violated every sense of recognized jus- 
tice. This made it impossible to reach a definite decision, as no 
party could be relied upon Avith any certainty. 

This question of justice was the chief cause of his vacillation in 
relationship to the phenomena of life, and it showed itself more 
distinctly with the present intensified class offensive. He found 
it simply impossible to palliate the violation of justice, first by 
one and then by another party. 

The Communists oppressed the kulaks. It was absurd to op- 
press a man because he worked for himself and earned good 
money, most probably they weie good hard-working peasants and 
not kulaks at all. Give a man the right to do what he liked 
with his own body, do not make a slave of him. It was simply 
revolting from the humanitarian point of view. 

But when he read in the newspaper that some kulaks had locked 
a number of Communists in a hut and burned them alive, he was 
seized with horror and revolt against the kulaks, who, with brutish 
stubborness, defended their animal lives, which were devoid of 
light, culture or progress. Probably these Communists who had 
been burned alive were honest, self-sacrificing workers, of whom 
he had met not a few. This again was revolting from the huma- 
nitarian point of view, and really, his sympathies could not be 
on the side of the personal interests of some peasant whose 
thoughts were only of his own pocket. 

His sense of justice reacted to every real fact; it was very 
variable, and the more unprejudiced he was and the more he 
looked at things from the humanitarian point of view, the more 
muddled he became. 

In this present instance he noticed that all his sympathies were 
on the side of Marya Pavlovna and Andrey Ignatich. 

He was moved to express his coinmiseration with these unfor- 
tunates, since he himself was fortunately placed, which allowed 
him to admit the violation of justice and to express his opinion 
independently of his own advantage— even against it. 
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'We nannot allow tilings like tliis to happen. We must do 
something. Marya Pavlovna has worked here for ten years/ 
Kisliakof said excitedly, and he suddenly felt an uncomfortable 
feeling in his spine. Glancing round, he saw the man in the 
Iflue overall standing behind them in the corridor, energetically 
dusting hiiueslf down. He had probably been ux)stairs, where 
the old books were stored. 

‘This matter must certainly be discussed with Comrade Polu- 
khin/ continued Kisliakof, and as the discomfort in his spine 
increased so his tone lowered. 

The comrades dispersed and he went home, but all the way he 
could not rid himself of the thoughts which centred round one 
main ])roblem: the present day class (‘riudty of man to man. 

No, this at any rate he could not forgive the Communists. He 
pictured the stern figure of Polukhin, who, with one stroke of the 
pen, discharged people merely because they were of another class. 
He did not even give a thought of how this same Marya Pavlovna 
was going to live. Probably the same Polukhin, personally^ 
would have extended a helping hand to anyone in need, ^ if this 
unfortunate ‘class line' was not drawm across his path, violating 
humanitarian justice and eliminating pity towards his fellow man. 
He certainly would have helped, because at heart he was a good 
man and was indifferent to money and personal comforts. But 
for these unfortunate victims of class politics he had no pity 
whatever, no desire to approach them in a human way. 

Kisliakof was so deep in thought that he did not notice a man 
walking in front of him until he nearly collided with him, then 
he suddenly exclaimed with astonishment and pleasure : 

‘Well, I never, Nikolai?’ 

He recognized an old schoolfellow, Nikolai Chumin, with whom 
he had shared the same desk for several years. He was a tall, 
good-humoured fellow, known in the past for his gay equable 
temper, his wide sweeping gestures acid way of talking loudly, 
as if making a continuous speech. 

At school he had always been doing something for others — 
writing essays, translating. When someone had a difficult pas- 
sage which had to be translated he would approach Nikolai, taking 
him by the collar of his jacket, and without asking whether he 
was busy, would push him into a desk to do the work. 

Nikolai looked round with astonishment on hearing Kisliakof ’s 
exclamation. 

‘Ah, my dear friend. This is unexpected!’ 

He was wearing an old straw hat which had a hole in the side, 

Kisliakof did not notice this hole until after he had greeted him. 

Nikolai was the son of a town priest, and in his tall figure and 
«ven ill this hat there was something noticeably clerical. 
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‘Well, my friend, this is like old times, ^ said Nikolai, grasping 
the hand of his old school friend in his own enormous fist. 

‘At first I almost did not recognize you.^ 

‘How many years is it since we met? Have you seen any of 
our old friends?’ 

‘Arkady is here.’ 

‘Ah, the saintly one?’ 

‘He is married, my friend.’ 

‘Well, well! • . 

When they reached the entrance to Kisliakof’s house he felt 
that he must invite him inside. 

‘Let us go into my place,’ said Kisliakof. ‘We can have a chat.’ 

‘Yes, my friend, there is plenty to talk about. It is twenty 
years since we saw each other.’ 

They went upstairs. Entering the room with his hat in his 
hand, the visitor looked round and said, with a shake of his head : 

‘You are settled comfortably. This is a fine room.’ 

‘Here are some rather good pictures, but we are obliged to keep 
them "behind the cupboard, otherwise there will be gossip about 
our having fine furniture, and hints that we ought to pay more 
rent.’ 

‘Yes, these are good, my friend,’ said Nikolai, looking at the 
pictures. 

He glanced round the room as if seeking for somewhere to put 
his hat, with the probable intention of taking off his coat. He 
had a long overcoat on, which nearly touched the ground and was 
very warm. 

‘We will have a bite of something to eat at once,’ said Kislia- 
kof, opening the sideboard and peering first into one section and 
then into another. 

‘There’s no need. Don’t trouble. Sit down and let us talk,’ 
said Nikolai, but he watched his friend to see what he would 
bring from the sideboard. 

‘But you must,’ said Kisliakof, putting plates on the table. 

‘Things are not too good with me, old fellow,’ said Nikolai. 

‘What! Is that so?’ said Kisliakof, and he felt his voice to 
some extent had lost the joyful animation of the first moment of 
their meeting. 

‘They discharged me from my work, and I haven’t paid my 
rent for two months. The wife left me and married some low 
fellow as soon as she saw that I was unable to support her.’ 

Kisliakof ceased putting things on the table and listened to 
what his friend was saying, interpolating from time to time: 

‘Yes, my friend, that is indeed bad. . . 

Nikolai began to tell him everything, and Kisliakof listened, 
thinking that he would probably be obliged to offer him some 
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financial assistance. But wliat money could he offer? He had 
only twenty roubles left, owing to that stupid dinner. There 
was another fortnight before pay day and before Elena Victorovna 
returned. Then Tamara might suggest going somewhere. It 
'would put him in a nice position if he had to look round at every 
moment with the thought that he had not enough money, but 
some inner voice whispered that he could not look at things in 
such a way when a dear friend was on the verge of disaster. He 
must comfort him, nurture him, help him as best he could, even 
if he had to give him the very last of what he had. That was 
why hs was of the intelligentsia, and not a (Communist, to whom 
the son of a priest is only an unnecessary outsider. Kisliakof 
himself understood this very well. 

‘If, shall we say, I give him ten roubles, it does not mean that 
that will be the end of it now that he knows where I live. If he 
himself does not come to ask, yet I shall not feel comfortable, 
knowing that somewhere nearby there is an old schoolfellow in 
great need. If only he lived in another town,’ thought Kislia- 
kof to himself. 

‘Do you intend to stay in Moscow?’ he asked. 

‘Where is there to go? ... And I am also ill . . . probably 
cancer. It ought to be X-rayed, but where will the money for 
that come from?’ 

Not until now did Kisliakof notice the sunken temples and bony 
hands of his old friend. 

‘Tlu*re is something wrong with my wife/ said he, pleased 
that Elena Victorovna also had an illness, although not so long 
ago, he was annoyed by this illness, in which he did not believe. 

‘And where is your wife?’ 

‘She is in the country.’ 

*Oh, my friend, things are very good with you . . . your wife 
can go into the country,’ 

‘No, really speaking, she is not in the country hut with rela- 
tives on the Volga. She ought to have gone to Essen tuki, hut 
'we had no money for that, so she just went to have a short rest. 
It is really cheaper there than in Moscow. You see, there is not 
only the wi^e but her aunt as well.* 

He would have liked to mention the dogs, but just managed 
to restrain himself in time. 

The visitor, taking a crust of bread from the plate as if not 
realizing what he was doing, was chewing it with well-worn false 
teeth, and talking about his illness, saying that he had not felt 
it so much before, but now, when he had to go hungry,, he had 
noticed a great (hange for the worse. 

Kisliakof listened and even asked detailed questions; for ins- 
tan*.»e, didn't he feel sick with the pains in his side; while at the 
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same time he thought to himself that if ouly he had had thirty 
roubles he could have given something. 

' 'Judging from the symptoms I must say that you have no can- 
cer at all/ said Kisliakof. ‘The best thing for you would be 
to leave Moscow and get into the fresh air. Haven’t you any 
relatives P’ 

‘None at all. I am the only one of our family left. It will 
end with me, ... Of all my friends you are the only one I 
have met . . . you must know what people are like now, once 
they see you are in need they try to run to one side for fear of 
meeting you. You rushed with outstretched hands, but others 
don’t.’ 

Kisliakof decided that if Nikolai asked he would give him ten 
roubles, even if he had to face a row with Tamara, who probably 
imagined after that dinner that he had unlimited means. 

But Nikolai made no attempt to ask for money. He only turned 
the conversation back to his unpaid rent. Chewing a second crust 
which he took from the plate, he said that if only he could get 
a chance to earn a little he would manage somehow. 

Kisliakof’s cheeks were already burning with shame. He look- 
ed Nikolai straight in the eyes as he listened to him, so that it 
could be seen that he did not avoid the story like those friends who 
shunned him in the street. He only waited with a beating heart 
for the moment when Nikolai would say : ‘Talk is all very well, 
but you let me have ten roubles, my friend.’ 

Nikolai did not say this, and as each moment passed Kisliakof 
became more and more troubled. 

The visitor sighed, glanced round the room again with wander- 
ing eyes, stroked his sunken cheeks with his large bony hands, 
and, shaking his head, said: 

‘Yes, my friend, it is hard. I am glad for your sake that 
things are not so bad with you.’ 

Kisliakof put no more, questions. He only sat and listened, 
wondering whether Nikolai would go away without asking for 
money or not. 

Nikolai sat for some time in silence, with bowed head, as if 
reflecting sadly. It seemed the treatment of his friends who 
passed on the other side of the road when they saw him had caused 
him to lose all finer feelings, and now that he had been met so 
cordially, and had even been invited into the house by his host, 
he sat on. He spoke slowly, and then became silent. 

Kisliakof was also silent, so as not to direct his visitor on to 
new topics of conversation, 

‘What frightens me most of all is that there is some sort of 
linner emptiness, if one can say so. I really don’t know . . / 
said Nikolai, stretching out his arms along the armchair. ‘How 
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many of our fellow intellectuals I have met and found it impos- 
sible to open a real conversation with them, so that they talked 
with radiant animation. . . . What is the trouble? ... Is it 
that everyone is empty? . . . that every thing is finished? . . 

Kisliakof did not answer, otherwise a discussion might have 
started which would have made Nikolai’s eyes shine and would 
have kept him there until night. But he had to reply in some 
way for decency’s sake, so he shook his head thoughtfully, show- 
ing by this that he had thought about it before. 

‘Everyone is at loggerheads . . . full of hatred. . . . Man 
has no use for his fellow . . . does not need him spiritually. It 
is terrible, and the worst of it is that one does not hear a single 
sincere expression of thought.’ 

He made a movement as if to get up, probably preparing to go. 

‘Sincerity is out of fashion nowadays,’ said Kisliakof, so that 
the guest should not go away in silence without hearing at least 
one word in response. 

Must so!’ replied Nikolai eagerly, with renewed animation 
and pleasure, sinking again into the armchair. ‘You are quite 
right . . . sincerity is not in fashion. . , 

‘Now you must forgive me, my friend, but I have to go out on 
business,’ said Kisliakof suddenly. He even surprised himself 
and blushed at the thought that his words might have appeared 
awkward and humiliating. But the visitor was in no way ofiended. 

‘Yes go, do go, my friend. I will not keep you. Times are 
hard now, my friend, and if one lets a moment slip by it takes 
hours to make it up,’ said Nikolai, preparing to go. ‘Your greet- 
ing was so warm that I became talkative. I have lost the habit 
of talking in a human way, like brother to brother, with people. 
My God, what are people coming to. . . . 1 will just take an- 

other small crust. . . .’ 

‘Do take some more. . . . Don’t stan^ on ceremony. . . Kis- 
liakof himself began to cut large pieces of black bread, and at 
the same time blushed as he remembered that he had quite for- 
gottn about luncheon. 

‘Enough, enough ! Stop ! Why do you cut so much !’ said Nikolai 
with alarm, chewing the dry bread and waving his hand at his 
host as if to say that he was showing unlimited extravagance 
in his hospitality. 

‘Yes, my friend, an unexpected meeting. . . . The main thing 
is that you only live a few steps from me. Now, that is enough.’ 
He waved his hand and pushed away the plate like someone push- 
ing away a whole assortment of delicacies after having his full* 
‘Let us go.’ . 

Kisliakof did not want to go anywhere, he only wanted to find 
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ti Wtiy of getting’ rid of his friend, but as lie had said that lie was 
in a iiurry ho was obliged to go down the staircase with him. 

They went out of the door and Nikolai took a look at the house, 
as if to note carefully its outside appearance. They walked to- 
gether to the co-operative store at the corner. 

‘Now you go your way,’ said Nikolai, stopping at the corner 
and extending his hand to his old school friend. 

‘Good-bye, my dear friend,’ said Ivisliakof, for sonic reason 
pressing the huge hand of his friend of childhood days emotional- 
ly. He waited until Nikolai had disappeared round the corner 
and then returned to his room. 
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Kisliakof had of old a leaning towabds all those who were 
<lissatisfiecl or perishing; in his talks with them he seemed to get 
some justification for having left his own vocation and having 
buried his own higher puri)oses and ideals, the justification was in 
that he was not alone but that there were many others similarly 
minded, who suffered and felt their ruin, and if it was ruin what 
was the use of talking of higher ideals? 

The more the man he met was suffering, the more hopelessly he 
expressed his thoughts of the future, the greater satisfaction and 
inner justification Kisliakof got out of it. Then his friendship 
with Polukhin provided an opportunity for a fundamental change 
in his position. No longer an onlooker in the background of life, 
he was now a participant in the festivities. It became his especial 
dedight to establish more and more firmly his connection with the 
Communists and ]>roletariat, and to estrange himself from the 
people of the past — ‘his own.’ First, because their whining 
annoyed him ; secondly, because one of his own circle might say 
that, all the same, some people know how to get on with the 
Communists in spite of the very definite ideals which they pro- 
fess; and thirdly, that the Communists might get to know about 
his suspicious connections with outside elements, which would 
not do at all. 

To tile old circle — ‘his own’ — he could say that his beliefs had 
changed fundamentally (could not a man change his beliefs?), 
that from now on he was definitely connected with the new 
regime,, not because of the advantages, not because he was afraid 
of losing the right to exist, not because of a desperate fear of 
destruction, but owing to a deep and sincere conviction and inner 
belief. This would have been the absolute truth. He had no 
ulterior motives or unworthy desire to adapt himself, but rather 
a joy in his rebirth. 

In reality, could anyone say that his feeling for Polukhin was 
dictated by self -interest. Did the thought ever come to him to 
betray his new friend and turn his back on him if there should 
be an unexpected test? No, a thousand times no! The fact that 
they belonged to different classes only strengthened his feeling 
of love for him, warmed as it was by the rarity of such contact. 

He avoided his own class, too, for he now needed faith in his 
new belief, which gave him greater justification and a feeling of 
Ihis own honesty. 

He had to believe whatever the cost, and faith came to him 
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according to his surroundings. It he was surrounded by the 
intelligentsia, who deplored the perishing of universal ideals, 
then involuntarily he began to think of these ideals and to see 
the wrong of class politics — violation of universal truth, sup- 
pression of personality, etc. — ^Imt it he surrounded himself with 
Communists he suddenly saw with joy that in history as well as 
in medical science there happened painful operations, that if 
from short-sighted pity for the decaying parts of an organism one 
leaves them to rot, then the whole organism may well perish from 
gangrene. 

But the moment he was away from the Communists a new 
thought flashed into his mind: 

What if this whole epoch was to prove but a regrettable inci- 
dent in history? And he, having deviated from the eternal path 
of univei'sal truth, had devoted himself entirely with naive and 
stupid enthusiasm to something accidental and episodic? 

Having lost his own belief, he was now swinging like a pen- 
dulum between two extremes, not having the strength to attach 
himself firmly to either of them. Although he was always tell- 
ing himself that he must decide once and for all which side he 
was on and then not to waver or doubt once he had gone over to 
that side, dozens of times a day he felt this interference with 
universal trulh. But at last he felt clearly and definitely that 
he was wholeheartedly with the people, and in particular with 
Polukhin, creating new standards of life. 

The moment of decision came when Polukhin referred to him 
as one ot them, and when he began to visit Polukhin regularly 
and to become closely acquainted with the Communists. At the 
same time he became persuaded that along wiih sii(‘(*ess there 
proved to be some disadvantage in his present i)osition those 
intellectuals who objected to any connection with the people in 
power were the first to approach him for all kinds of assistance 
when he came into favojir. Not one of them condemned him or 
even hinted at it, but, only said ; ‘You can help us, since you 
have powerful influence.' At first it pleased him to help, when- 
ever possible, those who were perishing, but then these people, 
without resources and homeless, came in such numbers that it 
became impossible to aid them. At the same time all his Com- 
munist acquaintances could say : ‘Now, my friend, you seem to 
have a great many friends among that lot, in what respect do you 
differ from them?' 

Formerly, when meeting some acquaintance who was in 
trouble, he could sympathize with him, grumble with him and 
leave it at that, because he himself was similarly situated. Now, 
when he heard someone who was in difficulties, he wondered what 
he would ask for — money or influence. It was impossible to help 
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<"veryone, and inexpedient to sympathize and condole, since any 
exhibition of compassion would only produce pleas for more help. 

On this account, Kisliahof dreaded meeting a badly dressed 
person of the educated class. If he saw one in the street in front 
of him he unconsciously slackened his pace or crossed to the 
other side of the street, in order to avoid him. It was impossible 
to pass him without speaking or without expressing sympathy, 
(Specially if it was a close friend, but to ask about his circum* 
t^tances would certainly result in being faced with a request for 
money or some other assistance. 

Therefore, when told a sad story which was not accompanied 
by a request for help, he expressed the warmest solicitude. The 
less the assistance required of him, the more readily Eisliakof 
jcsponded. 

He came to the conclusion that to presei ve his chance of liveli- 
liood he must harden himself to allow his love for his neighbour 
to be verbal only, that his neighbour must be satisfied with his 
sympathy without calling on him for material help. If help on 
any larger scale was needed it was high time, he told himself, 
that he had no such love — common to all humanity — and did not 
intend to have any. 

If he wished to retain his chance of a successful career he must 
be ever deaf and blind to the sufferings of others who were perish- 
ing, otherwise life would be one long agony and mental torture. 
Although he had succeeded in pulling through it had been no 
easy task; others muvst look after themselves. 

He must train himself to be callous and not inconvenience hiin- 
s«?lf for those who demanded help, nor reproach himself because 
he had secured his own well-being; once arrived at that state he 
could look any supplicant in the eye and say : 

‘Go to the devil. You will not get any more than five kopecks, 
cud not everyone will get that, but only those who go to the length 
f f kneeling in the middle of the street or jumping on me, so that 
1 hove no chance of escape.^ 

lint should he by chance encounter some poor old woman who 
lead neither the sense nor the courage to heg, he would avoid 
passing her, on the excuse that it was no business of his to inquire 
into the needs of every person who stands silently at the street 
corner. 
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The main question which had tboubled him lately w as the 
possibility of Tamara having a child. She treated this very 
lightly and it was impossible to get anything definite ont of her. 
At the same time it was unwise to keep on questioning her, for 
she might one day turn disdainfully to him and say : ‘In any case, 
why do you let the matter worry you so nuich? Are you afraid 
that you will be compelled to support your own child?’ So he 
felt that he must find out from Arkady wdiether they hud had 
any children. 

Kisliakof was astonished at Tamara’s boldness in relation to- 
wards himself. She adopted a sisterly attitude and as if acting 
on Arkady’s first suggestion, made a practice of kissing Kislia- 
kof whenever meeting or parting, talked affectionately and sat 
with her arm around his shoulders. 

Tf I adopt a coLl attitude T am bound sooner or later to betray 
myself,’ said she to Kisliakof one day when her behaviour had 
appeared over bold, ‘and it would also be more likely to arouse 
suspicion if I, normally indifferent to you, should remove my 
arm from your shoulder on Arkady’s entrance, wdiile by acting 
in this sisterly fashion he will get used to it and take absolutely 
no notice.’ 

‘Do you know, I don’t look on him as being a man,’ she would 
sometimes say with gay astonishment to Arkady; ‘lie is sitting 
with me now and I can stroke his head as though he is my 
brother, and even put my hand on his knee.’ 

‘There is nothing strange in that,’ Arkady would reply, ‘For 
you are both decent people, with pure minds. It would be strange 
if it were otherwise, the more so as you know that Ilyppolit is 
more than a brother to me.’ 

During such talks Kisliakof felt as though someone was pouring 
cold water down his back, and in addition he had to sit there with- 
out moving, in order not to betray his feelings. He was struck 
with Tamara’s enviable absence of any sense of wrong or pangs 
of conscience for deceiving Arkady, as if she was in no way in- 
fluenced by the fact that Arkady, being a man of exceptional 
purity of soul, trusted them both implicitly. 

Arkady’s fine character and the fact that he was his friend 
made Kisliakof ’s relationship with Tamara most painful, since it 
destroyed the sincerity of his friendship with her husband. If 
there had not been such a strong and deeply spiritual bond 
between them things would have been much simpler; as it was, 
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there wns nothing more terrible than when Arkaily, suspecting' 
notJiing*, looked at him with his fine eyes and with solicitude 
asked him why he was so downcast. He certainly was down- 
cast, because he could not talk, as he used to do, about more 
serious topics when he himself was false to his friend. And false 
in what a way ! 

To Arkady it was a g'reat joy that Tamara was no lonj^er con- 
tinually running (Uit of the house; she scarcely ever had that 
tragic expression when she sat for a whofe day with her eyes glued 
on one siiot, 

M do not know how to thank you/ he would sometimes say to 
Kisliakof. ‘You have such a beneficial influence on Tamara. It 
hurt me so much to see her sitting for hours in stony silence. 
Uncle Misha and young Leva had the same influence on her, but 
to a smaller degree. Tioth were goodhearted, but somewhat 
primitive.’ 

If Tamara at first l<e])t Arkady by her side when they were all 
three seated on tlie couch, restricting him from pacing the room, 
now she tried by every pretext to rid herself of his presence. At 
the same time slie did this so boldly that Kisliakof really became 
afraid. 8he either began to ask her husband if he was going out 
this evening, or how long he would bo away. When Arkady, 
returning from somewhere, approached her with a tender gesture, 
she would avoid his caress with a grimace, and say : 

‘I am tired. Leave me alone.’ 

When, in spite of this, he kissed her on the head, she pushed 
him away. It was always Arkady who was kissing her now, not 
she him, as had been the case before. She only passively allowed 

it. 

It seemed strange to Kisliakof that Arkady, a clever man, 
did not notice her change towards him. Once a woman becomes 
passive in her caresses and only submits to them, it certainly 
moans there is something wrong . . . this is on axiom. 

renter, she hogan to show definite signs of irritation whenever 
Arkady addressed lier. She had previously shown an exaggerated 
tendern(*ss towards him, as though grateful that he allowed her 
to share liis friend, since he served as a uniting link between 
Kisliakof and her. Now the necessity for this intermediary had 
disa])peared, and with it disappeared her tenderness towards 
Arkady. Everything he did irritated her. If he did not hear 
what she said and asked her to repeat it she would say with 
annoyance : 

‘If you can’t hear very well, sit in such a way that I shall not 
have to repeat the same thing ten times.’ 

If Arkady tried to correct her, saying that what she had said 
was not so, she would pout and ask: 
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*You suggest that I am lying? . . . That is what I was told,’ 

‘It is not that you are lying, but simply that yoxi were mis- 
informed.' 

‘I have no wish to be an information bureau,’ Tamara would 
say angrily. ‘I repeat what I have heard, but it seems that here 
at home I cannot open my mouth without being interrupted or 
asked whether what 1 say is right or wrong." 

But the movst painful scenes were on the grounds of economy. 

Arkady would sometimes come in when Tamara was darning 
her stockings — stockings were her greatest trouble, 

‘Stop that, why trouble with darning?’ he would ask. 

Tamara would compress her lips and at first make no reply. 
Then she would burst out:’ 

‘If I had some decent new (mes I would not huv(‘ to darn the 
old ones. I shall soon have to wear a long skirt in order to hide 
the holes. All decent women — ’ 

‘Now, my dear, my darling, on our means we really cannot pay 
eighteen roubles for a pair.’ 

Tamara would be silent and Kisliakof, who was present, would 
feel as though he was sitting on needles; she probably was think- 
ing how mean he was, could pay thirty roubles for a dinner but 
could not make a jiresent of a pair of silk stockings to his mis- 
tress, who was false to her husband on his account. 

And he only had twenty roubles left, owing to that unfortu- 
nate dinner. God alone knew how he would find the wherewithal 
on which to live for the ne:^t two weeks until Elena Viotoroviui 
returned. 

The more Arkady tried to calm her, the more irritable she 
became. 

If. returning home in a good humour, Tamara found them both 
together, she scarcely gave her cdieek to Arkady, but herself kissed 
Kisliakof, doing this with such obvious preference, with such 
effusive attention and tenderness, that Kisliakof sometimes in- 
voluntarily drew away from her, in order to lessen the possible 
effects of her ardour. He sometimes felt some annoyance and 
irritation because she did not think of taking any precautions. 
His privileged position with regard to Tamara set up an invisible 
barrier between him and his friend. 


s.s. — 11 
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[When kisliakof called on arkady, he foend hjm alone, lying 
on the couch with his head turned towards the window. He was 
bolding a book in his hands but was looking beyond it. He looked 
tired and ill. 

Seeing his friend, he put the book aside and, taking his pince- 
nez from his tired eyes, he got up from the couch. 

‘So it’s you. . 

He greeted his friend, and after pacing the room several times, 
said : 

‘I have just been reading, and thought how unused we have 
become to having our own thoughts. We are afraid nowadays 
of admitting the truth to ourselves. We shall soon be quite 
empty. We are ceasing to believe in the importance and even in 
the existence of ourselves as units, because everything around 
us exists in mass form which has no inner substance whatever.’ 

He stopped, then, after a vshort silence, continued: 

‘We cannot live now without having near us a twin-soul, which 
can tinderstand everything, even to the innermost depths of what 
is within us. We, or in other words those who still keep them- 
selves intact in the midst of this noisy current, must unite in a 
sort of church, so as to preserve o^ir truth, the truth common to 
all humanity, through this epoch, and save it from destruction, 
see that it does not perish. I believe that the soul of a man, 
meeting the eternal truth, feels this truth in spite of everything. 
Nothing can kill this.’ 

He stood gazing into the distance as he spoke. 

‘We must realize that there are times when man loses his inner 
spirituality, and all that remains is the external, the animal and 
the mechanical power and capacities, and within — ^nothing. But 
1 believe that soon man will realize with great anguish that petti- 
ness of external things and will return to his forgotten soul.’ 

At another time such conversation would have excited Kislia- 
kof ’s interest, but he now sat in a state of discomfort. He wanted 
to ask Arkady before Tamara returned whether they had had any 
children, but it was impossible to turn this conversation in such 
a way that he could ask this question. 

He listened to Arkady and saw in his every word the idealistic 
outlook of a man of the educated class. He even felt ashamed 
when he wondered what Polukhin would think if he could hear 
this talk about our truth, and ‘anguish’ and the ‘forgotten soxil’. 
'For the first time he saw very clearly that Arkady had not only 
remained in the position of the old days, but had even retroceded ; 
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some long extinct aura of the intelligentsia emanated from him 
and from the oolhipse of his life, which turned his thoughts to- 
ivards religion. 

It was impossible to declare this o])enly to his friend, es])ecially 
after his mention of a ‘church’, yet he could not lemaiu silent, 
showing himself as someone strange, who did not understand or 
grasp these most intimate thoughts. So he repeated from time to 
time : 

‘True,’ or, for a change, ‘Yes, it is profoundly tiaie.' 

‘Man will sooner or later remember his discarded soul,’ con- 
tinued Arkady, ‘but iheir strength is so great that we (if one 
boldly admits the terrible truth) have already lost belief in those 
truths which w’e considered as sa(‘red things ('ommon to all 
humanity — the moving x>ower of life is love and not strifci — the 
truth is not for one's self only, but for all — even faith in genius 
appears shadowy under the pressure of this continuous insistence 
that only their ideas have the right to exist, ihat the future is for 
them only. In this lies the terrible root of the matter!’ 

Kisliakof thought of Galahof, with his gloomy monastic ap- 
pearance and, looking at Arkady, he thought that in every idea.- 
list and intelleetual there was something moiiklike, ([uite unsuited 
to life. 

‘The worst of it is,’ continued Arkady, pining the room with 
slow, long strides, ‘that we really are failing and degenerating. 
Most of us have lost the will to live and do not produce posterity. 
Since posterity does not concern us personally, license lias come 
into fashion,’ 

Kisliakof, who sat staring vacantly, awaiting a suitable 
opportuuity for changing the subject in order to put the (juestion 
which was interesting him, at the last sentence about posterity 
became alert, like a dozing passenger who heatvS the bell of a 
departing train. Arkady even looked at him with astonishment. 

‘And you . . . have you had any children?’ asked Kisliakof. 

‘No. Tamara has some extreme fear of having a child. This 
also is characteristic of the generation: woman begins to be 
afraid of the pains of childbirth, of the discomforts connected with 
the arrival of a baby, and of the bad housing (Minditions. Take 
this house, for example, it is almost exclusively occupied by 
members of the intelligentsia — scientists, artists and the like — 
and what happens: in twenty-four families we have one child 
and eighteen dogs.^ 

‘Our house also is full of dogs/ said Kisliakof. As the question 
still remained unanswered, he asked: ^ 

‘And do you not hope to have a child? Your living conditions 
appear very tolerable/ 
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‘iSTo. After an operation ^rliich Tamara had last year the doctors 
said she could never have any children/ 

He was about to add something, but at that moment his wife 
came in. 
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She walked x:p to kisliakoe, .ivst as she was, in hku nLEK 
costume and close-fitting hat lowered over her eyes, kissed him 
effusively and then presented her (‘heek to her husband. 

Arkady kissed her tenderly several times. 

‘AVait a moment,’ said she, with a grimace. She went into the 
bedroom and returned in a blue Japanese kimono. She seated 
herself* near Kisliakof on the couch and, putting her hand on his 
knee, looked at him as though they were alone in the room. Kis* 
liakof made her a sign with his eyes as if to indicate that such 
behaviour was impossible, and he even moved a little further away 
from her. 

‘Go and do some shopping,’ she said to Arkady. 

‘What have I to buy?’ 

She began to give a list, and Kisliakof did not know what 
expression to keep on his face, as it was only too obvious that she 
was getting Arkady out of the way. Tamara even added: 

‘But don’t buy them round the corner, go to the Sretenka* 
Everything is better and fresher there.’ 

‘Why should I go such a distance, there is always su(ih a queue 
there. I shall have to wait a long time.’ 

‘Then I will go myself.’ 

‘Now don’t be foolish. . . 

‘Then . . . and go to the chemists and get some french chalk. ^ 

She ordered something else, and Kisliakof was wondering all 
the time how it was that Arkady could not see through it, for she 
was purposely thinking of things tor him to get so that he would 
be away longer. 

When he had gone Kisliakof sighed with relief. 

‘How can you be so incautious?’ 

Tamara put her arms round his ne<!k, hung on him playfully, 
and, looking up at him, said : 

‘I have told you that the more openly one behaves, the less the 
man suspects. Then you cannot imagine what a high opinion he 
has of you. Now let us go in here. . . .’ 

‘That is just why it is so terrible,’ said Kisliakof, following her 
into the bedroom. 

‘Do you know that I was somehow hypnotically attracted 
because you were his friend and because for you Arkady’s friend- 
ship was something prized,’ said Tamara, lying on the bed and 
stroking Kisliakof’s hair. ‘I was offended by your attitude 
towards me when you said that you looked on me as a sister; 
nobody had ever so insulted me before. I remember reading an 
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old novel in which the hero, unwilling to betray the faith of his 
friend, killed himself after having fallen in love with his friend’s 
wife. It shows that in spite of friendship it is still possible to 
fall in love with your friend’s wife/ 

‘I only said that 1 regarded you as a relation,’ said Kisliakof, 
‘but from the first moment I felt that you would be mine/ 

‘I noticed that,’ said Tamara with a smile. ‘What attracted 
you more than anything else in me?’ 

‘What do you mean by “what’*?’ asked Kisliakof, in order to 
gain time to think of a suitable reply. 

‘What was the first thing that struck you?’ 

‘What do you think? Guess!’ 

‘I don’t know/ 

‘Of course, my attention was attracted by your eyes. In them 
I could read of a quiet and intense spiritual life/ 

Tamara squeezed Kisliakof’s hand gratefully, and already with 
quite another expression on her face, said ; 

‘But he feels that I have changed towards him, because I shun 
him in every way, say that I feel lired or am not well. I often 
see him crying.’ 

‘All the same, you vshould not treat him as you do.’ 

‘But what can I do? He disgusts me,’ said Tamara with 
irritation. 

Kisliakof was pleased in one way that Arkady disgusted 
Tamara; it meant that he could rest assured that she belonged to 
him alone, but it suddenly occurred to him that her dislike of her 
husband might so intensify that she would not be able to live in 
the same room with him. For this reason he said : 

‘Still, you must be more tender with him. You must really 
keep yourself in hand; after all, he is a splendid fellow. Com- 
pared with him I have a terrible disposition.’ 

‘You are good enough for me, even with a terrible disposition. 
Now let us go and sit quietly on the couch.’ 

Arkady returned with both arms laden with parcels. 

‘Why did you come back so soon?’ asked Tamara. 

‘Would you have liked me to stay out longer?’ said Arkady, 
gazing at her, and there was not the usual tenderness in his tone. 

Examining the purchases, Tamara made no reply. Then she 
suddenly exclaimed: 

‘Of course, I thought so . . . there is no French chalk . . , 

and I can’t see any anchovy ... I knew you would forget 
something.’ 

‘You did not say anything about anchovy.’ 

‘Yes, I did. I am certain I did/ 

‘Which means that I am lying,’ said Arkady in an offended 
tone. He even flushed angrily. 
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Kisliakof moved over from the couch to the window and made it 
appear that he was looking at the book which Arkady had been 
reading before he arrived. 

‘Do open the sardines/ said Tamara to her husband. But he 
no sooner began to open the tin than she snatched it from him, 
saying ; 

‘Why do you do it on the tablecloth? Can’t you put some paper 
down, or would it be difficult to go into the kitchen?’ 

She began to open them herself, putting the tin on a plate, but 
it slipped from her hand and overturned on the table. A large 
greasy patch appeared on the cloth. 

‘Now, you see . . . you have done better, I suppose/ said 
Arkady. 

Tamara threw the tin down and went into the bedroom. 

Arkady tried a moment later to go to her, but she stood facing 
the dressing table, with her back to him, and did not answer what 
he was saying. 

‘Leave me alone!* she shrieked at last. 

‘fro to her,’ said Arkady, returning to the dining-room, 

Kisliakof went. He seated Tamara in the arm-chair and began 
to persuade her to control herself. 

‘My God, can’t I be alone with you for a single day/ said she. 

‘There is nothing to be done . • . now lot us go back to him. 

This may appear suspicious.’ 

Tamara piit her arms round his neck, the wide sleeves of her 
kimono slipped back. She hung on to him, kissing him on the 
lips,, looking at him with an expression of despair and pain. 
Kisliakof, feeling that his neck was red under the pressure, tried 
frantically to loosen her hands and turn her attention to something 
else. A disturbing thought that she was really beginning to love 
him flashed across his mind. 

Tamara kissed him again and, pushing him away, went with 
him into the dining-roonj, Arkady was sitting alone near the 
window, staring fixedly into the darkness. He did not turn 
round when they entered. 

‘Now let us have supper,’ said Tamara. 

Arkady got up and approached the table. When they started 
the meal he drank one glass of vodka after another. 

‘Why did you start that? It is not good for you,’ said 
Kisliakof. 

Arkady made no reply. 

When Kisliakof went home after supper Tamara, who always 
saw him out, said when they were in the corridor : 

‘Can’t we meet at your place? I cannot go on like this any 
longer.’ 

‘Yes, we could, while my wife is away. Come to-morrow,’ said 
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Kisliakof, thinking that her demands wore really becoming 
excessive. One fine day she W'onld be saying that she could live 
with her husband no longer, and would come to him at the moment 
\vh(0) Elena Victorovna inopportunely returned. 



.YAW VII 

The next day kisliakof made ms room as tidy as rossiDLE and 
awaited Tamara’s airival. 

All at once lie was disturbed by tbe thought: what would he 
talk to her about? . . , When they saw each other at Arkady’s 

place they had only a few free moments at their disposal; their tete^ 
d-tete were short, and their whole conversation consisted of the 
inter-change of a few short sentences. Now they would be 
together for a whole evening. 

He would suddenly become as silent as the grave, as happens 
when the tragic realization comes that there is nothing to talk 
about, and the painful necessity ensues of making conversation. 

It was impossible to si art a couA^ersation on some higher theme, 
on personality or personal aspirations. Ever since lif(^ had lost its 
reality he had found it distasteful to have such talks on higher 
subjects with women, as they reminded him of things he wished 
to forget. But woman always demanded of man that he should 
have inner substance, that he should have enthusiasm and definite 
ambitions. She always demanded something spiritual in relation- 
ships, so that conversations of a religious nature usually ensued. 
When he was under tlui disagreeable necessity of having to meet 
women, he had to listen to their talks about solitude, about the 
absence of an affinity. What use had he for their souls when he 
had long ago discarded his own ! 

Probably Tamara would talk about the impossibility of getting 
cn in life. It woTild be necessary for him to console her, saying 
things which he himself did not believe; that a person with talent 
must always come out on top, that she must only exercise a little 
patience. He wos certain that she had jio talent. Sometimes she 
would pose and, looking ai Arkady, who eould not take his delight- 
ed eyes from off her, would begin to reeit(i poetjy. She did it 
badly, repeating a Aerse twice and forgetting her words, at the 
same time speaking so pompously and unnaturally that one felt 
ashamed for her. Still, she had to be praised lor politeness’ sake. 

If she now took it into her head to recite he would have to praise 
her and say that she had great talent, otherwise she would he upset 
and would not allow him to fondle her. The vulgar Pechonkina 
would be certain to hear. 

Tamara herself would think how beautiful and poetical their 
love was. 

The only way to avoid all these hidden dangers — not knowing 
what to talk about, talk on higher themes and recitatiems — ^was by 
drinking. So he prudently took rare to purchase some wine. 
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Tamara arrived at eight o’clock. She stood in the middle of the 
room, looked at Kisliakof, and put her arms round his neck. She 
brought with her a breath of the autumn chill. He took her jacket 
(jif tind seated her on the couch near the table, where supper was 
arranged. He uttered whatever tender words came into his head, 
stroked her legs, and was as animated as possible, in order to avoid 
being drawn into a long conversation, for he was unwilling to show 
that he was at a loss for words. 

‘At last we are alone,’ said Tamara. 'For once we can talk with 
perf ect free dom . ’ 

‘Though not very loudly,’ said Kisliakof, glancing at the 
partition. 

Tamara, throwing her head back and shaking out her close- 
cropped hair, passed her hand over it and said : 

‘Ho you know, I think I am beginning to despair. I was at the 
exchange again for six hours to-day, but with no result. Yet I 
see mere nobodies being engaged; it must be because they know 
how to deal with people and I have not learned yet.’ 

Kisliakof poured out some wine. As Elena Victorovna had 
taken the keys for the top part of the sideboard with her, there 
were no glasses and they had to drink out of a cnp which had no 
handle. 

‘And what blackguards!’ suddenly exclaimed Tamara, pressing 
her hands to her head. 

‘Whop’ 

‘Oh, people in general.’ 

Kisliakof thought involuntarily that perhaps she had him in 
mind. 

Tamara noticed on the table the Caucasian dagger, which ho 
had used to cut off the metal tops of the bottles, and asked : 

‘Is it a real dagger?’ 

‘Certainly it is real.’ 

‘Could you k?Il anyone with it?’ 

‘Of course you could, if you stabbed them to the heart.’ 

‘And where is the heart?’ 

‘Just here.’ Kisliakof showed her the position under the left 
breast. 

Tamara sighed and pushed the dagger away. 

‘How I want to live, with all the beautiful fullnevss of life. My 
whole terror is that there is nothing there for me ! No-thing !’ She 
again pressed her hands to her head. 

‘What haven’t you got?’ 

‘I don’t know how to express it.’ 

ITot knowing whot to do, but feeling that the conversation was 
turning to higher themes, Kisliakof poured out some more wine, 

Tamara looked at him for a long time. She even took his head 
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in her hands and turned his face towards her. He did not know 
what she wanted; perhaps she would suddenly declare: ‘I love 
you, and to-morrow 1 am coming to live with you.’ 

‘My wife is probably returning to-morrow,’ he said suddenly. 
The words somehow seemed to escape from his lips; he could not 
think how he had said them. 

Tamara did not appear to have heard and continued to gaze into 
his eyes. 

‘Do talk to me for once in the way that you talk to Arkady,’ she 
said at last. 

Kisliakof became confused. 

\ ‘Ifow do have a drink. Why are vou so strange with me?’ said 
he. 

Tamara bit her lips. With a peculiar smile she looked at the 
cup with the bi'oken handle, and with a sweep of her hand knocked 
it from the table. It fell to the floor and broke into small pieces. 
Somebody moved behind the partition, probably Pe(‘honkina, 
thought that in the absence of his wife he had brought a girl into 
the room and she was kicking up a row. 

Tamara jumped up from the table; her eyes were rolling wildly 
in anguish. She stood still and stared straight in front of her, 

‘What is wrong witli you?’ asked Ivisliak(?f. Without answering 
she slowly turned her glance in his direction; then, putting on her 
jacket, left without a word of farewell. 
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rOLrivIIIN, WITH TIlTi) ENERGY ANE SINGEE-MINDEUNESS WHICH WERE 

peculiar to liiin, was carrying through the reorganization of 
the museum, changing it from a ‘tomb’ to an exhibition of histori- 
cal and revolutionary progress. 

The whole museum was turned upside down. All the cases were 
put together and opened, but soon a clear scheme of arrangement 
of the exhibits emerged from this chaos. 

In doing this he paid absolutely no attention to the past, but left 
lhat part of the work to Kisliakof. For him nothing existed but 
the revolution. The various articles and exhibits only had value 
in his eyes according to the extent to which they reflected the 
revolutionary process : the extent to which they were essential to 
the revolution. To him past history ^vas merely a prologue to the 
levolution, or, more rightly, something which had impeded it. 

Every day he disappeared for several hours, visiting other 
iniiseums, planning, and sometimes muttering to himself : 

‘To the devil with that. . . or ‘No good. . . 

Almost every day new exhibits were brought to the museum by 
his instructions; they were often of such a strange character that 
the old ein])]oyees shrugged their shoulders. 

It was now impossible to see Polukhin in his study; he was rush- 
ing about the halls like an army commander in the midst of a 
battle, completely forgetting that he was — the director; helping 
the workmen to lift heavy cases and shrieking : 

‘Goon! Go on ! . . . Again I . . 

His hair was moist and dishevelled, liis face was covered with 
dust. 

Often some workman, holding up a heavy article with one hand, 
would look round and shout to the direcbir : 

‘(jiv<' me the hook. . . . Not that one. . . . The one over 

there 

And the director would hand him the hook, watching him 
anxiously as he hung the exhibit, rushing forward to hold it or to 
lend a hand. 

Polukhin was absolutely devoid of any feeling of vanity or 
ambition. Whilst fully occupied with the work which filled him 
with such enthusiasm, any workman, especially one who knew his 
work well, could tell him to go to the devil if he got in his way 
and Polukhin would modestly efface himself. But a few moments 
.later he would be rushing forward again and shouting : 

‘Why did you move it, you idiot! Put it straight!’ 

To him the work, and only that work which served the revo- 
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lution, rame before everything* else. He had no interest in a person 
as a personality; that meant nothiuo* to him, and he himself 
never spoke of his private life. He was probably only interested 
in KisliakoP as a man who eould <>rasp an idea and show enthti- 
siasm. He was to him a man wIkj could appreciate new ideas 
and in whom it pleased him to confide. 

Polukhin possessed the happy facmlty of (oncenlralion. He 
could work on the idea which occupied liis mind until he had 
drained it of its every possibility. Whatever he did, his mind 
was eno*aoed solely hy that one thing*, and if he talked to anyone 
at the time he only discussed the work he was busy with, as if 
expecting everyone else to share his enthusiasm. 

In this sense he was not tactful and never (considered that his 
conversation might not interest his companion. All that mattered 
to him was that the talk interested him and was about his work. 
He dominated people by his complete disinterestedness, and by his 
determination, which admitted of no compromise. He euterecl the 
museum wejiring his double-breasted suit and heavy top hoots, 
and so remained in them; it seemed that it did not matter wdiat h(^ 
wore or where be lived so hmg as nothing interfered witli his 
work. He took no pride in his iiersonal appearance and cared 
little for houseliold furniture. He did not understand beauty and 
did not consider it to b(^ something necessary to soeiidy. He only 
admitted it when it served the revolution. For instance, hV 
appreciated the work of revolutionary artists during festivals, and 
in such cases did not spare expense, often spending more than he 
had a right to do, saying; 

‘Pay. I shall have to answer for it.’ 

He looked upon paintings of the old school with iiidift‘erenc,(-, 
and almost animosity. 

‘What is the use of sketches when one can see for one’s self? 
And these foreigners — what good have they been to us?’ he ouc(- 
said to Kisliakof. 'Taketthis clever painter, I am told they will 
give money for his works abroad.’ 

‘Which clever painter?’ 

‘The one in the corner hall.’ 

‘Rembrandt?’ 

‘Yes, but what use is he to*u8? I don’t understand him. Pic- 
tures are all the same. Neither will the workers understand.’ 

‘But what about learning from him?’ 

‘W'e can keep one picture as a sample.’ 

‘To speak quite sincerely,’ said Kisliakof, feeling that tickling 
sensation in the spine which he had with every sentence which 
showed that he shewed Polukhin’s point of view, ‘and to be quite 
frank, I see nothing unusual in these pictures, myself. Take 
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Gioeoutla, for example: how much has been written and said about 
her — lo me it was a complete disillusion/ 

*Now there you are. You feel nothing, so what will a workman 
ieeli^ Such things may be appreciated, perhaps, by about a hun- 
dred people throughout the whole of the Soviet Union. Of what 
importance is it that they understand? But you must realize we 
are working away from these old masters, not towards them. 
Perhaps art will now follow quite a different course and if we try 
to learn from these we shall only get confused. Don’t you think 
1 am right?’ 

‘Probably.’ 

‘We have now to think about food and about machines. If 
Ihey will give us machinery for these iiictures, then we must use 
the opportunity. In any case, in time, everything will be ours.* 

Kisilakof was eager to say that in the life of a people one can- 
not stop one side of its development arbitrarily and give preference 
to another without courting disaster : they could not turn the whole 
country into an agricultural vsehool and sto}) the development of 
art and philosophy because they now? wanted only machinery. 

But Polukhin was a Party man and Kisliakof non-Party. If 
he, w^hom they believed to be one of thenivselves, expressed such 
thoughts, it would force Polukhin to be on his guard and, perhaps^ 
to say : 

M thought that you understood things in the Marxist way, but 
you are expressing the intellectual ideas.’ 

Kisliakof, as if by instinct, sensed when his disagreement with 
Polukhin would be dangerous. When it was not so he always con- 
tradicted him, and an observer could see that here was a man of 
strong convictions, but that such convictions were trained along 
the lines of Marxism. On the other hand, in his disagreement it 
was impossible to trace any hostility. 
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.When KiSLiAKor aiuitved at the mi:seum aeter his 
■ujisuceefisful meeting with Tamara, Polukhin greeted him with 
the words: 

‘I have been to one of the museums.’ 

‘With what result?’ 

‘No good at all. They have the whole revolution depicted in 
photographs, drawings and diagrams. Who on earth, if he is in 
a hurry, will try to decipher these diagrams? They ought to be 
arranged so that if one passed without stopping one could see 
immediately all that there was to see, so that the exhibits would 
hit jj^ou in the eye,' said Polukhin, illustrating his meaning with 
an abrupt movement with the palm of his hand. ‘How many rags 
are hung about to present the history of the Tsars. Here is a 
whole carriage. Whose is it?’ 

‘Peter the First’s ’ 

‘There you are I If they had here even the old trousers of 
some revolutionary, or his inkstand . . . otherwise it must 

appear that they were not living people but shadows, and that 
nothing lived after them but pictures. My friend, I have at last 
found wsomething ! Something great!’ 

‘What is it?’ asked Kisliakof, assuming at once an expression 
of intense interest: he could not remain indifferent and disappoint 
Polukhin. 

Polukhin silently approached a case and opened the door: 

‘Look!’ 

Kisliakof went over and saw a stump of a wooden log with a 
hook screwed into it. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘There you are. What^s it? You must find out.’ 

Kisliakof shrugged his shoulders with an astonishment which 
he knew to be exaggerated, and was even inwardly pleased with 
his inability to understand. 

‘People were hung on this; it is cut from the gallows.’ 

Kisliakof experienced a disagreeable feeling in his spine and 
stared with inexplicable curiosity at the hook. 

‘What? Can you feel it?’ 

‘Yes, I can feel it,’ answered Kisliakof, and perhaps subcon^ 
sciously he continued to exaggerate his feelings in order that Polu- 
khin’s expectations should not be disappointed. 

‘That is what has to be collected to show the history of the revo- 
lution — not pictures! Something else will be brought here soon.’ 

A technical employee entered the study and said : 
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‘Tlioy have brought it, Comrade Polukhin.’ 

‘Ah, that is ex(*ellent. Let oh g*(j. Drag it in here,’ he shouted 
to the carters as he ran down the staircase. 

Tlie carters hoisted a heavy log on to their shoulders. It proved 
to be a beam from under a loft and had been damaged by shell fire 
in three places. It had been sawn from the loft ef a Moscow 
house. 

MTere you have the Moscow insurrection. You can even touch 
it with your hands.’ 

Polukhin was as pleased with this beam as an archceologist is 
with the finding of a five thousand year old antiquity. 

‘Do you understand what you have dragged in here?’ 
he Uvsked one of the carters, who had the ends of his large overall 
tucked into his belt. 

‘We brought it from the Presna. Anybody would know what 
it was,’ said the carter. 

‘And that’s just what we are aiming at. So that everybody 
knows what these exhibits are.’ 

The next day the acliial iron bars of the cells of the Schlussel- 
burg foriress were brought, and a real cell was erected, with papier 
niache prisoners. If was purposely erected on the lower basement 
floor, whifdi was poorly lit. Everyone who went there felt this 
])oor lighting, the depressing vaults and the chill of the stone walls 
witli a foreboding of something terrifying, something which was 
realized in the appearance before one’s eyes of a stone cage, 
illnmined by the dnll light of an oil lamp. Here was the quiet- 
ness of the tomb. The curious visitor involuntarily became silent, 
and with an indefinable feeling of dread, gazed at the narrow iron 
bed near the wall, the table, and liigh up, near the ceiling, the 
iro7i grating which served as a window. 

Wlien at the tabic they XDlaced the figure of a man dressed in 
grey, with a wax face, Polukhin cried : 

‘Place him with his back to us.’ ‘ 

The impressiou which one got by seeing the bent back and part 
of the cheek in the dull tomb-like light, with the wax face, un- 
naturally straight hair, moustache and glassy eyes half-hidden, 
was almost fhc same as that given by a glance at the hangman's 
hook. 

Polukhin neglc'cted nothing, licovever trifling. He was quick 
to seize Kisliakof’s ideas and to carry them further than Kisliakof 
himself could have imagined,, and it pleased Kisliakof to be able 
to tell the director this. IVith endless perseverance Polukhin tried 
to discover all the i^vcryday small trifles which had any connection 
with well-known revolutionaries. 

‘I think I shall levy a tax on the commissars,’ he said one day. 
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‘I shall tell them that they can do what they like, but they must 
f^ive their hats, trousers and inkstands to the museum,’ 

The museum was expanding?. The porcelain, which had pre- 
viously been contained in innumerable glass cases, was removed to 
the storeroom, and rsll that was retained was one sample of each 
to show the table decoration of the Tsars and nobles at one or 
another period. Adjoining these was placed a peasant’s table. 

‘We must construct relativity of history before anything,’ Polii- 
khin would say. ‘I would have a special building erected for the 
e])ocli of the revolution, but T would connect it with this one. It 
would be made in the American style, with a glass roof.’ 

‘That would not do, quite a difPerent style,’ said Xisliakof,. feeh 
ing that Le could express his complete disagreement with the 
director without risking his own reputation. 

Mt would he quite as well to have a different style. Isn’t the 
revolution quite a “different style” !’ 

‘I quite understand that, but it won’t turn out right. Every 
man with taste will laugh at us.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘It’s quite true.’ 

‘Then very well; you see it better than I do, but it would have 
been fine, all the same,’ said Polukhin somewhat regretfully, after 
a moment’s silence, 

Eisliakof could not he shaken in matters connected with taste. 
He did not even try to argue with Polukhin, but witb some in- 
difference and self-assurance would simply say : ‘It will not do.’ 

Polukhin, who fcH and admitted his weakness in this direetioTi, 
always agreed with him; he was even docilely obedient, as if their 
positions had been reversed and tbat Kisliakof had changed from 
subordinate to chief. 

He valued this opportunity of expressing his thoughts abruptly 
and categorically, because in nia tteis of taste his disagreement 
could not have the faint of Menshevik tendencies or lack of 
knowledge of the 7 »ri 7 ud])]c« of Marxism, and he was in this case 
despotically intolerant. This even gave him an imiiression of the 
freedom of his own opinion and a feeling of human dignity; the 
sense of his absolute dependency would disappear. At such 
moments even his gestures would change ; he would wave his 
hands with annoyance at Polukhin when the latter made some 
suggestion which was ridiculous from the point of view of educated 
taste. All this gave Kisliakof a,^feeling of greater, almost exalted, 
love for Polukhin. He would even tell his friends what a wonder- 
ful man the director was. 

If the theoretical side was in question, then Kisliakof either 
agreed or expressed more extreme le/t views than even the Coni- 
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jMunist Polukhin himself. The latter would be astonished that 
a Jiow-Party man could have such extreme views. 

‘Why, you ought to be a Communist,’ he would sometimes say. 

M feel myself to be a Communist: a Party ticket doesn’t mean 
everything.’ 

He sometimes even warned the director when, carried away by 
his enthusiasm, he was taking steps which were risky from the 
Party point of view. Once he told him that he ought to pay more 
attention to the scouts’ union and give them a special report on 
the progress of the reorganization. 

‘\Ve can read reports later, it is the work which has to be done 
now. You make them work.’ 

‘ Idle work must be done, but a report also ought to be given.’ 

In saying this he felt in his concern for Polukhin quite a dis- 
interested attaiihment, such as a nurse feels towards the child in 
her (jharge. 

Polukhin once snirl : 

‘(Certainly it is no good from the Party point of view, but, upon 
niy word, I have more confidence in you than in any of oii]* own 
j>eople. Now take the union — Maslov likes to play a part, but 1 
have no use for him. If they transfer me do not think that I shall 
forget you.’ 

‘And I shall never forget yem, because you have made it possible 
U>v me to understand the essence of the revolution and its pathos 
as tio one else could have done, in working wnth you I have felt 
myself to be a man in the full sense of the word. You saw, better 
than myself, what I was capable of and forced me to do it. 
Without you I should even now have been sitting occupying 
Kiyself with a lot of old rubbish,’ said Kisliakof. 



AT- 


HbttjIlmnct fkom ms work he saw that unic ooor of his 
room was open. His heart sank as he thoiiglit that he was being 
deprived of his home owing to the activities of the Budenny 
Detachment. 

When be entered the room he cuiine face .to fa(‘e with Elena 
Victorovna. She )iad returned a whole foi l night sooner tlian had 
been arranged. Having already changed into a sleeveless house 
drcvss, she was stooping over an open case, unpacking. The first 
thing Kisliakof’s eyes rested on were her arms: fat, fleshy and 
red. with rough elbows. 

Jerry rushed towards him with a joyful bark, juiiijied up and 
pawed at his stomach. The bulldog onl.y glanced at him shiftily 
and turned away, as if this was not the master on whom his whole 
(existence depended, but only a dependent of himself and Elena 
Victorovna, wuth whom there was no great need to be on (‘(*remony, 

Elena Victorovna turned quickly on hearing her husband’s foot- 
ste})s, rushed to him and, kicking Jerry aside*, threw Iru’ fat arms 
round his neck. 

‘At last! Alive! Well! Thank God. Thank God!’ 

She i'OJitinued to hold her husband, and he felt, with a sense of 
fstrangeness and novelty hitherto unnoticed, the pressure of her 
stout stomach, which prevented him from moving. 

‘I don’t know what happened to me,’ said Elena Victorovna, 
seating herself on a chair wuth her legs wide apart like any vulgar 
womau (this Kisliakof also noticed, although he could not remem- 
ber having seen it before). T do not know -what happened to mo. 
I was tortured by ]:>ren)onitions and have been imagining goodm*ss 
knows what. I was so aijxious about you that I could not stay 
away a moment longer. I left everything and came back.’ 

In her excitement she got up from the chair and sat cm the 
c’oiich near Kisliakof, and continued ; ‘Can you believe that as 
1 was (‘oming from the station I trembled as tiiough I was afraid, 
and when an ambulance passed in this street I even scireamed.’ 

‘How foolish you are,’ said Kisliakof, stroking her fat hand as 
though grateful for her love and forgiving her childishness. 

‘1 have been thinking that returning late one night from your 
friend you would be attacked in some dark turning.’ 

T only visited him once, but then I am quick enough. Don’t 
you remember me beating off those people who attacked me in 
T9?’ 

Elena Victorovna looked at him with a smile, she did not appear 
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to be listeuiii"' to what he said, hut was only happy to know that 
the inan she loved was sitting before her alive and unharmed. 

‘And you have been lonely without ine^ You are glad that I 
have (*ome bac'h?’ 

‘Of course. How can you ask?’ 

‘How glad I am that T am back with you. I have been thinking 
or all the evenings we shall be together, we will often go to the 
theatres. This absen(*e has only made my love the wstronger, and 
really it was terrible there. People everywhere, especially on 
holidays. T cannot stand crowds.’ 

Elena Victorovna said that she had seen Madame Zvenigorod- 
sky : she had won the case over the room and her husband had 
been ejected. Then she said that the husband had taken away, or, 
more truly, stolen from the dresser all the gold and diamond 
trinkets that he had given to his wife, and that they were now 
fighting about the furniture, as he had lodged a claim in court 
that it all belonged to him. 

‘Think of all the shame of this, and yet they are people of the 
intelligentsia, of cultured upbringing. It makes one afraid to 
be alive. I cannot understand it. fro avS a washerwoman, as a 
charwoman, but don't submerge your soul in the quagmire of 
petty legalities.’ 

Elena Viclorovna clasj»ed her hands on her knees and was 
silent for some time. 

‘Is it possible that there is nothing precious left in the world 
except possessions, material things? I remember being struck by 
a sentence in Afin^i Karcniiui when she thinks with shame that 
Vronsky may say to her when divorcing her : “How many roubles 
do you want?” 

‘And now people snatch; steal from each other things which 
they havt- piH‘viously given as presents: go to court to get pos- 
session of a room. . . . What is it? How can one describe it? 

‘Natansou has bought his wife a sable. I should like to know 
how they iiianage it. To-day they are having visitors, all sorts 
of dishes — nearly ti bucketful of caviare, turkey and sturgeon. 
Tln*y ])iiy as mucli as we do for their room. . . .’ 

Kislialcof nodded his head animatedly as he listened to his wife, 
but at the same time the thought flashed across his mind that lie 
must find a way of hdting Tamara know that his wife had returned. 
Then he felt some irritation with his wife for having rushed back 
for no reason. And now she wanted to go to theatres and sit with 
him every evening. It meant that he would have to invent all 
manner of pretexts in order to meet Tamara. 

‘T)o you know, I was greatly perturbed about the things I gave 
her to» keep safe . . . what could I do? . , . One can expect any- 
thing nowadays, but thank God they were safe. She returned 
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Ihem at cure without any question/ 1 have Viecouu^ tamsiderahly 
thiimer, don’t you think so?’ said Elena Victorovna in another 
tone. She j^^ot up and pirouetted. ‘Marya Semenovna, who just 
met me, was quite surprised.’ 

Kisliakot was always ast<anshed at tlie iiusii'ul way in which 
slie a(*repted what her acquaintances said about her becoming- thin- 
ner or looking’ j^-ounger. It was about time she kin w that it was 
merely a matter of poliieness with women, when meeting, 1o say: 

‘How well you look ! You look ten years younger !’ 

She herself often said su<‘h things to hei acquaintances and 
I'ctui ning home would toll her husband : M met ^larya Seme- 
novna ; she is so stoat ihat she looks a tright. I told lu‘r thai slie 
looked s]nMnlid and had got mucdi thinner, and was even afraid 
that she would lliink 1 was btdng sarcastic. Hul nn{ uH, she 
smiled and was quite pleased.’ 

‘And how do you think I look?’ 

‘You look wonderfully younger and fresher.’ 

‘I'hal is the Iresh air, said Elena Victorovna, and she added in 
(;uih' a different toiu* : ‘Now 1 am a1 home. ITow glad I am ihat 
wc‘ are together again. And how do you stand wiih regard to 
•money?’ 

liisliakof knew that he must expect this question and ihat he 
must ])rcqiare for it by finding reasons for his expenditure. In the 
way of people of the educated (dass, he neglected mailers connected 
with money and (;ould neA’er forcre liimscdf to budget in advance^ 
which would hawe enabled him to disguise the cost of ihat siupid 
dinner. He had thought of doing this duiing the evening, as he 
had not expected Elena Victorovna io ask ihe question so soon, 
more particularly after her talk about tlie joy of being with him. 

For this reason he said soim^what confusedly: 

‘Not yerj well. ... I have only fifteen roubles,’ 

‘How only fifteen roubles? Hut I left you a hundred.’ A look 
of displeased astonishmemt appeared on her face. 

AVhat is a hundred roubles! Lo<»k at the lime tliat has passed.' 

‘Very little time has passed . . . only half the time I went away 
for . , . two weeks.’ 

Her expression changed from one of love and pleasure to tho 
cold astonished face of the housewife. 

‘Two weeks is not such a short time,’ said Kisliakof suddenly. 
He felt angry and iiritated with this woman absolutely of no use 
t<» him, who, without any consideration for him, could spend his 
money on herself, and in addition required him to give a report of 
every kopeck he spent. 

‘HaA’e you bought something?’ * 

‘No, nothing in particular,’ 

‘Then I cannot understand it. If you haven’t bought anything. 
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Low hove you spent eight-five roubles in a fortnight?^ said Elena 
V^icdorovna,. shrugging her vshoulders, and as she liked exactness 
above everything, she iniinediately began to reckon up: ‘Food cost 
you two roubles a day at the most, that amounts to twenty-eight for 
the fortnight. Ts that so? 

‘Yes,’ said Kisliakof, thinking to himself that food had cost 
him twenty-eight roubles for one day. 

‘Itut wdiere did you vscpiander the rest? Have you lost it?' She 
Avas already agitated and upset. 

Kisliakof tried to remember or to invent ways in which it w^as 
usual to spend money. But his annoyance caused him to forget 
everything but the dimno*, about wdiich he w-as afraid to tell Elena 
Victorovna, as she would be dumbfounded on hearing that he had 
managed to spend thirty roubles on one dinner. 

‘Is it possible that T am not to be allowed tor once to live as 
I like?’ said he, feeling that he had turned pale and that serious 
and perhaps irreparable things might immediately ensue. 

‘Live by all means IVIm prevents you?' said Elena Vict(»rovna, 
without noticing his changed expression. ‘But do you know how 
you spend your mo7i(*y? All 1 am saying is that you do not know!* 

On all occasions of this kind Kisliakof felt defenceless, because 
h(‘ really could not say in what wniy the money had been spent. 
Now^ he was unable to do it, not because he did not know, but 
because it was spent on forbidden things, and he was obliged to 
act as a stupid and careless spendthrift. 

If this was the (*ase, slie was quite entitled, for his owm sake, 
to take all his money aw^ay from him and demand an a(‘Count, anrl 
for this reason he had for a long time beforehand to tliink of some 
pretext w'hen he needed money for things wliich were forbidden, 

‘T have told you more than once that I am only against spending 
without some reason or object. It always brings unexpected com- 
plications. I liave every kopec*k planned out a month beforehand,’ 
said Elena Viidorovna. Her arms werf raised as if imploring 
someone: ‘With him fifty roubles disappear and no one knows 
where. So you ran waste it and then are surprised that I refuse to 
go to Essentuki.’ 

*Ah, so that’s the trouble,’ thought Kisliakof angrily, ‘She 
wants to get enough to take her to Essentuki, where she can 
breathe fresh air and get thinner. In any case, this is open and 
logical.’ 

Suddenly he was vstruck by a happy thought : 

‘Now% it had quite escaped me!* said he. ‘I met an old school- 
fellow, who was in terrible straits, and 1 gave him twenty-eight 
roubles.’ 

Elena Vietorovna was silent for some time. She only shrugged 
her shoulders. Then she said: 
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‘This is not the time to ji^ive people sums like that. Nowadays 
we have to look round for the best way of keeping ourselves alive. 
You gave him the money and I don^t know where we shall get any 
from in order to live until the end of the month.’ 

Kisliakof wanted to say something particularly cruel in reply, 
as, for example : 

‘Certainly, how can you know when you only know how to get 
ready money from me? And why am I obliged to give it to you? 
Nobody knows. In this case you must be grateful for my ‘*(*are- 
lessness” which causes me to give you the money. It seems to me 
that you only want the money, not me.’ 

But he did not say this. Instead, he got up hurriedly from the 
couch and threw himself down at the writing desk, his hands 
pressed to his head, showing that such disagreeable to]ii(‘s were 
enough to make liis head burst. 

Elena Victorovna, standing in the middle of the room, followed 
him with her eyes. 

‘What are you doing this for? Don't you want to listen when 
someone is talking to you?’ 

Kisliakof was silent; he ruffled his hair exeitedly. 

‘1 must ask you to drop this hysterh'al ituinner which you have 
adopted just lately. I am managing the house and have the right 
to (iernancl an account from you, so that I know what 1 have to 
si)end every month.’ 

Kisliakof decided that whatever she said, he would not answer 
another word. But he could not restrain himself, and said with 
intended cruelty : 

‘How nice it has been while you have been away. For a whole 
month I have not had to listen to any shouting.’ 

He knew he was not sjioaking the truth, hecause Elena Vi(‘tf»- 
rovna was not shouting but was s])eaking rather quietly, bul he 
wanted to hurt her the more deeply. 

When the aunt returneH from her vshopping they were seated iu 
silence at opposite sides of the room. Kisliakof, his head in his 
hands, was staring intently at the statuette of Karl Marx which 
stood before him on the writing desk and Elena Victorovna, her 
eyes red with crying, was nervously tugging at her wet liandker- 
chief in her lap. 

Kisliakof did not even greet the aunt, and she drew back and 
tiptoed behind the screen. He sat there, and, as though solving a 
difficult mathematical problem, planned some excuse for going to 
Arkady’s house that day. He was disturbed by Tamara’s beha- 
viour. She had not telephoned to him once since the meeting, and 
alarming and jealous thoughts were beginning to enter his bead. 

He suddenly got up, moving the arm-chair so noisily that Jerry, 
who was sitting near, began to bark shrilly and ran for safety 
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midor a chair, and the bulldog, who was lying on the arm-chair, 
eyed liim suspiciously. Kisliakof took his cap and overcoat and 
without saying a word went out of the room. 

Eut Elena VictoroAUia overtook him in the passage. 

‘[t you want to cause a row’ on the first day of my return,’ said 
she in a quiet voice, ‘you can, but first of all be good enough to 
leave me some money.’ 

In nervous liaste and without thinking of the consequences of 
such a step, Kisliakuf gave her ten roubles, leaving himself with 
five. 

‘Take it . . .’ said he, and went to Arkady. 



XLI 


Theke had ke(:]:xtla: uekjs* a cjeeat ciiancvK in akeady. IIe was 
ijow usually silent, as if oppressed by something*. It was impos- 
sible to say whether he had learned of the real state of affairs 
l)(‘tween his wife and his friend. 

In any ease Kisliakof could not ask, with a (rlear (‘onscicnce, 
what was wrong with him and why he was so down( ast. He had 
to make it appear that he noticed nothing, but this also could 
[»rove .pist as suspicious to Arkady. AV'hy was his friend so insen- 
sitive that he did not notice this change? .... 

8() every time he called to see Arkady he found it painfully nn- 
c*om fort able to converse with him. 

Kisliakof saw by the fact that Arkady liad started to drink and 
by his fixed nn natural smile that he had ]uuhaps scnne idea of 
how matters stood. . . . Bui as he was sihni, Kisliakof made it 
appear that he saw no change in his friend. 

He found it painful to be left alone Avith Arkady; he could not 
talk about ‘perishing,’ because, owing to his ffiendshi]) with Polu- 
khin, he Avas no! perishing. Against his Avill ibcje flashed through 
his mind the thoughts which a su<*cessful man has toAvards a 
failure. 

There was also a noticeable retrogression in Arkady’s o\itlook : 
he leaned so mucli to the right, cnen to religion, that at lirst, 
when he thought that he himself Avas perishing and Avas grasping 
at every negative thought, Kisliakof had becm able to talk to him. 
Now lie could not even listen to him seiioiisly, but (‘ould not tell 
him so. One thing Avas certain: he was now definitely a left- 
Avinger. He did not speak on higher subjects either, for another 
reason : Arkady might b^ chance get to know about his affair Avith 
Tamara (if he did not know already), and at the height of such a 
talk plight utter such a sentence : 

“All the same, Avhat a blackguard you are, you lalk of high 
ideals, and under my very eyes miseonduct yourself Avith my 
wife. . . 

For this reason he instinctively avoided lofty themes, in order 
that if anything did happen there Avould not he too humiliating a 
contrast between his words and actions. 

He ceased to feel any pangs of conscience from the moment 
when, under the infiueiice of the fundamental change's in his life, 
the similarity of their positions disappeared. * 

Kisliakof even compelled himself to develop such a picture of 
his friend, as the less one respects a man and the less one has in 
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c oTumon with him in things which matter most, the less one feels 
in the wrong before him. 

He BOW tried not to call when Tamara was out. When he 
arrived his eyes first of all searched his friend’s face jealously for 
signs of his humour. If he was downcast Kisliakof sighed with 
relief; it meant that Arkady was worried by Tamara’s coolness 
towards him; whi(*h in turn meant that he — Kisliakof — could be 
certain of her. 

When Kisliakof entered he found that Tamara had not returned 
and that Arkady was alone. He was wearing an old house jacket 
wliicli was too short for him, the sle(‘ves were worn at the elbow. He 
Avas standing near tlie window, shaking some liquid in a tube and 
holding it up to the light. 

‘Good evening,’ said Kisliakof. 

Arkady shook hands wdth him in silence and resumed his shak- 
ing of the liquid in the tube. Kisliakof noticed that he smelled of 
drink, but did not speak about it. 

‘isn’t site at lioiTiel’'’ (For some reasem now they always refer- 
red to Tamara in the third person). 

*Xo, she has not returned. . . / 

‘V^ou are always at your experijrients,' said Kisliakof, taking a 
book from the window and glancing through it in order to avoid 
his friend’s eyes. 

‘Yes.’ 

Arkady put the tube in the rack and sat in the arm-chair, gazing 
at the floor and stroking hivS knee with his hand. They were 
silent for some time. 

‘Has she been out lung?’ 

‘She wns not in when T came home. She goes out every even- 
ing, . . .’ 

Suddenly, as if controlling himself with an effort, he looked at 
his friend, and his own face became somehow guiltily pitiful, as^ 
across it appeared to flash a decision to •say something important 
and painful. 

Kisliakof ’s hearf trembled at the thought that Arkady was 
annoyed with him. 

‘Things are bad with me, my friend,’ he said, smiling a sad, 
forced smile. 

‘^Vhat is the matter?’ asked Kisliakof in astonishment, taking 
off his pince-nez, as if Arkady’s words were quite unexpected and 
inexplicable, and ht* looked him boldly in the eyes, as he under- 
stood by the word ‘friend’ that Arkady was far from having any 
suspicions of him. 

‘Bad, my friend,’ repeated Arkady. M feel that with our arrival 
in Moscow something snapped. There, in the provinces (only now 
do I realize how happy I was), she was quieter. I was happy in 
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her love and in the friendship of splendid people, Fncle Misha 
and young Leva. It is true that she sometimes had a longing for 
the more splendid lile which she had missed, but the longing pass- 
ed quickly. Our arrival here revived it; the iin]>ossibility of enter- 
ing this life and expressing her individuality made it stronger, 
The capital is exciting her, attracting her with its unattainable 
dreams and the temptations which are always close at hand. There 
is no moral support for her in the comi)any of these friends, girls 
of twenty years. You understand, I am not deceiving myself,’ 
said Arkady, with a blush. ‘I do not deceive myself and am not 
definitely certain that Tamara will always love me as she does 
now. I do not forget that on the first of October I am forty and 
she is only twenty-five. I know that it may happen that she will 
meet some other man and leave me. T only implore the Creator 
that this may be long deferred, but because she is upright and 
honest she will tell me about it, breaking it as gently as she can. 
But ... in this case no gentleness will help.’ With a bitter 
smile, stretching out his arms. 

‘You know that with a Russian man of the educated class, when 
his inner life has collapsed and he no longer has any spiritual 
j)la(*e in life, the only thing that remains is the sacred love of a 
woman. In these days in which we are living, when all the best 
beliefs of the cultured are perishing, this already represents the 
sacred thing. . . . Yes, the last.* He was silent for some 
time. 

‘I said that she might fall in love with someone els(». ... I 
said this so that you should not laugh at me, at my conceit. But 
1 have an inner belief that she will not betray me, not take away 
the last thing. I believe that she, putting an end to this rushing 
about in search of the fulfilment of her own life, will suddenly see 
me near her as the purpose of her life. The self-sacrifi(*e of a 
Russian woman is a great thing, and it may hap])en that my little 
one will see the great piupose of carrying this cross, to live with 
an old husband whose spiritual spine is broken and with her 
warmth replace that which has been lost. Yes, she will give me 
this solace and I shall then be able to vsay: “1 still believe in the 
greatness of soul of the Russian woman, who remains true to her- 
self through all conditions of life”.’ 

, Arkady was flushed and his eyes were glistening. 

‘The thought that we shall spend our lives together keeps me 
alive. In addition to a wife I have also a friend. You will not 
believe how I have appreciated the time when we have been sitting 
together on the couch. She seemed to quieten down and stayed 
in the house. She again became tender towards me : I watched 
her eyes glisten when she talked to you. . , . And now again , . . 
always worse and worse . . . and what is worst of all is that she 
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in suirouiulpd hy tlie nnliealthy atmosphere of a degoiierating class 
and In })(H>ple who have neither ideals nor social future. 

"Wdiat ar(^ the characterivstics of degeneracy?’ continued 
Arkady, gelting up and beginning to stride up and down the 
rrxun. 

Tliey Ixaird a woman^s quick footsteps in the ])assage, and 
iknnara opened the door and entered the room. 



XJAl 


‘Ait, Yori ark herk?' said she, as TiforcJii KrsLrAKOF's presence 
was unexpected. 

‘Yes. My wife has returned/ said he somewhat confusedly. 

Kisliakof, ihiukiTi^- all the time that it was necessary to warn 
Tamara- of the arrival of his wife, was so filled with this thoug^ht 
that, without expecting it himself, he said it at the first moment, 

‘Ah, is that so?’ said 1\amara. ‘TIas aiiyone iele]>hone(l ?’ siie 
asked Arkady. She spoke in the abrupt tone of a business person, 
who, on returning’ home, asks first of all wheiher there is any 
news of business matters. 

‘No. Whom did you (‘\])ect to rinjL**?’ 

Tamara made no reply and went into the bedroom, where she 
remained for quite a long time, during which both friends sat 
in vsilence, having lost the thn^ad ^>1 the conversation and ea(*h in 
his own way feeling' the proximity of hei* presence. 

The telephone rang. 

Tamara ran quickly out of ihe bedroom and took the re'ceiA^er 
away from Arkady, who was about to answer. 

Leaning with her back to the wall and facing Arkady and 
Kisliakof, sin* began to talk, swinging her leg and locvking at 
her husband and Kisliakof with tin; vacant stare which one has 
when engaged in conversation on the telephone. This glance, for 
some inexplicable reason, always irritates and offends the one on 
vvhcun it rests, because it seems to him that at this moment he 
ceases to be an interesting and dear person. 

‘Then very well,’ said Tamara, agreeing to something. ‘T must 
say that yon have been persuading me for over a week that this 
will be excellent. Very well, we shall see. I will come.’ 

‘AVhat is it ? Au ofiVr?’ asked Arkady. 

‘Oh, nothing special,’ answered Tarmarn, without looking at 
him. She moved ahont the room with the preoccupied appearani'c 
of one desirous of avoiding interrogation. 

For some reason or other Arkady was summoned to tho 
institute. 

A strange expression flashed acro.ss Tamara’s face, and she said : 
‘Don’t go. I don’t want you to go out.’ 

‘My dear, they have sent for me and I cannot refuse,’ 

He went. 

Kisliakof looked at Tamara for a long time in silence. She was 
standing fussing about with the work basket in front of the 
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winilow. He felt that slie would l)e astonished at his silence and 
would ask him why he did not speak, but she did not ask. 

*Wliy are you so strange to-day?^ 

H am the same as I am always.’ 

‘No, not the same.’ 

Kisliakof went over to her and kissed her on the cheek. She 
stood passive, without moving away or making the slighest step 
towards him. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Kisliakof. 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘You have changed.’ 

A sudden jealous suspicion crept into his head. 

‘You do not love me?’ asked he. His heart began to throb at 
this question. 

‘What makes you think so?' said Tamara, and she added quietly, 
almost with a shade of impatience: ‘1 am tired and 1 do not feel 
very well.' 

‘Why do you move away from me?’ 

Tamara stroked Kisliakof’s liead and said with a sigh : 

‘How is it that you don’t understand that the trouble is not what 
you think, but that I simi)ly feel de})ressed? I was promised an 
engagement last week, but again — nothing. Then 1 am sorry for 
Arkady; he worries so much. 1 know 1 am to blame, for I have 
s])oilcd your friendship.’ 

‘That worries me, too, but I did it because of my love for you,’ 
said Kisliakof, feeling irritated and impatient with her languid 
indiffernce and the appearance of these signs of repentance. 

‘1 did not know that my coolness would affect him so greatly, 
and now it seems that it will be the end of him.’ 

Seeing that words were of no avail, Kisliakof tried to embrace 
her, but she stood awkwardly near the window and would not 
move from it. 

‘Don’t , . . he may be back at any nionient. . . .’ said Tamara, 
wh(‘n he tried to move her away from the window. 

‘You do not love me?’ 

‘AV^iy do you think so?’ said Tamara in annoyance. ‘I am merely 
preoccupied. They promised to-day to introduce me to a cinema 
producer at the theatre. Perhaps something is going to happen at 
last. AVhy can’t you understand how worried I am?’ 

‘So . . . you still love me?’ said he, trying to look into Tamara’s 
«yes. 

‘Of course I do,’ answered she. 

Kisliakof was reassured hy these words. He decided that with 
his remaining five roubles he would go and buy wine, which would 
disperse the gloomy atmosphere, and then everything would be as 
usual. 
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*Do take me to tlie theatre,’ said Tamara. ‘I have to meet the 
<:inema producer there.’ 

Kisliakof went hot and cold; it was rather difficult to do this 
with only five roubles. 

‘Very well,’ said he, but he felt quite uncomfortable. 

‘1 will go and get ready.’ 

Tamara went into the bedroom, then ran out to fetch a needle 
and some thread. Kisliakof sat alone for some time aiul then, 
with the right of an intimate friend, approached the bedroom and 
was about to open the door. But Tamara, who was seated near the 
dressing table with a sto(‘king‘ in her hand, hid it quickly behind 
her l)a(*k and screamed hyterically : 

'You can’t come in.’ 

In her voice was the note of irritation with which she sometimes 
screamed at Arakdy. 

Kisliakof felt a pang of offence, lie realised that she was 
probably darning her silk stockings and did not wish him t(» see 
her doing this. 

‘Bring me the scissors or a knife,’ shouted Tamara. 

Kisliakof could not find either and he passed his dagger through 
the slightly opened door. 

She returned from the bedroom fully dressed. Kisliakof 
purposely stood with his face to the window and did not turn 
round lo her, so that she should know that he was offended. 

But without ai)proac.hing him Tamara sim])ly said : 

‘Now let us go.’ 

He did not reply. 

She went over to him and stroked liis head. 

‘So you love me just the same?’ He could not help asking this. 

‘Of course I love you, I am only tired of this dull life,’ added 
she, as if wishing to justify her rudeness. 



XLUJ 


KiSLIAKOF was SFfZFD W ITH FKAR WHEN THEY LEFT THE ITOITSK : HE 
had only five roubles and some small ebanf>*e in liis pocket. With 
difficulty this would be euou^>li to pay for the cheaper seats, but it 
would be impossible to take a cab. 

At another time he could have spoken jokingly about it, but 
now, with Tamara in such an irritable mood, she would scarcely 
see the point of the joke. Tier escort was in as poor a condition as 
her stock ing^s. 

His whole thouglit was to keep this balance and not be turned 
away from the pay box of the theatre in disgrace. 

‘What glorious air,’ said he, inhaling the fresh evening air. 
He did this to make an excuse for walking. ‘It is still early and it 
i*s simply awful to travel in our cabs.’ 

‘There is a motor car,’ said Tamara. 

Kisliakof looked round witli fright, but he immediately sighed 
with relief : 

‘Tt is an official one.’ 

Ho was seized with anger against his wife, who had placed him 
in such a position. The first thing when vshe arrived — money. If 
he had the ten roubles which he had given to her he would not be 
in this plight ! It was not pleasure but definite torture to think 
at every moment that he would not have enough money. And he 
could not speak about it to his companion. 

Tamara was ])robnbly thinking: ‘If he was a real man he would 
have called a smart cab and would have made himself amusing 
on the way.’ 

To think that before the revolution he was earning eighteen 
thousand roubles a month. . . . Had he been single even now 

ho would have had some spare money: two roubles was quite 
enough for food, whi(*h with twenty-five for lodgings, ten for 
washing and another twenty-five for incidentals would leave him 
with eighty. 

He was suri)rised by his ealculations and the dismal thoughts 
which, against his will, had seized him, that they reached the 
theatie in absolute silence. 

The tickets were two and a half roubles each, and he had some 
email change left over in his purse; about a rouble so far as he 
could judge by feeling it with his hand in his pocket. 

He had his hand fumbling in his pocket when they went into the 
foyer before the performance and consequently gave wild and 
absent replies to Tamara’s questions, trod on the heels of the ladies^ 
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and stalked on in front without noticing: that his companions had 
turned back. Suddenly realizing this, he turned round confusedly 
and began to look for her. 

He counted one rouble and forty kopecks, provided that the coins 
were twenty-kopeck pieces and that there were copper kopecks 
among them. 

When the performance started Tamara stared avidly at the stage; 
she watched every movement of the actors, leaning first to the 
right and then to the left, in order to see better bej-ond the broad- 
shouldered, bald-headed man who was sitting in front of her. 

The scene on the stage was a Parisian boulevard with a cafe on 
the right. There were girls made up smartly as demi-monclaines, 
wearing extraordinary hats — they walked about or sat down with 
their legs crossed, with cigarettes in their well-manicured hands 
and their little fingers crooked. Probably illustrative of the decay 
of Euroi)e. 

It was obvious that Tamara was afi’ected to a considerable degree 
by what she saw on the stage. Once she even leaned on Kisliakof’s 
shoulder and said : 

‘I want to go to Paris . . . will you take me?’ 

'Yes,’ answered Kisliakof quietly. 

He pressed her hand, as if to convey that not only would he take 
her to Paris, but anywhere she liked. 

'I want to go in an express train, I hear that there are wonder- 
ful hotels in Paris, furnished like palaces, and that the women are 
all dressed in silk and crepe de chine. We will go all over the 
place and see everything.’ 

She again pressed tenderly against him, and be resi>onded in tlie 
same way, thinking at the same time that he would certainly have 
to offer her some tea, but that before doing this he would have to 
make sure how much he really had in his purse. vShoiild he ask her 
during the first interval or the second? The second would be 
better, otherwise she would want some more before the end, which 
would be a catastrophe. 

However cold and indifferent she was to him, as she leaned 
against his side the more he felt his need of her, and in (^rder to 
keep her leaning there he had to satisfy her craving for excitement 
by talking about Paris, thereby giving her the idea of his 
iinlimited financial possibilities. 

Such were the fatal crossroads — her imagination of his consider- 
able financial means and the dark truth in the shape of silver coins 
in his pocket, which might yet prove to be copper. ^ 

During the interval they walked arm in arm in the fojrBr* 
Tamara was distrait; she seemed to have no connection with her 
companion, and the whole time was searching the passers-by with 
her eyes. 


s. s. — 13 
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‘J lilink we will take tea during the second interval/ said 
Kisliakof. 

don’t want any tea now/ answered Tamara abruptly, fully 
occupied looking to the right and left among the crowd. 

Yes, it is early yet . . . better during the second interval,’ 

agreed Kisliakoi. 

He ought to have been talking gaily, so that those who passed 
would have turned round and smiled at his wit, but he was 
depressed all the time by various thoughts. When they passed 
the buffet it seemed to him that Tamara glanced at the open choco- 
late boxes. She probably looked at them and thought : ‘He offers 
1 (^ 1 , but not chocolates, in spite of all his money.’ 

For this reason each time they passed the buffet Kisliakof found 
an excuse to point out some painting on the wall or some interCvSting 
face in the opposite direction. 

‘My God, how I would like to get fixed up somewhere!’ said 
Tamara mournfully; she was still looking about as though seeking 
someone. ‘I am so tired of this dull monotony.’ 

Kisliakof was offended by these words. 

‘I thought that you got something from your meeting with me,’ 
he said complainingly. 

‘Ah, yes. I am not talking about that. I am saying that 1 am 
depressed by my dependency, when I have to ask my husband for 
every rouble.’ 

At this he ought to have said; 

‘What nonsense. Let me give you some money! How much do 
you want?’ 

But he was obliged to remain silent. 

When they re-entered the auditorium Tamara started to look for 
someone in the stalls. 

‘Is it possible they did not come?’ asked she. 

‘Who?’ 

‘The women friends who promised to introduce me to the cinema 
producer/ 

As soon as the second act was over Kisliakof said hurriedly : 

‘Now let us go and have some tea.’ 

It seemed as if he had been thinking of this all the time during 
the performance. They went, but the moment they entered the 
foyer a slim girl ran towards Tamara and embraced her. 

‘Here you are ! I have looked for you until I was quite wearied,’ 
said Tamara with pleasure, in a gay and lively tone, which was 
quite unlike that with which she had been conversing with her 
companion. Then two other girls, with short skirts and long silk 
stockings, and hair cropped in the new fashion with pomaded 
curls near the temples, joined them. They were accompanied by 
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iwo young men of tlie gigolo type, -svith thin waists aiul 
fashionable suits. 

They all stood together, blocking the way of the passers-by, until 
at last Tamara said : 

'Let us go and have some tea.^ 

Kisliakof felt his hair stand on end when she uttered these 
words. What was going to happen 'when all this crowd was 
seated at the table? There would already have been a disgrace 
and scandal if there proved to be less money in his po<‘ket than 
he thought there w^as. 

‘No, 1 have some secrets for Tamara,’ said the slim girl who 
had approached them first, and the two otliers 'svent away with 
their young men. 

Kisliakof breathed again. Approaching the waitress who 
served the tea, with hands still trembling alter the fright which 
lie had experienced, he asked for two glasses. 

‘And what about yourself?’ asked Tamara with astonishment. 

*I don’t feel as though I want any,’ and ho puslied a dish of 
pastries towards them. 

The slim g;irl bit into one and, making a wry face, ]>u1 it back 
on the plate. Kisliakof felt that he ought to offer lier another, 
but he w^as terrified lest this person with her tine taste would 
try them all, in wdiich ease he would be lost. 

But the girl said : 

‘ft is nevt‘r any use eating pastries Ikto; they are always 
stale.’ 

These -words made Kisliakof feel grateful for her refined taste. 
He took courage and even livened up somewhat. 

‘!s this your husband?’ asked the slim girl, in a low voice, with 
an air of lively interest. 

‘Something of the sort/ answered Tamara with the same ani- 
mation, and Kisliakof felt that she was exhibiting him in the 
same way as a woman exhibits a new purchase when meeting a 
woman friend. 

‘There he is !’ said the girl suddenly. 

She jumped up and approached a tall, broadly built man, with 
fair eyelashes and carefully brushed fair hair. 

He was standing at the end of the foyer like a man who comes 
in at the end of the performance and, with striking lack of cere- 
mony, looks into the faces of the women who are walking about 
there. Erom time to time a scarcely noticeable smile appeared 
on his face when he looked at a passing woman. It seemed that 
it did not enter his head that someone might feel displeased with 
his attentions. 

This was the cinema producer, Miller, who spoke Russian with 
a strong foreign accent. 
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Tamara’s friend ran towards him and, whispering? something, 
dragged him over to the table at which Tamara and Kisliakof were 
sitting. 

He went as if unwillingly, with a lazy step, at the same time 
scrutinizing Tamara. She appeared to please him, for his face 
lit up with a smile. He became attentive and respectful when he 
kissed Tamara’s hand — Kisliakof he entirely ignored. 

And Tamara, forgetting her companion, felt shy with this 
important, self-assured man, who was, in addition, a foreigner. 

hope that you will give me permission to put you through a 
film test,’ said Miller in broken Russian. ‘You have a face and 
appearance which interest me. Yes, I think they would interest 
anyone,’ he added with a guarded smile. 

Tamara blushed like a girl when one so important paid her a 
compliment. 

Kisliakof felt annoyed that his companion should be examined 
like a horse in front of him; he was not even asked whether it 
pleased him, but was completely ignored. And she was pleased. 
. . . He ought to have taken her by the arm and led her away 
from this bold fellow, saying to him : 

‘There is no necessity for my wife to earn money!’ 

Then he should have put her in a smart cab and taken her 
home. 

Rut the trouble was that he had not enough money for a tram, 
let alone a cab,, so he did not lead Tamara out or say anything. 
He stood aside, looking at a picture oil the wall, and making it 
appear that ho felt in no way bored. He even made his fist into 
a spyglass, through which to look at the jiicture. 

He did not notice that everyone had returned to the auditorium 
until Tamara tugged at his sleeve and said: ‘Let us go.’ 

At the end of the performance Miller overto(^k them near the 
mirror at the foot of the staircase. II was wearing a loosely- 
fittincT overcoat, a smart hat and grey chamois gloves. With 
assurance and impudence, as it seemed to Kisliakof, he took 
Tamara’s arm, and they all three walked along the pavement. As 
the pavement narrowed Kisliakof had to walk behind. She did 
not glance round at him, as she was completely engrossed in her 
companion. Kisliakof felt disgusted by the excited shrillness of 
her tone; she was like a girl talking to a teacher of whom she is 
shy and whom she is trying her best fo please. Tie ought to have 
caught up to this fellow and, tapping him on the back, said : 

‘Now that’s enough . . . you have had your talk. Off with you. 
Now go home and get to sleep.’ 

He slackened his pace, so that Tamara would have to look round 
for him, but she did not look round. Then he crossed to the othei' 
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vside of tlie street and, stopping, he watched Miller hire a smart 
oar and take Tamara home. 

In Kisliakof’s pockets were nine coppers — one too little for the 
tiam fare, and he had to walk. 



XLIV 


As KE WALKED HOME HE WAS TIHKKTKG THAT ONE OF THE USUAL 
sooiies would begin. The theme would be that on the first even- 
irur of his wife’s return he had quarrelled with her and had stayed 
out until late at night, which meant that there was no love 
between them, no spiritual link whatever. 

If that was so then their life together had no meaning. This 
was Elena Victorovna’s usual closing remark, and every time he 
had to control himself so that they should not be quarrelling the 
whole night long. He would say that he could not live without 
her, that she was his moral support and that his shattered nerves 
and sclerosis were to blame for the quarrel. 

But really, if the situation was examined, what did their 
living together mean? Was it family life? There was no family 
at all unless one counted the dogs. 

What united them? Continuation of the race? But their whole 
lives had held no greater fear than that a child would appear on 
the scene. She simply lived with him (and there was no escap- 
ing from her). She, a stout and uninteresting woman, lived witli 
him because he dare not tell her to her face what he thought about 
her when he was in an angry mood. He could have lived with any 
casually met woman in the way in which he lived with her now, 
and such a woman would certainly not have been so stout and 
short. And, irony of fate, it was she who thought that she re- 
presented the whole meaning of life for him (although it was he 
himself who was often obliged to say such things). 

It was true that there had been a time when she was his only 
friend, the dearest person in the world, but that was all long 
ago, so long ago that it was nearly forgotten. 

Kisliakof approached the house with ‘a fixed determination to 
agree with Elena Yictorovna when she said that there was no 
sense in their cohabitation. He was even pleased that he had not 
enough money for the tram fare, as this would make him half an 
hour later — the stronger would be her attack and the sooner the 
denouement. 

But, contrary to his expectation, Elena Yictorovna met him 
meekly; with not a single word did she hint at his disappearance 
and late return, and she even said : 

^Are you hungry? I kept something warm for you.’ 

Kisliakof was put out of countenance and he became ashamed, 
but he did not want to let the anger against his wife, which ho 
bad nursed with such difficulty, cool down. The thought that 
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Elena Vietorovna was afraid to be left without means and that for 
this reason was so meek, also came to him. 

The more attentive and tender she was towards him, the more 
it seemed to him that she was like this because of his money. 

Kisliakof ate with eyes lowered on bis plate in order not to 
meet the glances of his wife, and he only answered her questions 
in monosyllables: 

‘Yes. ... No. . . 

Elena Vietorovna at last sighed and became silent. The bull- 
dog, with its hateful flat jaw and hanging lip, which had been 
sleeping in the arm-chair, approached and watched him eat his 
cutlet. At every movement of his master he wagged his short 
tail. 

Kisliakof, as was usual on such occasions, paid no attention to 
the bulldog and only thought with hatred that this beast did not 
consider him as master, yet sought to ingratiate itself when he 
was seated at the table. 

The next day Elena Vietorovna was just as quiet and meek, and 
seeing a speck of chalk on her husband’s vsleeve, even took a brusli 
and carefully removed it. Trying hard to 8upi)ress a good feeling 
towards his wife, Kisliakof continued to maintain his aloofness. 
Silently he returned home, silently ate the dinner which had been 
saved for him, silently sat down to read after dinner. He even 
took a cushion and lay on the couch, which he would never have 
dared to do before, and in the same way he left the house, noticing 
at the same time that his wife watched him with perturbation. 

The aunt was moving about on tiptoe now and had even ceased 
to speak in whispers to the dogs. She now silently admonished 
them. 



xm 


On the ailtRI) HAY HE AVAS LATE IN RETURNING FOR DINNER. ElENA 
Vietorovna placed the plate of soup before him and, sitting op- 
posite, said: 

‘Will you please explain what is the matter? ... On the very 
first day of my return you went out and did not come back until 
one o’clock in the morning. I did not say a word. I was, and 
still am, meek and attentive and afraid to disturb your peace. In 
fact, for several days I have had to go about like a criminal.’ 

The aunt, as usual during their quarrels, immediately tiptoed 
behind the screen. She tried to be silent, but could not restrain 
a sneeze. 

‘We all seem to be living in terror, afraid to breathe in case we 
disturb you’ (in spite of his irritation Kisliakof was pleased that 
they were afraid to breathe), ‘and in return,’ continued Elena 
Vietorovna, ‘all I receive is stony silence.’ 

Her neck and bosom were already covered with red patches and 
even her ears went red. 

‘Let us come to an understanding of what my crime consists,’ 
ended Elena Vietorovna. Kisliakof went on eating his soup and 
staring stubbornly at his plate in silence. 

But he felt aggrieved by her words: ‘did not say a word,’ and 
thought that by saying that she had not said a word about his not 
returning until one o’clock she inferred that he was her slave, 
even one deliberate absence from home was such a crime that she 
had to control herself in order not to speak about it. 

‘I am tired of your everlasting guardianship,’ said he angrily. 
‘Can’t anybody stay out until one, or even two or three o’clock 
without someone getting it into their head that he has dis- 
appeared P’ * 

‘Yes, but probably they do not go out until one o’clock the first 
day their wives return.’ 

As usual, Elena Vietorovna distinguished herself with extra- 
ordinary logic, and Kisliakof. who was preparing a whole flow of 
angry but just words about the enslavement of one individual by 
another, hesitated after her first retort and did not know what to 
say. 

Having in his heart and in his head a dark wave of anger 
against his wife, a feeling of disadvantage before her logic and 
at the same time a wish to offend her in the most painful way, 
he said: 

*I went out on the first day of my wife’s return because it is 
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impossible to work under the conditions in which 1 live, when the 
room is full of all sorts of aunts and dog's I' 

Uttering this and jumping excitedly from his seat, he began 
to pace the room. His hands trembled and he continuously 
stroked his short hair with one palm. 

Elena Victorovna looked at him and said quietly and finnly : 

‘There you lie. You were without me for ten days and had such 
a great opportunity to rest and work that you would not have lost 
unytlxing by letting the day of my return pass. 8ucli conditions 
are not yours alone, it is the same with everybody, and it is simply 
dishonest and indecent to blame me for this. You should not 
be the one to say this to me, for I have regarded your work above 
everything else, because of it I have changed myself into a cook 
and washer-up. I myself have washed your linen and darned 
your socks. But you see it is a long lime since you worked. . . / 

Kisliakof was mentally answering eatdi ])oint. Concerning the 
socks, he could have said that if she was not there he would have 
been able to buy new ones and in that ease there would have been 
no need to w(?ar those which had been darned. 

‘There is one thing I do know, and that is that in our life 
together I have lost all incentive to work,’ said he, knowing that 
nothing could cause his wife more pain and offence than this 
sentence. 

This unexpected humiliation caused a tuft of hair to become 
loose at the back of Elena Victorovna ’s head. »She did not noti<5e 
it and it shook abf)ut at her every movement. 

‘Ah, is that so?’ said she (juietly. Mt means in simple words, 
that you order me out? Is that so?’ 

Kisliakof continued to pace the room angrily. lie did not 
answer. Then he seated himself at the writing desk, with his 
back to his wife. He was pleased that she herself had put the 
d(»t on the ‘i’, it would have been umtomfoi table for him, as a 
man of the educated class, to tell her to clear out. 

It was now enough for liim to remain silent, to bite his lip and 
for once in his life to have the strength to see a humiliating and 
undignified position out to the bitter end. 

In reality he did bite his lip and was silent, but he was net- 
vously and excitedly twisting the hair over his forehead between 
his fingers. 

He expected that his wife on not getting an answer would say : 

‘In that case I will lake my aunt and the dogs and go. I am 
not like other women and will keep my word : no reproaches what- 
ever, no material or moral claims will I advance ; once the spiritual 
link wdth a man is broken, I want nothing from him.’ 

But, contrary to his expectations, Elena Victorovna said some- 
thing quite different. 
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‘So that's your idea is it?’ 

As a rustling coxild be heard in Pechonkinas’ room behind the 
partition, she repeated it in a lower voice, almost in a whisper: 

‘So that's what you are aiming at? In that case, my friend, I 
will put the question in a different way!’ The tuft of hair was 
trembling more and more, and in spite of the tenseness of the 
moment it distracted Kisliakof’s attention. 

‘Then we will approach this question in a businesslike way. 
This room belongs to me ! I was not so stupid. I had the fore- 
sight to have all the receipts for rent made out in my name. I 
paid ihe money ini’ 

The unexpectedness of the blow caused a few hairs to stick out 
over Kisliakof’s forehead. It made him dumb-founded, and he 
did not know what to say. Really, a woman who so recently was 
putting spiritual life higher than anything else in the world, who 
was prepared to make any sacrifice, as it appeared, had planned 
at ihe same time that it was better to pay the rent in her own 
name . . . and was now throwing him out of the room along 
wiih the spiritual life. 

‘But the money was mine!’ 

‘And perhaps mine . . .’ answered Elena Victorovna, lolling 
in the arm-chair in a provocative way. She even put her fat, 
fleshy arms akimbo, like a fish wife. 

Kisliakof was amazed that a woman with higher education could 
show the signs of a vulgar woman at the first moral set back. 

He was terrified. 

‘And on this footing,’ continued Elena Victorovna, ‘I speak 
quite definitely, (iet out of my room ! Take your books and 
papervS and clear out!’ She suddenly got up from the arm-chair 
and began to throw the books and papers on the floor. 

Everything went black before Kisliakof's eyes. Like a tiger he 
sprang to the table and grasped his wife by the arm, but imme- 
diately ihe bulldog rushed to Elena Vjciorovna’s assistance and 
seized him by the boot. He kicked it off and began to drag his 
wife away from the table, at the same time feeling such hatred 
towards her that he wanted to twist and break her arm. 

Unable to control herself, she was beating him off and stretch- 
ing towards the table to upset the pile of books balanced on the 
edge. As Kisliakof, with his foot pressed against the table, was 
dragging her back, she, trying to beat him off, banged her elbow 
on the bridge of his nose. His pince-nez fell and broke into in- 
numerable pieces; he saw a shower of sparks before his eyes. At the 
same time he heard his books scatter in the direction of the door. 
With all his strength he gave Elena Victorovna a push in the 
back. She uttered a shriek and fell on the couch, with her chest 
on the bolster and her head in the cushion. 
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The aunt jumped out from behind the screen. She was pale 
with fright. 

‘Leave us alone, Aunt!’ said Elena Victonmia quietly, as she 
re-arranged her hair. The protruding tuft still remained. 

The aunt disappeared. The bulldog, with head on one side, 
looked questioningly at them. 

‘Yon struck me,’ said Elena Vietorovna, in a low but angry 
voice. 

‘iSO. It was you who struck me,’ answered Kisliakof, pressing 
a handkerchief to his nose as if the blood was flowing like a 
fountain. 

‘JTou struck mel’ repeated Elena Vietorovna, expressing no 
pity or concern whatever about his injured nose. ‘I will not live 
with you for another moment.’ 

‘Excellent,’ thought Kisliakof, keeping the handkerchief to his 
nose and turning it over as though still bleeding profusely. 

‘Go where you like, look for a room for yourself, but I will uot 
stay in the same place with you for another moment.’ 

‘It is you who can clear out,’ said he. 

‘Ah, you blackguard, you blackguard,’ repeated Elena Victo- 
rovna, as if unable to believe what she heard. Slie collapsed on 
the couch and began to sob. First they were only convulsive, 
silent sobs, then she began to choke and throw herself alxuit the 
couch, from one bolster to the other, pressing lier handkerchief tf> 
her mouth and biting it with her teeth, as if to show that she was 
about to expire. 

Kisliakof went o\er to the washstand, and, damping his hand- 
kerchief, pressed it to his nose, as if wishing to show his wife by 
this that he was in a better position than she to present himself 
as the aggrieved person. 

Whilst she was choking, gasping for air, with her arms thrown 
limply on the couch and her face covered with tears, Kisliakof 
paced the room, saying to himself : 

‘Excellent. In any case everything is clear now. There can 
be a divorce.’ 

The first thing which entered his head was that he would now 
be able to throw the bulldog out. 

Nothing comes at once. In the old days he could not have 
thought without a shudder that some vulgar misunderstanding 
about money could come between him and Elena Vietorovna. He 
would even have been afraid to hint that she was living on his 
money and also restraining his liberty. He had now unexpectedly 
stepped over this line without any effort, and even with enthu- 
siasm, after the first fierce tussle. 

He stood before Elena Vietorovna with a feeling of cruelty 
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wliicli even surprised himself, looking at her as if he expected 
some further performance. 

Suddenly her lips, bitten and swollen, moved, and remaining 
half«opened, uttered indistinctly: 

‘Go away ... go away, if only for a time ... I implore. . . / 
‘With the greatest pleasure,’ said Kisliakof, 

He took his cap and pushed open the door which led into the 
corridor with violence. The aunt, who had been peeping through 
the keyhole, jumped back, with her two hands pressed to her fore- 
head. The children of the Budenny Detachment were standing 
along the opposite wall and the tenants of the other rooms were 
all peering from their doors. 
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It had happened quaiuiels avitit tits wife, in the most 

excessive cases, when the talk had turned to divorce or vsuicide, 
that Kisliakof would leave the house, banking the door and not 
returning until late at night. If he had anywhere to stay for the 
night he did so and returned the next morning. 

By that time Elena Victorovna was becoming alarmed; she was 
beginning to think that he had, perhaps, thnnvn himself from 
sonu' sixth floor window, or under a tram, and that soon his 
mangled body would be brought home. 

She would rush to all her friends, and in her terror would even 
hurry to the ri\er, and wdieu, having reached the last stage ot 
anguish and blaming' herself wholebeartedly for lier lack of con- 
trol, she found him, she could only shed tears or joy 
at seeing him alive and well. 

Kisliakof would sometimes tell her that he really had almost 
committed suicide because this quarrel had struck him with the 
lack of higher standards in their rcdationships, and by mention- 
ing suicide he wanted to show her how painful for him was this 
discord and the loss of her love. 

Actually he never was near to suicide, but somotinu‘s he would 
say aloud, as ho walked away from the house in some unknown 
direction : 

‘Now, I will throw myself from the sixth floor; she will come to 
her senses when it is too late.’ 

Then would begin self pity, followed by pity for his wife in 
her despair and loneliness after his death. At such a stage he 
would return honu* and tell his wife about the suicide wdiich he 
had contemplated, so that in future she should avoid sindi per- 
formances, to strengthen her pity for him and to complete their 
reconciliation. 

‘Stupid thing!. . .’ Elena Victorovna would then exclaim, 
frightened and at the same time happy in the strength of his affee.- 
tion for her. ‘Now, how is it possible to go on like this? . . .* 

This evening it was raining outside : it was too wet to go in an 
unknown direction. In order not to get drenched, Kisliakof 
stood in the porch of the adjoining house and decided to reamin 
there until Elena Victorovna had reached the necessary point o£ 
anxiety and fear. But the strong wind began to blow the rain 
into the porch and the rain got under his collar. Not knowing 
where to go, he decided to return to his room. This was obviously 
premature, the more so because he was still consumed with anger 
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against his wife, and a feeling of pity for her had not yet 
appeared. On the contrary his anger was still stronger because 
the rain was dripping down his back, owing to his standing under 
the porcdi. He went home, seated himself at the writing desk 
and buiied his nose in his papers. 

Elena A^ictorovna, her eyes red with weeping, came out from 
behind the screen and said : 

*AVill this go on for everF . . 

*\\’'hat is it all about asked Kisliakof quietly, and he was 
pleased with the restraint and indiherence of his tone. 

*II(»w do you mean, what is it all about F My God, what has 
happened to youF . . . Can’t you see I am worried to death? . . . 
You do not look at me, treat me like a dog! AVhat hare I done 
wrong ?’ 

Her voice trembled and Kisliakof felt a tickling sensation in 
his nose, caused by an inexpressible and unexpected pity for 
his wife. 

He felt that he wanted to approach his wife, to embrace her and 
say : ‘You have not done anything wrong, it is simply my soul 
which is perishing still further. It started from the time when 
I changed my life to sometliing counterfeit; everything that was 
in me ceased to exist. From that moment I lost all vsense of the 
highesi human values. Everything came to mean the same thing 
for me; what meaning have all these values to me when my own 
value disappeared long ago? My downfall has reached such a stage 
that I am thinking of the money you cost me, and whether I can 
get rid of you, so that I can spend it on myself. 1 have lost all 
sensibility of that which cannot be bought for money: the true 
and disinterested love of a dear one. Save me, I am lost. . . .’ 

But he did not embrace her or say this. He lacked the courage 
to say such things about himself to a dear one, even at a suitable 
moment. 

He only caressed his wife’s hand and said in a tone of 
reconciliation : 

‘Now, that’s enough. . , J 

He exjiected that with an overflow of joy at the impending 
reconciliation she would embrace him. But Elena Victorovna did 
not embrace him. She, who had to bear so much, wanted first of 
all to show him how wrong he was, how senselessly cruel towards 
her, and this wrecked everything. 

‘Do you remember my feelings when I came back? It was 
unbearable to be without you. I could not think about my own 
health while I was imagining that some misfortune had befallen 
you here.’ Standing in the middle of the room, she began to talk, 
pointing out her disinterested love for him, and his indifference. 

Kisliakof was hurt by this. 
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‘Now I am the first to turn towanls you with a kind word 
and you . . 

‘And when did you turn towards me with this kind word? When 
I am quite worn out?’ said Elena Victorovna. 

‘Yes, but all the same 1 turned, and you . . 

With half-closed eyes Elena Yietorovna looked angrily at her 
husband for some time, then said : 

‘And you think that you (‘an behave like a briiti? tovrards me just 
when you please, be silent for whole days, and when it pleases 
you, to have the kindness to graciously forgive me — when you are 
really to blame! . . She even pointed au accusing tinger at 
him. . . . ‘Then I must immediabdy get on my hind Ic^gs and 
smile lovingly!’ said Elena Yietorovna, stoo])ing down and 
making grimaces with her hands and face. 

It flashed across Kisliakch's mind lhat she was so rude because 
she was paying the rent in her own name. Losing control, he 
shouted at the top of his voice : 

‘You are to blame in the first place, because you are living 
with me and I cannot get rid of you or your aunt and the dogs!’ 

He then saw that something terrible and irreparable had 
happened. Elena Yietorovna, with her hands lifted above lier 
Lead as though protecting herself from a blow, turned pale, and 
looked at her husband with eyes dilated w’ith terror. He saw by 
her appearance tlnit it would be imiiossible to repair what he had 
said or to pass it off as a joke. Sueli a sentence could not be 
explained or excused by any state of exeilenient or irritation. 

Seeing that in any case it was all over, he began to shriek : 

‘Yes. I am sick to death of living with you in one room. 1 am 
sick and tired of your everlasting guardianship ! I do not intend to 
be for ever working just to keep you and to provide you with 
pleasures. I want to live for myself, and perhaps it will suit me 
better to give pleasure to someone other than you. . . .’ 

He saw that Elena Yietorovna became still more pale on 
hearing these words, but he could not stop once he had started 
these terrible utterances. The more defenceless he felt before 
her really self-denying love for him, the stronger was he seized 
by a new lustfulness of anger, 

‘Ah, is that so?’ said Elena Yietorovna in a low, scarcely 
audible voice. ‘I am not wanted? It would suit you better to 
give pelasure to someone other than me? . . . Perhaps the chief 
cause of everything lies in this — ’ 

‘Think what you like,’ said Kisliakof, and he left the room. 

Thenceforward events occurred with astonishing rapidity. 
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Kisltakoi^ was thunderstruck when he returned from work 
the next day. 

His room had the appearance of a hospital ward; beds stood 
near each of the four walls. His own narrow' camp bed had been 
brought out, and probably in order that his humiliation should be 
the greater, it had been placed against the wall where the door was. 

It proved that Elena Victorovna w^as accommodating her niece, 
who had come from the provinces. Her bed was placed where 
Kisliakof’s had stood, near the wanting desk. The niece — a lively 
girl of about sixteen — had probably been told that she need not be 
on too much ceremony with her uncle, as he was a blackguard 
and was the master in the room no longer. The dog\s mats had 
been placed in corners — that of the bulldog just near his bed. 

Kisliakof realized the position after his first glance. He saw 
first of all that this was the start of open warfare and that his 
hands were free to take the most open and violent action. 

The traditions of a man of the educated class, which hitherto 
had confused him, now disai)peared. 

The first thing Le did was to kick the bulldog’s mat across tlu5 
room, to the unbounded satisfaction of the dogs, who, misunder- 
standing the position, imagined that their master had returned in 
a good temper and wanted to play with them. But the next 
moment they knew what the game was : when they themselves 
received kicks and disappeared in panic underneath the couch. 

Kisliakof immediately changed the place of his bed with that 
of the niece. All this was done in silence; meanwhile, Elena 
Victorovna stood in the middle of the room biting her lips in 
impotent fury, her face splotched red with anger. 

Kisliakof decided that there was now a competition as to whose 
nerves were the stronger, and he told himself that all limits had 
been passed ! 

So he now took his dinner at the communal dining-room and 
not at home, and \^hen he returned to the room would seat him- 
self in silence at the writing desk, or lie on his bed. He did not 
worry about lying down when he wished and deliberately lay 
with his boots on the bedcover, which was one of the things which 
Elena Victorovna could not stand. 

If previously he had been careful, walking about on tiptoes 
when someone was sleeping or having a serious talk, now he did 
everything with noise and clatter. If he had to open the sideboard 
be purposely banged the dour; if he returned home late, when 
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everyone was sleeping*, he deliberately put the light full on, 
making even the dogs blink on their mats. 

When tea was served he seated himself at his writing desk and 
made it appear that he was reading, though really he could not 
concentrate to read a single sentence, as he was listening all the 
time to what was going on behind his back. He was thinking 
with what hate his wife was probably hyoking at the back of his 
head and was thinking out a venomous answer in case he spoke to 
her. lie yyitied himself sometimes when he thought that not long 
ago his wife was caring for him, had always noticed the slightest 
change in his humour, and with anxious care had asked what was 
wrong with him: was something disagreeable happening!^ would 
he not have something to eat? Now she treated him worse than 
a dog; she would not give him anything to eat, even if he was 
starving. 

Once his watch went wrong and he decided to take the gold one. 
It was always in the top right-hand drawer of the dresser, where 
bis things were kept, but when he opened the drawer he found 
nothing there. As he stood over the drawer reflecting on the 
depths to which they had fallen, Elena Victorovna entered. 

‘Where is my watch?' 

‘The watch is mine, not yours. ^ 

He could And no answer, but felt that he was quite freed now 
from any restraining influences. Now it was war. 

Elena Vi(*toroviia now began to dress with more care; if she was 
going out she stood before the mirror for a long time, painting 
her lips and powdering her nose. Kisliakof watched her, hating 
her with all the power of his heart, because she imagined that she 
could attract someone. But he experienced a feeling of jealousy 
at the thought that she was beautifying herself for otherwS and not 
for him. Had she not often said that other men did not exist so 
far as she was concerned? 

At home she went about with a dressing-gown which flapped 
open, and with uncombed hair, in spite of the fact that he was 
now a stranger to her. 

But the worst was yet to come. One day, on returning home, 
he found that the room had been divided into two parts by a 
curtain made up of two sheets, so that when he sat at his writing 
desk he might have been sitting in a laundry. 

The dining table, in Elena Victorovna'a section, was opened out 
to its full extent, and on it were lying patterns and pieces of dress 
material. Behind the curtain there was the tittering of women. 
Perhaps Elena Victorovna had decided to use her talents to 
advantage. 

Kisliakof saw that life threatened to become impossible. He 
sat in his partitioned corner and the voice of his wife grated on 
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hh ears. Sbe was fitting on, talking and laughing in an 
unnatural tone, ingratiating herself as people do with customers. 

It seemed to him that this loud ingratiating laugh was directed 
against him; she probably wanted to show that she had found a 
way out and could do without her husband. Kisliakof suddenly 
felt himself to be an unwanted guest, whom one is not afraid to 
ilisturb with a loud laugh, but tries by every other means to be rid 
of. 

A policy by which he was totally ignored was introduced; they 
passed him with heavy steps, talking loudly if he was resting after 
dinner. Even the aunt talked to fhe dogs, not in a whisper, but 
loudly. 

Elena Victorovno not only ceased to offer him tea, but locked up 
the sideboard when fhe crockery had been put back there after 
each meal. Her voice now always resounded in the corridor or in 
the kitchen,, and if she was at loggerheads with the tenants vshe 
would return to the room in a fury, like a tigress, and us vulgar as 
u washerwoman, in her old dressing-gown with greasy sleeves. 
The dressing-gown did not fasten and she grasped it with her hand 
ove]‘ her stout chest, and when she was doing something she held 
it with her elbow so that it should not fall open. 

It was disturbing to look at this woman. She became grasping, 
miserly, insincere and heartless, and when necessary from material 
calculations, disgustingly flattering and ingratiating. She 
dev(‘lope(l an extraordinary ])owei* of standing np for her rights. 
At the time when he, after the explosion, had already started to 
give Avay, she went still further with the fight. She felt and 
showed such hatred towards a being whom she had previously loved 
that it frightened him to see what strong hatred could exist in a 
woman. Once, on approaching his writing desk, he saw an ofticial 
paper leaning against the inkstand. He felt his blood run cold as 
he glanced through it. It was the tribunal’s order for his divorce 
from Elena Victorovna. She had done this without even inform- 
ing him. Then he was called to the house manager’s office and 
informed that his divorced wife had i)etitioned for his expulsion 
from the room, as he had paid no rent for three months and she had 
no intention to pay it for him, and that the occupation of space by 
him prevented her from earning her own living. 

The various inquiries and evidence which he had to get kept him 
running about the whole day. Elena Victorovna also had to visit 
certain establishments, and returned exhausted and angry, scream- 
ing at the dogs who rushed for her embrace. Later, they both — 
she at the dining table and he at his desk — read through the docu- 
ments which they had prepared against each other. 

At the same time the territory occupied by Kisliakof became 
smaller and smaller, and one by one things began to disappear. 
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The bronze candlesticks which he had bought disappeared from 
the table and appeared on her dresser. He did not say a word. 
Then in the same way the shelf with ihe porcelain changed places. 
He was so horrified that a human being could fall to such depths 
that he gripped his head between his hands. If one could only; 
think that this woman had received a superior education, had been 
brought up in the l)est traditions of the llussian intelligentvsia. 
Was it possible that it was only suptuficial, a veneer which could 
be rubbed off with the first friction'" Sh(‘ probably sulfered no 
pangs in doing such things which were humiliating to a cultured 
person. 

Why then was he affected differently? He was terrified hy such 
a downfall: she was robbing him of everything, only an arm-chair 
lemained imar the writing tlesk; hut he did not say anything to 
lo i. It meant that there were varying degrees of decMuicy ev(*n in 
people of the same social status. But a ftw minutes later lie sur- 
prised Elena A'i(‘toiwuia in ihe act of repla(‘ing his mahogany 
arm-chair by an ordinary cane chair. 

Idle blood rushed io his head, and w'ithoui realizing what lie did, 
he ilirew himself on his wife and began io ])ull ilui ann-ehair out 
oi’ her grasp. She gripped it so strongly that it was impossible to 
tear it away. He began to i(‘ar h(‘r hands away, biii they again 
caught hold of the arm-chair and held it. All this was done 
without a word being spoken, and all that could h(^ heard was their 
heavy breathing. 

For one moment he was so disgusted that he w^auted to elosii his 
eyes and run away from here, from the Avife, from himself, hut 
just then his wife bit his hand so painfully that Avith rencAviid 
anger he tore the arm-chair out of her g\rasp and pushed h(‘r so 
forcibly in the chest that she fell on the dog’s mat. 

AVhen eiistoiners called to try on tlieir dresses and undressed 
]K‘hind tin* curtain, he deliberately got up from the desk and began 
to pai^e the room. From behind the curtain he Avould imnu*diately 
hear their frightened shrieks as they seized the tablecloth from the 
table in order to cover themselves up. 

At one such moment a committee frfmi ihe town house manage- 
ment entered to A'erify the conditions under which they Averei liv- 
ing according to the statement of Elena A^ictorovna, The com- 
mittee confirmed the abnormality of the position. 

One of the members addressed Kisliakof : 

‘You would do better, Comrade Kisliakof, to sit still in your little 
corner while your wife^s customers are being fitted.’ 

‘What! Must I §it there the whole day long?’ 

‘Then go away from here.’ 

‘AVhere? Find me a place.’ 

‘That we cannot do.’ 
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‘And what can I do? If this citizeness finds it uncomfortable 
here, let her move.’ 

All the tenants of the flat collected in a crowd at the open door, 
as happens when a corpse is being: removed. If some stranger 
asked what was the matter he was told : 

‘Rowing. They are divorced and cannot find separate rooms/* 

Kisliakof was certainly not only guided by obstinacy. This 
really was a question of finding a shelter if he or she found them- 
selves in the street, and once the fight, and a fierce fight, was being 
waged between them, there was no need to think about lioble 
actions. 

At last the problem was decided. In the house manager’s 
offi(*e he was told that Room No. 9 was vacant, but it was added 
that a woman was coming with an order from the Central Com- 
mittee, and that they would have to give her the room, in spite of 
the fact that justice demanded that the requirements of the tenants 
of the house should first of all be satisfied. Officially, they could 
not do this, but if he wished to try to get the room he must act 
more boldly. If he occupied the room first it would be difficult to 
dislodge him and it would be easier to keep this woman with the 
order out, though this was not quite certain; it all depended on 
her insistence. 

‘The moment we open the room, get your belongings in. She 
is now on her way here,’ 

Taking three steps at a time Kisliakof rushed upstairs, seized 
his <‘ase from under the bed and began to pack. There was such 
haste in his face and movements that one might have thought he 
was escaping from a burning building. 

Going out into the corridor he saw a strange woman walking 
down, carrying a hatbox and looking at every door . 

Bumping into the carter, who was entering the corridor, Kislia- 
kof rushed to the door of the vacant room. Realizing at once what 
was happening, the lady also rushed there, but arrived too late. 
Kisliakof had had time to throw his case into the room, and, diving 
under the lady’s arm sat down on the case, breathless and bathed in 
perspiration. 

When the lady tried to put her hatbox inside, with a deft move- 
ment he kicked it out and locked the door. 

‘I will go to the court,’ screamed the lady outside the door. ‘It 
is absolute violence.’ 

‘Didn’t I tell yon not to be late?’ said the manager, who had 
entered upon the scene. 

‘These are not people but brigands!’ she continued to shriek. ‘I 
shall immediately go to the court.’ 

‘The proper thing to do,’ said the manager of the house. ‘They 
me better able to judge. What can we do if he was first to 
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oecRpy it? . . * And in the first place we have to satisfy our own 
tenants/ 

Still sitting* on the case, Kisliakof listened to the shrieks of the 
an^’ry woman, and, taking* off his pince-ncz, wiped his forehead 
and damp hair, which was sticking out like feathers in all direc- 
tions. Then he got up, and after standing* some time in dazed 
teiTta*, with his head pressed in both hands, went out. 
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Tired and exhausted after the fighting of the fast few days, 
Kisliakof walked down the street without knowing where he was 
going. He had no wish to call on Arkady, as he had decided to 
wait for some time in order that Tamara might become alarmed by 
his absence. He went along the boulevard, passing the Smolensky 
market, where people ot the old regime were selling vsecond-hand 
things — ^remnants of tea services, yellowish lace and worn sables. 

These were mainly elderly aristocratic ladies » with dirty hands 
and unwashed faces. It was the so-called ‘Nobles’ Row’. 

Kisliakof involuntarily crossed to the other side for fear that he 
might meet some acquaintance whom he ('oiild not pass without 
stopping and expressing sympathy. (Fine acquaintances if some- 
one like Polukhin should chance to see him.) 

Then he went to the Alexandc'r station and took a ticket on one 
ot the local trains. 

He got out at the first stop. 

It was the middle ot September. The fragrant breath of 
autumn was already in the air. Everywhere could be seen the 
yellow clusters of birch trees, with their leaves falling sleepily to 
the ground. The muddy roads of autumn showeul darkly in the 
midst of harvested fields, and red threads of mountain ash appear- 
ed over the hedgerows. 

From the long rows in the peasants’ enclosures, with sacks dotted 
here and there, came the strong smell of potato leaves, nipped by 
the morning frosts; the damp autumn grass which covered the 
yellow leaves was wild and coarse. 

Here was the smell of earth and autumn : after the hurry and 
bustle of town it seemed to breathe a special comfort and quietness. 

To Kialiakof it seemed strange that there could be such a quiet- 
ness ; he had forgotten that it existed. 

He looked at the sky. It had the calm, even appearance of quiet 
autumn days. High above he could see the faint line of storks 
flying to the south and could hear the almost inaudible flapping of 
their wings. It seemed to Kisliakof that he had lost contact with 
this continuous movement of life. ^ 

Life did not stop, it went on for ever. Last year this railway 
was not here, neither these two factories with their tall chimneys^ 
nor that new row of houses. 

It suddenly seemed to him that if only one could combine with 
this moving and creative life, even in his present work with Polu- 
hhin, unhurried and insensual, then all would be well : if he could 
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remember that he was a human being , that his essence appeared on 
this earth perhaps only once in millions of years, he would realize 
that it was no use, tearing a room from a woman who had an order 
from the Central Committee. 

An old man passing, with a sack on his shoulder and a pipe in 
his mouth, stopped and asked for a light. 

‘How quiet it is in this place where you live, old man,’ said 
Kisliakof. 

‘And you, do you come from the town, or are you staying here 
in the village?’ 

‘No. I just came here for an hour.’ 

‘You felt that you needed a little change?’ 

The old man went on and Kisliakot stood for a long time on a 
hillock. 

Then, in an enlightened mood, he slowly turned towards home. 



XLIX 


As HE WAS PASSING THKOUGII THE SQUARE, AITER LEAVING THE 
btatioTi, h(i unexpectedly saw Polukhin, who was waiting near the 
tram stop. 

Without knowing why, he hurried over to him and, shouting 
more loudly more than was necessary, hailed him. Polukhin 
glancing up with astonishment saw him and approached. 

On meeting Polukhin in the street, Kisliakof experienced 
greater joy than when he saw him in the museum. It was as if 
everyone, seeing how friendly they were, could not help but be 
envious. 

‘Where are you gming?’ asked Kisliakof. 

‘1 want to go to the stadium, but you see what a crowd there is, 
it is impossible to get a seat.’ He pointed to an overcrowded 
tramcar. 

Polukhiirs living eye a])peared affable and friendly; the glass 
one, fixed and suspicious. 

‘And what is on at the stadium to-day?’ asked Kisliakof, trying 
to avoid the false eye’s vacant stare. 

‘Our fellows are playing against the Austrians.’ 

‘Tjet us walk over then; it is not far.’ 

They went. 

As they neared the stadium, Kisliakof took Poliikhin’s arm so 
that he should not lose him in the crowd which was pressing into 
fhe entrance. He felt still greater friendship and love for Polu- 
khin now, because he could take him by the arm. 

Kisliakof had no ticket, but Polukhin was a prominent member 
of the committee in charge of the stadium. 

‘He is with me,’ said he to the collector. 

Entering the yard of the stadium and looking back on the crowd 
which was pressing into the entrance, Kisliakof felt greatly 
superior, even to those who had tickets. 

Tie waited at the ticket office while Polukhin did everything that 
was necessary. This gave him a sense of his close contact with the 
proletariat. He did not thank Polukhin effusively as his chief 
who was overwhelming him with kindness, but asked simply and 
quietly : 

‘Well, did you get them? Can we go in now?’ 

He spoke quietly, but at the same time experienced some inner 
tremor because of this extraordinary feeling of friendship and 
because he could accept Polukhin’s attentions so simply, as though 
they were an everyday occurrence. 
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After exchanging* greetings with sonic Party people, probably 
people of importance, Polukhin, jiointing to Kisliakof, said: 

‘May I introduce you?’ 

They kept stopping in a large group near barrier, talking 
and laughing, and Kisliakof, not being conversant with tlie topic 
of conversation and not being able to enter into it, moved nearer 
to the barrier and pretended to be examining the stadium, so that 
they should not regard him as an outsider. 

The enormous stadium looked like an oval amphitheatre : it was 
filled with rows of seats, gaily coloured by the crowds of people, 
flags, white-lettered red banners and bunting. One could set^ caps 
of all sorts, hats and kerchiefs. Down the gangways flowed con- 
tinuous streams of fresh arrivals into the rows of seats. The 
attention of everyone was centred on the green oval of turf on 
wlii(*h the contest was to take place. At thai moment some pre- 
liminary games were just finishing. 

All those who entered, on seeing the figures in blue shirts and 
red shorts running about, were inquiring: 

‘What, have they started?’ 

‘Not yet, these are the second preliminary matches,’ someone 
would answer. 

Although the inquirer did not understand wbat the ‘second 
prelimijiary matches’ were, he was content with the answer, and 
moved along the row, lo(»king for his seat. 

‘Do yon see how immense it is?’ said Polukhin, wlien they were 
seated together. ‘They say that in size it is ihe greatest stadium 
in Europe.’ 

‘Yes,,’ said Kisliakof, looking round tlie stadium through his 
pince-nez. AYe had not such things before the revolution. You 
lave here the real proi)aganda of Commnnism.’ 

‘But when is it going to start?’ people were asking impatiently. 

‘These must finivsh first.’ 

‘AVhat do we want with them? Let them go and finish some- 
* where else. AYe want the Austrians.’ 

‘The Austrians will be here as well.’ 

Some man in a peaked cap was particularly impatient. He 
kept jumping up from his seat, expressing his annoyance at the 
delay, then sitting down again and impatiently pushing his hat 
io the back of his head. 

At last a shiver of excitement ran through the whole mass of 
people who were seated along the rows. 

Someone shouted: 

‘Here they come !’ 

Everyone began to peer forward, wondering from which direc- 
tion the contestants, and chiefly ihe foreign side, would come. 

‘AYlere are they? Where?’ 
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‘Can't you see . , , coming out of the tunnel/ 

Photographers appeared. 

‘No: Those are the photographers/ 

Suddenly the whole structure shook with applause : from the 
tunnel jumped a small figure in red, then another in blue football 
kit, the others followed them and spread out lightly over the green 
lawn. 

The reds intermingled with the blues. 

‘Which are ours? The red ones?’ Could be heard liurried 
questions. 

‘No. Ours are the blue ones.’ 

‘Is that so?’ 

The spectators looked at each other, i)leasefl that their side, as 
if vshowing hospitality to Ihe visitors, had allowed them to use 
their colours. 

The band started to play with a flourish. The red and blue 
figures, which seemed from so far away as tiny as toys, took up 
their positions in a circle in the centre, the blues opposite the 
reds, and one figure in blue presented the opposing side with a 
huge bouquet of flowers. This was the signal for a tremendous 
round of applause from the spectators, of whom there were about 
forty thousand. 

Kisliakof experienced a feeling of elation hitherto unknown to 
him. It was produced by this enormous building, filled with its 
large crowd, the predominant number of whom were of the pro- 
letariat. And he — Hyppolit Kisliakof — sat as one with them, and 
even in a privileged position. 

‘If only one could bring here all those who ar(‘ in doubt,’ said 
he to Polukhin, as at this moment he was filled with animation 
and enthusiasm. 

Suddenly an order was given and the blue figures separated 
from the red ones. One side ran to one half of the held, the 
others to the other. 

The match began. • 

When the large ball, kicked cleverly from the home side, flew 
in the direction of the Austrians, everyone watched with bated 
breath as the red and blue figures rushed after it — ^heading and 
kicking it, rushing along the grass, entangling themselves in a 
wild scrimmage. Then suddenly the ball would fly out agaiUf 
Over their heads and still nearer ihe Austrians, making them 
perturbed and uneasy. 

The man in the peaked cap, giving tongue like a hound after 
a wolf, was screaming : 

‘Good! . . . Good! . . . Go on! . . 

And when the ball was being kicked about near the enemy goal, 
was exclaiming imploringly; 
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‘Now! . . 

He made a movement forward with the whole of his body, as if 
helping the home side. 

But when the Austrian goalkeeper rushed towards the flying 
ball and, catching it in mid-air, dropped with it on to his stomach 
in the dust, the man in the peaked cap was the first to applaud’ 
his agility. The whole place resounded with applause. Eacli ou<? 
looked at the other, and it could be seen by their pleased excite- 
ment that they were quite prepared to applaud the skill of the 
opposing team, as if showing that for them there were no foreifjn- 
ers, but that they were sportsmen all. 

Kisliakof himself was unable to understand why he inwardly 
had sympathy with the home side, but he also began to applaud 
the clever moves of the opponents and derived pleasure thereby. 
Probably the Austrians would be pleased and would tell at home 
how the Russians had applauded them as well as their own side. 

Glancing round idly, Kisliakof saw Maslov, the secretary of 
the scouts’ union. He was standing with a group of people who 
had been unable to get seats, near the back row. 

Kisliakof nodded vigorously to him, but Maslov did not respond. 
Hadn’t he noticed his greeting, or was he annoyed because Kislia- 
kof was sitting there with Polukhin? It was uncertain. But 
Kisliakof felt a disagreeable certainty that Maslov was closely 
watching his every movement from behind. 

‘Perhaps he did not notice that I bowed to him. Or perhaps 
he is displeased because I am sitting while he has to stand some- 
where at the back,’ thought Kisliakof, and he looked with irrita- 
tion at the man in the peaked cap. who kept his neighbours 
amused by jumping up and vociferating imploringly : 

‘Good! . . . Good!. . . Go on!. . . Now!. . . Once again!' 

He tried not to think about Maslov, but suddenly lost all interest' 
in the game. 



L 


The museum was now completely keopganized. the peaceful 
phase of the revolution was represented by two periods — restora- 
tion and reconstruction. 

In one hall were plans of the new power stations in the Volhov 
and Dnie])er districts. An illuminated map indicated established 
enterprises and large factories; while large models were exhibited 
of the many inventions which had been brought out during the 
period. 

In another hall models of houses showed the collective owner- 
ship of the new regime, with tractors working in the fields, and 
on the illuminated map, as the movement of the battle front is 
shown with flags, the lights showed the ever-increasing number 
of colle(*tive farms and Soviet farmers. 

]\)lukhin was extremely pleased when new lights began to glow 
in the dark spaces; he was like a boy looking at a glittering Christ- 
mas tree. 

Very few of the old colleagues, intellectuals, remained ; the 
workers wej*e nearly all new — scouts. 

‘There you have an education, my friend !’ Polukhin would 
sometimes say, as he walked round the halls with Kisliakof. ‘You 
just have to glance around and you can see at once the whole 
system as plainly as the lines of the palm of your hand; you can 
%vatch its growth from its very origin. And to think that before 
they w^ere showing Tsars’ hats here, and what to do with them 
nobody knew. Those hats are in their proper place now. I could 
not have done these things without you.’ 

‘What are you saying?’ said Kisliakof, as though it displeased 
him to hear such compliments. ‘I say, ai^l I wdll say again, that 
it you had not been here I could not have done a thing. You 
have put new life in me. Do you remember telling me that you 
had more faith in me than in some of your comrades? I felt such 
love towards yfiu then as I have never felt for anyone among my 
own colleagues, I told myself that I would never cut myself 
away from you; 1 would never betray you. If things go wrong 
with you, or you are troubled in any way, you can always count 
on me. I shall never pass you by.’ 

Kisliakof went to Polukhin’s study on entering the museum. 
He was receiving callers at the time, and, greeting him in silence, 
Kisliakof,. with the air of an intimate friend, sat on one side of 
the window-sill. 

Finishing his cigarette, he was about to leave when Polnkhin 
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called liiin, and walking with him to the further window while 
the visitors were waiting in silence, began to tell him that it 
appeared that the scouts' group was undermining his position, 
and that probably trouble would ensue. As he was saying this 
Polukhin was twisting an unfastened button on Kisliakof’s shirt. 
The latter listened to him with silent attention, at the same time 
observing Polukliin^s friendly gesture of confidence — the twisting 
of the shirt buttoni. 

‘What are they up to?' he asked, looking at Polukhin. 

‘They are not i:)leased tliat I am giving orders on my own ini- 
tiative,’ said Polukhin, and he returned to his writing desk. 
Kisliakof left the study and walked along the <a)rridor. The callers 
who were awaiting their turn near the door made way for him 
and watched him (Uit of sight, as people do when an intimate 
friend of their chieFs leaves the room. 

He accepted this attention and notice as something quite normal, 
and went towards the room of the ^scouts' union as if unaware of 
their glances. 

He felt annoyed with the scouts’ group for trying to oust 
Polukhin. ‘They don’t give him a minute’s peace,’ thought he. 
‘The mail is doing his work and doing it wonderfully well ; noW 
they are trying to undermine him and ruin what he has done.’ 

At the same time he had reason to be perturbed on his own 
account as well as on Polukhin \s, because of his friendship with 
him. He experienced a feeling of irritation against the scouts. 

But with a throbbing heart he suddenly thought: Had Maslov 
ignored his greeting because lie considered him fo b(' a friend of, 
Polukhin, against whom they had now opened a campaign? 

Entering the room of the scouts, he found a full meeting in 
progress. Some were sitting in their caps at the wooden benches 
near the table, some on the window-sills. Others were standing 
about, surrounding the table at which Maslov was seated. 

All faces turned to see who entered and for a second they all 
became silent, as people became silent when a man wliom they are 
not certain they can speak openly before enters the room. 

In the old days, on seeing that a meeting was being held, 
Kisliakof would have blushed and, excusing himseH, would have 
closed the door and gone away; but now he entered boldly, showing 
by his whole appearance that here was a man before whom any- 
thing could be said. He approached the table and, nodding to 
Maslov, leaned on the shoulder of Comrade Churikov, winking at 
him in a friendly way. 

The talk recommenced; first carefully, then more noisily, as 
several people began to speak at once. 

The conversation was about the work of the museum and chiefly 
about Polukhin. They were saying that he had obviously cut 
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hiniHoir adrift from the people, that the scout’s group meant 
nothing to him, that he saw nothing whatever in communal work. 

‘Ah-ah! That is just what I have told him!’ said Kisliakof 
loudly. 

He felt that he said this with the freedom of a man who has 
nothing to fear and no need to be subdued. He said what he 
thought and had no idea of currying favour. His honesty of 
thought as a man of the educated class would not have allowed 
him to do this and would immediately have pointed out his false 
move, but he wanted by speaking to ease the atmosphere and to 
find some explanation which would exonerate his friend. 

‘I have told him more than once, but he was always so anxious 
to earn your appreciation with a completed work,’ continued Kis- 
liakof. ‘He values you immensely and puts you in the first place, 
because. . . .’ 

‘We do not need the first place,’ said Maslov. ‘We want to 
find our principles expressed in the work, otherwise, although there 
may be valuable results from the actual work, there may be 
nothing in the Communist sense.’ 

Kisliakof felt afraid on hearing the first part of the sentence, 
which Maslov said in a cruel way without looking at Polukhin’s 
defender, but the second half — about valuable results — made him 
sigh with relief : it was said in a softer tone, as though Kisliakof ’s 
woi’ds had made their impression. 

*Jn other words,’ continued Maslov, ‘a strange thing is happen- 
ing : an intellectual appears to be more intimate with us than our 
Communist proletarian!’ 

On hearing this unexpected sentence, Kisliakof could scarcely 
control an expression of joy. His throat moved as though he was 
swallowing something. He had the feeling of a soldier who 
caught the direct gaze of a general directed on himself and felt 
uneasy, and, moving forward later with fright, expecting a 
reprimand, finds instead that he has been awarded some high 
distinction. 

Maslov’s face, which had previously seemed unsympathetic, 
now appeared to him in quite a different light, and the fact that he 
was reserved and that it was difficult to change on to comradelike 
and familiar terms with him, still further enhanced the meaning 
of the words he had just spoken. 

Kisliakof observed to himself that his defence of Polukhin had 
tinned out very well. He had even appeared to blame him — 
showing by this that he was absolutely impartial — but at the 
same time, by asserting that Polukhin valued greatly the mem- 
bers of the scouts’ group, he had to some extent reduced their 
hostile attitude. 

The chief thing was that it showed that he had no need to worry. 
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Maslov had nothing, absolutely nothing against him; here he was 
admitted as one of them. 

He wanted to rush to Polukhin and tell him how successfully 
he had defended him, but thinking that the scouts might see it 
in a different light and put their own construction on his con- 
versation with Polukhin, he retraced his steps from the door of 
the study. 



LI 


K,ISLIAK0F I'KI/r that so far as Ills WORK WAS CONCERNED HtS 
conversion was complete. But there still remained one slight 
obstacle. It was his conflict with the Budenny Detachment. The 
detachment, whiiih had become still more powerful, had re- 
presented lately some unforeseen power of evil which put obstacles 
in the way of Comrade KisliakoCs complete transfer to the left 
wing. 

He could not enter into the communal life of the house as be 
did at work. The detachment compromised him with untiring 
energy, and, owing* to their exiiosures, he was the victim of an 
offensive from outside elements. At one time he felt that he had 
been left in peace, that they had forgotten him. But this was to 
be explained by the temporary diversion of the detachment to 
internal affairs. The detachment itself was also affected hy par- 
tial decay; for the first time in its existence the ugly word ‘emhez- 
zlement’ had to be pronounced. Coarse Pechonkina’s son, young 
Pechonkiii, who had nobly resisted all temptation until now — fell 
into disgrace. He was the treasurer of the detachment, and when 
water melons arrived from the south and were heaped up in front 
of the fruit stalls, he wandered round the stalls like someone half- 
witted. His muddled brain was obsessed by one thought — to have 
a whole water melon on which to gorge himself. The water melon 
purchased by the detachment and eaten for propaganda purposes 
only served to revive the slumbering* fires of his desire. 

As a result he stole the funds of the detachment — seventy 
kopecks — bought a water melon and, hiding in the furthest cor- 
ner of the yard, finished it up as he had planned. 

This was stupid and was immediately exposed : Sania Tuzikov 
stumbled across him as he was devouring the last pieces, eating 
into the white of the rind The juice had stained his cheeks red. 
He was surprised at a moment when, holding the water melon in 
both hands, he was biting into its depths. 

The detachment was so strong in its principles and so unconta- 
minated by outside influences, that the case was immediately 
handed over for communal trial. 

Several extraordinary general meetings were held in the bushes, 
when those of minor importance, who had suffered least of all — 
perhaps at the rate of one kopeck each— took the most active part 
in discussing the shameful downfall of one of the oldest of their 
members. For the time being everyone lost faith: who could be 
trusted? Who could be given charge of the detachment's ctisb 
’ ooo 
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box? The ordinary members were ruled out, owing to extreme 
youth, for most of them could only count up to ten. 

Young Pechonkin, as it seemed, was more depressed by his 
downfall than anyone else. No one had eTer seen him in such a 
humiliated state. He took his oath, using the name of God (here 
he was stopped and showed the inexpediency of such a process), 
that it 'was the first and would be the last time. He 
promised that he would make good the sum stolen. When 
asked from what source he would get it, he hesitated and said that 
he would steal it from his mother. There seemed to be no end 
to his crime; having stolen once he proposed to repeat the offence, 
even if it were only from his no-account mother. This problem 
was debated at several meetings, but they could not come to any 
definite concdusions. 

At last it was agreed that the theft — or helping himself, as 
Young Pechonkin called it — could not be allowed, since it would 
render it difficult to draw a line between the legal and illegal 
raising of funds. It was decided that the sum should be made up 
by instalments. 

The detachment by this time had grown, owing to the enrol- 
ment of new members, and had assumed a greater importance 
among the occupants of the house. The more alarming for it was 
the unexpected blow — the exposure of decay in the very heart of 
the body. 

They still had no territory of their own, and the ecKtorial staff 
and store of the detachment continued to find accommodation in 
the same poor corner of the corridor. They had not even the most 
indispensable articles of furniture at their disposal. 

Because of this the editorial and artistic work was executed in a 
lying position on the floor, and people, in order to pass, had to 
stride over the feet of the editors and collaborators, stepping very 
often on the papers and colours. The dogs also came on the scene 
'(the friendly ones) and pushed their noses into the pans which 
contained the colours, or walked over the sheets of paper. For 
this reason the newspaper when published often bore the dirty 
imprint of dogs’ paws. 

While the detachment were occupierl with the settlement of the 
Pechonkin business. Room No. 9 became vacant, and under their 
very noses, with the assistance of the manager of the house, it 
was seized by Hyppolit Kisliakof. He lived there for a few days 
undisturbed, firmly convinced of his rights. 

The detachment opened up a campaign. In issue after issue of 
iheir newspaper they published articles exposing the deplorable 
conditions under which it was edited. For example, in one edi- 
tion they showed : ‘The presence of undesirable assistants at a 
meeting of the editors’ — near the editors were two dogs, lying on 
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o])(m sheets of the newspaper. At the same time, in each number 
they gave details of the life of Kisliakof and illustrated them in 
glowing colours. They drew a picture of his occupation of the 
room, the rush to beat the lady with the order from the Central 
Committee, and. finally, taking Room No. 6 as a precedent, they 
presented a corridor with an endless number of doors, each of 
which bore the notice: ‘Room of the divorced wife of Hyppolit 
Kisliakof.’ Probably the idea of the authors was that 
it Kisliakof, owing to his divorce, had to have a separate room, 
it was not impossible that the operation might be continued 
ad infinitum. At the same time, the detachment — a social organic 
zation — ^was obliged to share their poor quarters with all the dogs 
in the flat, which thrust their noses in the colours and put their 
paws on the paper when they saw people sitting on the floor. 

The newspaper achieved the result that the moral rights of 
Kisliakof were weakening every day, even in the eyes of the adult 
population of the house. He himself even began to feel that he 
was branded. Hearing someone laugh behind him as he returned 
from his work, he felt that they were laughing at him; when he 
reached the house he was troubled by the expectation of some 
novelty which this evil power would present him with to-day. 

The whole of his private life was poisoned. He lived as under 
u glass roof, through which dozens of eyes watched him. His 
slightest lapse was reflected on the drawings which the detachment 
pasted on the walls. 

The unsettled feeling — it was almost one of doom — allowed him 
neither the desire nor the possibility of arranging his room 
decently. . . . He was certain to be turned out in the end, so 
what use was there in arranging it? He limited himself to buy- 
ing an ordinary iron bedstead, a table and two chairs. When a 
pane of glass was broken he did not replace it, but merely covered 
the hole with the cardboard back of an old account book. His 
every move towards making the place more cosy would only have 
provoked a furious attack in the newspaper on the theme that, 
while separate elements of the bourgeoisie were bathing in luxury, 
the organization was crouching on the bare floor in the company 
of dogs. 

At his work he was already one of them, one who was respected 
and recognized, but there he was obliged to be silent. He even 
had to avoid mentioning his domestic troubles at the museum, in 
order not to compromise himself on a class basis. 

He was quite powerless against the offensive of the detachment 
—how could he answer the poisonous attacks which they directed 
against him? He had already complained, without result, to the 
manager of the house. It was impossible to resort to force and 
give the authors of these insinuations a good hiding. These were 
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I'ot separate individuals but a collective force which knew that its 
power lay in unity and organization. (/ould he go to court? 
Against whom? Children, of whom the eldest was thirteen and 
the youngest three? Everyone would laugh at him, and at the 
same time it was not a laughing matter. . . . 

Even if he said that he would go to court would not the 
children’s parents come to their protection and drag into broad 
daylight such details of his life story as the famous party? 

How could he counter them? Their greatest misdemeanour of 
which he had been witness, was the purloining of a rubber ball 
which had come over the wall from another yard. 

All that remained was a system of assistance and bribery; such 
as the repair of the same rubber ball, or an offer of sweets whi<*.h 
a])peared in his pocket as if by chance. But ihe older memberB 
and leaders of the detachment were on the alert and forbade the 
masses in their eagerness for sweets to lower themselves before 
ihe enemy, who had to be attacked without the slightest sign of 
weakening. 

The manager of the house, who had previously taken his part, 
as in the matter of the occupation of the new room, studiously 
avoided him after having been mentioned in the newspaper. 
When Kisliakof went to complain to him he at once made it 
appear that he was busy and hurried away. When Kisliakof took 
him unawaies he listened to him with humiliating indifference, 
glamung out of the window as though the subject bored him. 

Om‘e he even said: 

‘I’ll tell you what. ... Go and find some other place. In any 
case, you cannot live here; it is impossible for you in your posi- 
tion to fight those little devils.’ 

Kisliakof felt that his heart stopped beating at the unexpected- 
ness of such an utterance. He wanted to ask in an offended tone : 
^AVhat do you mean by my position?’ but for some reason he 
withheld the question. He felt uneasy for the whole day, because 
he had not asked, thereby giving the manager reason to think that 
he understood his position very well and thought it best to remain 
silent. The momentary fright which he had experienced on 
hearing this remark had robbed liim of the courage to ask the 
manager what he meant by it: probably some offence of which he 
himself was not aware had been recorded against him! 

But what? ... Nor could he go to the manager after some 
time had elapsed. He was obliged to strain his memory, shrug- 
ging his shoulders and putting his pince-nez on and off, in an 
effort to understand what the manager had been hinting at. It 
was all right if he only regarded him as a man of the educated 
class who had less rights than the Budenny Detachment . -• . but- 
what if it was something else? 
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I’rom that moment he tried to avoid the manager of the house 
when he approached him, and when the manager was walking 
behind him he experienced an uncomfortable feeling in his spine. 

There was one thing left — he must escape to some place where 
he was not known. 

He had great luck. By a miracle he found a room in a distant 
part of the town. . . . Thus he surmounted the last remaining 
obstacle. 



Lit 

His new eoom was on the fifth flooh of an enormoos hoesb 
across tte river. The first thing: he did was to go to the house 
manager’s office. A man in a double-breasted suit, with hair 
which had long needed cutting, was seated there. Two other men, 
who looked like students or scouts, also came in. 

It sometimes happens that a man adapts himself with uncon- 
scious ease to a conversation, and so it happened here. Kisliakof 
first of all introduced himself, offered cigarettes, and felt that 
he was talking* with these new acquaintances as one of them- 
selves. In a natural manner he seated himself on the table, 
spitting as he smoked, gave them lights from the end of his own 
cigarette and talked to them about his work. He was dressed in 
an overcoat, tall boots and an exercise shirt. These he had start- 
ed to wear in order not to offend the scouts in the museum with 
his aristocratic appearance. 

When another man in tall boots and a cap, with hands be- 
fouled with grease, entered the office, the manager said : ‘Meet 
Comrade Kisliakof I He has come to live here.’ 

Kisliakof felt sincerely grateful to the manager of the house 
for introducing him, not as Citizen Kisliakof, not even as Hyp- 
polit Grigorievitch Kisliakof, but as Comrade Kisliakof. The 
new acquaintances treated him so well that he felt quite happy. 
He did not, feel that in their society he w^as regarded as an out- 
sider, or a stranger, whom they watched with suspicious eyes. 
By the next day he was already addressing all those who were 
concerned with the management of the house as ‘thou’, and kept 
repeating to himself : ‘Comrade Kisliakof, Comrade Kisliakof.’ 

These words sounded like music in his ears. 

Kisliakof took an interest in the social work of the house; he 
began to ask whether they had a club, what sort of work was being 
done, and at the same time was enrolled as an active member. 

For the first time he experienced the delights of the c*ommunal 
work, which at once made him known to all the other tenants in 
the house, and as he was very polite and ready to render any 
service, his advice was often sought. Nothing pleased him 
more, when he was going up or down the staircase, than to hear 
a voice behind: 

‘Comrade Kisliakof, my friend, do tell me what this means.’ 

Some workman would come to him for advice, and with a feel- 
ing of gratitude Kisliakof would explain every detail that was 
necessary, and would sometimes even shout additional facts 
he went away. 
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He now felt tliat these people really considered him to be their 
comrade and he w'anted to justify their confidence and goodwill. 

It pleased him still more to walk about the club with the quick 
f^tep of a person who is at home, to sign papers, to check some 
account, and to feel in his every assured movement that here he 
was accepted, he had entered into their life. 

As he had nothing to do in his own room during his spare time, 
he spent it in the club or in the manager’s office. If a man is 
always about- he has nothing to hide, his whole heart is in it, 
and he wanted to prove by his whole attitude that he had nothing 
to hide, that he was wholeheartedly with them. Without per- 
forming any special duty he became indispensable to the manage- 
ment of the house. People went to him for advice rather than 
to the manager, and the manager himself often asked him to do 
something or explain something for him, as he had to go out on 
other business. Nothing gave Kisliakof greater pleasure than 
to do this. 

When some Soviet festivity was approaching he would design 
the posters and , organize the processions. 

He decided to say nothing to Tamara about his divorce or liis 
moving to a new room, because he was still disturbed by the 
thought that, tiring of her frantic rushing about, she would at 
last say to him; 

H have a pleasant surprise for you. ... I am leaving Arkady, 
and as you have already divorced your wife, I am coming to live 
with you.’ Against his will he would be obliged to say that he 
was pleased and that he had been expecting this for a long time. 
If he did not do this his relations with her would appear to be 
those of a blackguard. 

The novelty of having for himself the whole of his pay made 
him as pleased as a child. 

But a week after his removal he received a letter from Elena 
Victorovna, in which she demanded six months’ money from 
liim, warning him at the same time that if he refused to pay she 
would go to court. He immediately sought official advice and 
was told that he was not obliged to pay anything, as his wife was 
the one who had asked for the divorce. 

Greatly relieved, he returned to his room, having decided that 
if Elena Tictorovna did go to court ho would counterclaim for 
the things she had stolen from him. 

And he pressed his head in both hands. . . . 



LIU 


After her introduction to the film director Tamara had 
become uervous and excitable: the time when her dreams would 
at last be realized had arrived. She would have work and her 
own place in life. 

She was always going out to rehearsals and to evening parties; 
there were constant telephone calls, and if Kisliakof happened 
to be there, she would break off her conversation with him, and, 
going over to the telephone, would start a long talk; it seemed 
that her success had filled her with nervous excitement. 

Her tone was strangely coquettish, she would smile and shrug 
her shoulders, and, holding the receiver in one hand, would run 
a finger of the other up and down the wall, at the same time 
swinging her leg. Often she laughed loudly, much more loudly 
than necessary, as it seemed to Kisliakof. To him this laughter 
was disagreeable, even disgusting. Sometimes her animated 
shining eyes, concentrated on the interest of her talk, would rest 
mechanically on the face of Kisliakof, sitting opposite, and when 
he made amorous signs with his eyes she would look straight at 
him without answering, as though she was staring at a wall, or 
would turn quite away from him so as not to be distracted. 

Of late Kisliakof rarely found her in, and if he did see her 
it was usually just at the moment that she wished to go out. 
She would greet him hurriedly, without looking at him. 

‘Are you in a hurry?’ 

‘Yes. I have to go to the studio. . . 

‘But can’t you spare even one moment to come to see me?’ 

‘I am very nervous. . . . T have a headache . . . but can’t you 
understand that my fate is being decided and I cannot settle 
down ?’ 

The thought came to Kisliakof that if she was abandoning him 
it was all for the best, as he would get rid of her without any 
scenes of friction, because except for the novelty there was little 
in her to attract him. But when he thought that someone else 
might possess her — some man to whom she would run with 
pleasure, whom she would allow to kiss her on the neck when she 
was alone with him — ^when he imagined this, jealousy cut into his 
heart like a knife and everything went dark before his eyes. It 
seemed at such a moment that he would stab, kill her. 

‘But you do love me, all the same?’ 

‘Of course,’ answered Tamara, twisting a thread round her 
finger. 
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‘You don’t care about any other man?’ 

‘You know that as a general rule I am indifferent to men.’ 

‘Then why are you so strange?' 

‘Because our deception worries me.’ 

‘Do you mean that we must put an end to it?’ asked Kisliakof, 
with a throbbing heart. 

Tamara was silent, and, throwing away the thread, examined 
the nails of her large hands. 

‘Does it mean that we must part?’ 

‘I did not say so. My God, how nervous I am. Now I must go,’ 

Tamara just pressed her lips to his cheek, and, escaping from 
his hands, rushed out of the house. 



LIV 

Three days before October ist — ^.irkady’s birthday — kisliakof, 
being unable to curb his anxiety as to Tamara^ s relationship 
towards him, went to Arkady’s flat to talk matters over with her, 
and even to go to the extent of offering to tell Arkady everything 
and to move to his new room, as, although he would not admit it, 
he could get no peace of mind because of the thought that she 
might be unfaithful to him. Had she not said that she was in- 
different to men and that he was the only one she had any feeling 
for? 

When Kisliakof neared the door of ihe flat he was annoyed to 
hear animated male voices, with whi(*h mingled the voice and 
laugh of Tamara. She was laughing ns she did when she waa 
excited. 

The first thing he saw as he entered was the displeased look on 
Tamara’s face as she glanced over the table and peered into the 
darkness of the entrance to see who was coming in. 

At the table, which was covered with the remains of a meal and 
with half-empty bottles, were wseated Arkady and several strangers. 
There was Uncle Misha, who had brought Tamara home in a taxi 
on the rainy day of their first meeting, and Miller, the film 
director upon whom her career now depended, and also a tall 
young man in a Caucasian cloth shirt with small shining buttons. 

Tamara, with flushed cheeks, was seated on the couch, to which 
she had probably just moved ; the men remained seated at the 
table. 

Kisliakof was astonished by Tamara\s expression. When she 
saw that it was he, a slight look of annoyance and momentary 
confusion appeared, then, moving unnecessarily the bottles and 
glasses on the table, she avsked it he would not have something to 
eat. 

She avoided looking at Kisliakof, who tried but could not 
manage to catch her eye tor a moment. Her eyes only met hia 
when she asked the question and she lowered them as he answered. 

Arkady, who was already slightly drunk, got up when he 
appeared, and, without noticing that his serviette fell at his feet, 
went towards him. 

T am happy to-day ! All my friends have gathered round me. 
There is Uncle Misha and here Levotchka, about whom you have 
already heard, and this is our fate and destiny — Gustav Adolphus 
Miller — ^who promises to make the greatest of actresses out oi 
Tamara.’ 
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‘I (lid not promise to make the greatest of artistes, I promised to 
make an important one of her/ said Miller. 

‘Anyhow, you will make “an important one” and she will do 
the rest,^ said Arkady, then, drawing Miller's attention to Kis- 
liakof, he continued: ‘and this is my oldest friend. Friend, this 
is a sacred word which the world does not understand, does not 
understand ! If we could all be united in such friendship, how 
different everything would have been.’ 

With an air of condescending irony towards Arkady and digni- 
fied politeness towards the stranger, Miller got up from the table, 
throwing his serviette on his chair. 

‘Meet him . . . and these . . . they are rare people . . • 
if everyone was like them we should not have perished. . . , 
We should. . . .* 

With a vague gesture in the air, Arkady sank in his chair and 
fumbled about on his knees, feeling probably for his serviette. 
Not finding it, he said : 

‘I never craved drink, but now I have started ... it means 
the end of me ! Let me roll down the slope now as Russians do, 
but in any case vui haven’t a chance to stand up nowadays. I am 
pleased that she is settled.’ 

Every moment Tamara was addressing herself with some sen- 
tence or another to Miller, either recalling some incident during 
the filming, or asking advice on one or other part of her role. 

Miller toyed with the wine glass in his puffy hand and seemed 
somewhat confused by the excited condition of Tamara, like a 
teacher who is confused by the too-exalted worship of a pupil. 

He tried to avoid her long and frequent gazes, and looked more 
often at the glass which he turned and twisted about on the table- 
<doth. 

His European self-assurance, his reddish eyelashes and well- 
preserved and well-nourished face, were distasteful to Kisliakof. 
He was dressed in an expensive plus four suit, in which he looked 
like a foreign tourist. The suit seemed to indicate a disdain of 
the badly-dressed people of the Soviet republic, who were listening 
to him with respectful attention. He led the conversation with no 
thought about his accent. 

Kisliakof took a chair at the table in front of the glass of wine 
which had been poured out for him and sat in gloomy silence. 
Ae assumed such an expression in order that Tamara should know 
^is frame of mind, and she did actually glance at him several 
times with a worried expression, and then she herself tried to 
make him look at her. She asked him questions, but he did not 
look at her except answering and immediately avoided her glance. 
She got up at once and approached him with the same 
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exaggerated air of tenderness which he had seen her use to 
Arkady when they had first met. 

They went out into the corridor to smoke and the window was 
opened to clear the room of fumes. 

Kisliakof went out first, as if afraid that Tamara would come 
near him. She noticed this and even anxiously watched his 
retreating form. 

In the corridor the conversation turned on Miller’s work, on 
the artistic circle, and on women. 

^The Russian woman has lost all moral vstandards,’ said Miller. 
‘Give her three pairs of silk stockings and she is yours. Add a 
bottle of perfume in certain cases.’ 

Uncle Misha and Levotchka smiled, feeling probably that it 
would seem impolite not to agree with the foreigner. 

‘Have you tried?’ asked Levotchka. 

Puffing at his pipe, Miller nodded, and said : 

‘There are plenty such.’ 

‘Yes, my word, he is a smart fellow,’ said Uncle Misha. 

‘And has your protegee unmistakable talent?’ asked Levotchka. 

Miller looked round slowly at ihe door, then turned his in- 
different pale eyes on his questioner, with an expression which 
said that had the jjerson in question not been so near he would 
have expressed himself very definitely. 

‘She has a fine leg, . . .’ said he, thrusting the pipe in his 

mouth. 

Young Leva laughed and Uncle Misha again said : 

‘My word, a splendid fellow!’ 

When they all re-entered the room Tamara glanced at Kisliakof 
and then went into her bedroom. 

Arkady seized Miller by a button and began to talk to him about 
something, standing near the window. Kisliakof caught Tamara’s 
glance and understood that she wished him to follow her, but he 
made it appear that he had not noticed. Miller’s words about her 
legs and about the silk stockings had revolted him, he felt that 
he ought to have smacked him in the face, and he was still more 
revolted to think that not only had he not given him a smack in 
the face, but had even smiled on catching his eye as he said this, 
and smiled mechanically as Russians smile for politeness’ sake 
when addressed by a foreigner. 

‘Hyppolit Grigori evitch, come here,’ called Tamara from thei 
bedroom. 

‘Go on, go on, tell your secrets,’ said Arkady, pushing his friend 
with an unsteady hand towards the door. 

Kisliakof went. 

Tamara stood near the dressing-table, re-arranging her hair and 
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rouging her lips. She stood with her back to the table and faced 
the door. 

‘What is it, what is the matter with you?’ she asked in an 
agitated whisper, but at the same time in a tone of reproach. 

‘Nothing/ said Kisliakof. 

‘How nothing? But I can see.’ 

Then it is all right if you can see.’ 

She looked for a long time into Kisliakof’s eyes; he appeared 
not to notifje it and picked up from the table his dagger which she 
had used instead of scissors when they went to the theatre. 

He saw that their positions were reversed; now not he but she 
sought for his glance. 

Tamara took the dagger from his hand and put it on the 
'dressing-table. 

‘That belongs to me/ said Kisliakof obstinately, and he tried to 
put it into his pocket, but Tamara again took it from him and laid 
it on the table, as if in order to take his attention from it. 

‘What is the matter then?’ 

Kisliakof looked her straight in the eyes and said:’ 

‘1 do not like the way you behave with this gentleman. You 
look to him as though he were some kind of god.’ 

Tamara’s full lips suddenly parted in a smile. She put her 
hands on Kisliakof’s shoulders and, shaking her head reproach- 
fully, said: 

‘You stupid thing ! . . . How stupid you are. How can you 

think such things? You know my relations with men. You are 
the first with whom I have been unfaithful towards Arkady. 
Now please don’t annoy me,’ she added in another tone. 

At one moment she spoke tenderly to Kisliakof and stroked his 
hair, then suddenly became thoughtful. Recollecting herself 
again at once, she leassumed her tenderness. 

‘It horrifies me to think that this beast will be attracted by you 
and will touch you under the pretext that he must help you to 
take some pose which is necessary during the filming. If he did 
I would kill him.’ 

‘You are mad,’ exclaimed Tamara. ‘I will not allow him to put 
a finger on me.* 

‘Then when do we meet?’ 

‘My dear, give me till the first of October, by then everything 
will be cleared up.’ 

‘What is to be settled?’ 

‘My destiny. ... I am very nervous. Just wait until the 
first, you know that is Arkady’s birthday.’ 

‘Yes. . . .’ 

She leaned tenderly against him and, glancing into his eyes, 
mid : 
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‘If only you knew how it pleases nie to see you are 
(jealous. • . / 

Kisliakof made a movement to embrace her, but she escaped his 
hands and, prevssing her finger to her lipvS, pointed to the half-open 
door of the dining-room. 

‘Now let us go; we ought not to stay away so long.’ 

Then suddenly, as if wishing to clear away his last suspicions, 
she turned towards him and, embracing him, kissed him quickly 
on the lips. Then, re-arranging her hair and talking loudly, as 
one generally does when entering a room where others are, she 
went before him into the dining-room. 

Miller looked at his large gold watch and, addressing Tamara, 
said : 

It is time for us to go. They start filming in half an hour.’ 

‘I am ready.’ 

Miller got up and said good-bye. Then, with the quiet expres- 
sion of a man who had the right, he helped Tamara into her cloak, 
and she, as she put it on, looked at Kisliakof, and her eyes, pass- 
ing Miller and Arkady, who was standing near, told him that she 
was his entirely, and her lips just noticeably shaped two words. 
Kisliakof understood them. They were: 

‘October first. . . 

She did not even say good-bye to Arkady. 



LV 


The two remaining gt-ests also left, as soon as the two 
friends were alone, all the spiiited animation left Arkady. Goin^ 
over to the table, with an air of professional concentration, he 
poured out a glass of cognac and drank it at one gulp. 

‘Why are you drinking?’ said Kisliakof. ‘It isn’t good for you.’ 

Arkady made no reply, but waved his hand with an expressive 
hopeless movement 

‘Nothing matters,’ said he a little later, his eyes wandering 
along the table as though he was choosing something to eat, but 
he did not take anything and, once again waving his hand, he 
moved away from the table. He seated himself in an arm-chair 
and, lowering his drunken head helplessly on his hands,, lapsed 
into thought. 

‘Now this is the end of everything; she has chosen her path. 

. . said he a few moments later. ‘She starts on her own life. 

Yes, my friend, it is very hard to feel that you have no means of 
keeping near you the one whom you . . . love.’ 

For some time he was silent, sitting with lowered head and 
staring at the floor. Then he continued : 

‘I had my work, and thought that in it I had a reliable wall to 
my ba(*k and what happened beyond was no business of mine. I 
was doing work which was needed for all time and which they 
also needed; nobody could accuse me of doing it un conscientiously. 
There c'onies ihe great intellectual temptation: “What am I 
doing in the long run?” I busy myself with the prolongation of 
life for rats, though I myself am doomed . . . whilst I work for 

the life of others. A man cannot work for an alien future, for 
ideas are alien to him. I have felt this for a long time, but have 
hidden it from myself and more particularly from her. Through 
the medium of the unfortunate rat I have shown her the possibility 
of giving new health to mankind, its victory over death and its 
power! 1 did this although I had already lost faith in my own 
work. I used my work to keep her near me, but now she has gone 
her own way. She has found life and I am losing the last threads 
of life. I must have faith in what I believed before the cataclysm 
— the revolution : that truth does not need a majority of adherents, 
but can live in a few.’ 

Arkady suddenly became quite sober; his eyes began to shine 
with animation. 

‘Can one go affainst the current life in these things? I say now 
with new belief that one can. I am making a final attempt. 
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Both you and I believed long ago that as individuals we must 
remain aloof from the crowd, as the masses are blind and conser- 
vative in spite of anything revolutionary. Two are sufficient to 
make sure that truth has the power to survive. 

‘You remember I told you that peojile such as we two, who can 
see things in the same light, who are more reliable and feel more 
deeply than others the whole tragedy of what is happening, must 
set up for ourselves “a church”, to maintain on the earth, even 
in a negligible quantity, the universal truth and fact which we 
carry within us. We do not need quantity, because quantity is 
no guarantee of the reality of things. Reality always ripens in 
individuals and in them can be kept, as in the ark of the covenant, 
for eternity. 

‘Now, you will understand what your frienrlship means to me, 
especially now when her heart leaves me and her personality 
begins to live independently. I have nothing left but you. You 
and I are lost in a desert, so that by supporting each other in 
purity we may keep what is left of man for the future.’ 

* * 

On leaving Arkady, Ilyppolit Kisliakof passed down the side 
street in which he had previously lived, and experienced a strange 
feeling as he looked, involuntarily, at his old home. 

He had not seen his wife since his dei)arture and had not even 
said good-bye. 

As he passed the house he could not avoid looking into the 
entrance hall. There, near the blackboard on which was written 
the names of the tenants, hung a large sheet of paper; on this 
were pictures and caricatures in colour, with a heading along the 
top : 

‘Wall-Newspaper of the Budenny Detachment.’ 

‘Editorial Office: Flat No. 6, Room 9.’ 

Room 9 — that had been his former room. He walked further 
and thought again of Miller, with his white eyelashes and beastly 
round neck. His heart was pricked with jealousy, as with a 
needle. It was not physical jealousy (because Tamara had told 
him that he himself was the only man she cared for), but a spiri- 
tual jealousy, which arose from the thought that she might be 
more spiritually interested by some other man. And by whom? 
By the onei who had said with cynical self-assurance that any 
Russian woman could be bought for three pairs of silk stockings? 
Kisliakof suddenly felt the long-forgotten pangs of wounded 
national pride. 

These foreign gentlemen think that nowadays they can say what 
they like to us, that we. . . . 

He suddenly stumbled, something fell on the pavement and at 
the same moment he heard ; 
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‘Where the devil are you going? Can’t you see?’ 

This was shrieked by a hawker, who stood on the pavement 
with a basket of apples. Engrossed in his thoughts, Kisliakof had 
blundered into him, and, knocking the basket over, had scattered 
the apples. 

‘Go to perdition with your apples. I will pay for them, isn’t 
that good enough?' He took out a five-rouble note and handed it 
to the hawker. 

The man broke off his swearing and, taking the money, even 
removed his hat and thanked him. 

‘Who could have known !’ he muttered as Kisliakof went away, 
‘there are all sorts of people going about nowadays; some would 
knock the basket over and curse you into the bargain; this one, as 
it happens, is all right and doesn’t want you to lose over it.’ Pick- 
ing up the apples and wiping the dirt from them with his apron, 
he put them in the basket again ; and Kisliakof, when it was all 
over, asked himself : 

‘Why did I give him five roiibles when all the apples he had 
were not worih moe than one, and the fellow puts them in the 
basket again ?^ 

There was no answer to this. 

His thoughts reverted to Miller. ‘Tliese gentlemen think they 
can say Just what they like, straight to our faces,’ thought he, as 
he paced down the dark street. 

‘The x>i'oper thing would have been to give him a good smack 
in the face, then ho would know.’ How was it that no one had 
said anything, but had even laughed condescendingly? He him- 
6elf, it seemed, had also laughed for politeness’ sake. 



LVl 

Three days aeter the party at Arkady's flat kisliakof, 
awakened in his new room in quite a special mood. 

First of all, it was October 1st. The date fixed by Tamara had 
arrived. She had asked him not to go near her, not to ask her 
anything, for just three days, as she had to make some decision lu 
her life,, after which their relationship would probably continue 
as before. 

vSecondly, he envisaged with extraordinary clarity his political 
position. From now on he w^as the true friend of Polukhin, who 
could rely on him as he would on himself. He would tell the 
scouts’ group that their attitude towards the director was wrong, 
that he was not afraid to say that he stood by Polukhin (as 
probably they were not so strong as they thought). 

When he reached the museum, however, he was thunderstruck 
with the news : the group of scouts had brought about Polukhin’ s 
downfall. . . . It was said that by his individualistic manage- 

ment he had failed to attract the younger forces of creative work. 
Not once had he called them together or shown any collective 
habits; he had ordered them about like a general in the good old 
days. (Hyppolit Kisliakof had warned him). Polukhin had 
proved that he had completely cut himself adrift from the work- 
men’s collective and had ignored the suggestions of the Young 
Communists. 

But what would Kisliakof ’s position be nowi^ 

Of course, he was the right hand of Polukhin, who had said 
everywhere and to everybody that Kisliakof was a most valuable 
man for the work and for the revolution. How would the group 
of scouts look upon him, the true friend and comrade of Polukhin, 
now? Perhaps they would decide upon a thorough overhaul of 
the staff and as a first measure would kick him out after the depart- 
ing Polukhin. 

How could Polukhin help him? His mind was too fully 
occupied with his own troublss to allow him to help anyone else. 
Nevertheless, Kisliakof decided that he would go to him and say : 

‘This is the test of my fidelity, you are being persecuted but I 
have not abandoned you. I will go with you and work wherever 
you like.’ 

The trouble was that Polukhin was not a magnate with his own 
estate, but a Party man who would be sent wherever it was found 
necessary, and he would be sent alone, not with a staff, even 
though it be only one, Kisliakof. So from the practical point of 
view the test of ‘my fidelity’ was absolute nonsense. 
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But if lie went to the scouts’ group and tried to persuade the 
fellows, if it was not too late, not to do something stupid, that 
was quite a different matter. They would say : ‘Of course, you 
defend him because he is your friend.’ To this he could reply that 
he was not guided by friendship, which he did not for a moment 
deny, but merely by a sense of justice. 

They would say that for them, as Marxists, justice which was 
made to hide wrong leadership was not worth much. 

To go and see them was essential, and at the same time he 
would not attempt to hide his sympathy for Polukhin. 

What could he say when he went in to them ? If he went in to 
and said : ‘What is the matter with you, you must be mad to dis- 
card such a good worker? . . this sentence would probably 

offend their dignity. They would look at him with astonishment 
and annoyance and say : 

*What business is it of yours? What is your relation to us, are 
you our comrade or a Party man that you can allow yourself to 
say such things, and in such a tone?’ 

To this he could reply that he certainly considered himself to 
be their comrade : did they not smoke cigarettes with him on the 
window-sill? Had they not taken him into their midst, ‘thou’d’ 
him and called him ‘Comrade Kisliakof’? But to mention <*iga- 
rettes would probably not impress them and would place him in a 
ridiculous position. Then he might go in and say sarcastically, 
without depending on any comradely feelings : ‘That’s a real 
stroke. Soon, perhaps, you will throw out all the valuable 
people !’ 

As usual, Kisliakof was thinking aloud as he paced along the 
dark corridor on the ground floor, near the reference room, where 
he was alone. He tried to think of some other opening sentence, 
but at that moment two technical assistants appeared, canying a 
heavy box down the stairs. They even stopped and looked at 
Kisliakof in astonishment, as though thinking that he was talking 
to some unseen spirits. 

He blushed, and rushing past them, to his own astonishment, 
walked straight into the room of the scouts’ union. 

Churikov was seated within, writing at the dictation of Maslov, 
y^ho was pacing up and down the room, ruffling his hair — and two 
other scouts. 

‘That’s a real stroke,’ said Kisliakof as he entered the room. 
(Maslov looked round at him absent-mindedly. 

Kisliakof suddenly felt that this sentence, conceived for quite 
a different atmosphere, sounded somewhat strange here, where 
people were engaged on important work. 

Churikov probably did not understand this sentence in an 
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ironical sense, but as approval, and said, tearing himself from his 
writing for a moment : 

*Yes, we ourselves did not expect that we should win. We 
thought that victory would be on the side of Napoleon.' (So they 
called Poluhliin because of his dictatorial ways.) 

It seemed to Kisliakof that it would be impossible to vstart ex* 
plaining that he had said this sarcastically and certainly not in 
approval; these people also trusted him as one of themselves; he 
could not go to them and say: 

‘I am not on your side but on the side of Polukhin, and I have 
no intention of encouraging you.’ 

For this reason he merely said : 

‘Nor did I expect it. Clever work!’ 

‘But we thought you were friendly with him?* asked one of the 
scouts. 

Kisliakof saw that at this sentence, the quiet, cold gaze of 
Mavslov rested on him. He felt his heart jump alarmingly, as 
though he had missed his footing at the edge of a precipice, but 
he pulled himself together with a desperate eiBPort of will and said, 
shrugging his shoulders: 

‘How do you mean — “were very friendly’’?’ 

‘You were always together.’ 

‘Always ... in the same way a cart is always with a horse, 
but one cannot conclude from this that the horse is friendly with 
the cart.’ For the first time he felt clearly that under the in- 
fluence of an uncontrollable animal panic which had seized him, 
he had violated his honesty of thought. 

They all laughed, and, having said this apt sentence, he could 
hardly maintain his quiet, unconcerned appearance. At the 
same time, although his hands were trembling, he leisurely took 
out his cigarettes and handed them in silence to the nearest scout. 
They began to smoke and Maslov again began to pace about the 
room and to dictate. 

Then he paused before Kisliakof and said : 

‘Of course, you thoroughly understand the work?’ 

‘But why, certainly I do a little.’ 

‘Not a little, because all the work has been carried out accord- 
ing to your ideas/ 

‘Now you are exaggerating,’ said Kisliakof, watching the rings 
of smoke as he puffed them out. 

‘No, as a matter of fact,’ said Maslov in a serious tone, ‘we 
are suggesting you for the post of director.’ 

Kisliakof nearly dropped his cigarette, he burned himself with 
it on hearing this sentence. He simply stroked his burnt lip and 
did not say a word. 
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He suddenly experienced a wave of warm attachment, even of 
love, towards Maslov, whom he inwardly disliked and feared, 
,Why had he not understood this man before? Why had he 
thought that his firmness and suspicious were directed against 
himself? This firmness and suspicion now appeared to him as 
the highest attributes of Maslov, as it was particularly unusual 
and rare for such a man to pay any attention to him, to choose 
him from all the others and trust him — a man of the educated 
class — more than Tolukhin. 

‘A^ery well/ said Kisliakof unconcernedly, ‘but I will not work 
alone. I shall harness you all to the work.’ 

‘That is just what is wanted,’ said Maslov, ‘we don’t want 
Napoleons, but we want workers with the collective instinct, those 
who will work with others. Then it is agreed : AVe are putting 
your nomination forward.’ 

‘I can tell you one thing; even if I inahe mistakes in the work 
you can rely on me as you would on yourselves.’ 

He could no longer control his legs; they were impatient to 
tear away from the spot and rush with him in some unknown 
direction. 

(k)ntrolling himself and trying to cheek some strange sound 
w’hicli surged to his throat from the feeling of joy and gratitude 
whi(*h he was experiencing at such unexpectedly high valuation, 
Kisliakof left the room where the Scouts were gathered. 

‘Wait for me, I v/ill come with you,’ called Maslov. Kisliakof 
waited in the corridor. Suddenly at the other end of the corridor 
he saw Polukhin. The blood flowed from his heart. Not know- 
ing why or how, he turned away and walked quiekly in the 
opposite direction, as though retreating from a gun which was 
levelled at him and would go oft* at any moment. 

Polukhin saw him and shouted : 

‘Hyppolit.’ 

It was the first time that he had ealled him by his Christian 
name; Kisliakof ’s heart trembled, but he could already hear 
Maslov’s footsteps, and he made it appear that he had not heard 
the call of his friend and, quickening his step, he rushed down 
the staircase. 

He did not know how all this happened. His blood froze when 
he thought that Polukhin might have taken him by the arm at 
the moment Maslov appeared, and only when he rushed into the 
cloakroom did he feel that, after thin, it would be impossible, in- 
conceivable for him to meet Polukhin; better that he should fall 
through the earth. 
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IWhEN he reached the entrance hall SERGEY IVANOVITCil 
handed him a note which he said had been delivered by a man 
in a ‘strange condition\ 

Kisliakof opened the note: 

'Please come. I must see you at once lo talk Ihings over. 
Arkady." 

The brevity ol' the note and the scrawl gave the impression that 
something was Avjong. It was not like an ordinary invitation; 
probably something had happened. A thought suddenly passed 
through Kisliakof \s niiiid and made his heart jump and miss a 
beat; i)erliaps Arkady had discovered his connection with Tamara. 
Perhaps she, in despair after one of her usual disappointments, 
had told him everything; or something else might have happened. 
To-day was October 1st, the date fixed by Tamara. 

If she had told Arkady everything, liow <‘ould he look his friend 
in the face? 

Of course, he could say : 

'Yes, my friend, this happened to me because 1 have lost that 
without which a man cannot live: the liighest purpose and sense 
of life. There is nothing in me now — nothing sa(‘red. 1 have 
lost my sense of distinetion; I seized upon this ])assion as some- 
thing which would save me from this terrifying inner empti- 
ness; I tried to believe in wbai I am now doing; it seemed that 
I began to like the people with whom 1 work. I tried in every 
way to strengthen this liking because it helped me to ])ut sin- 
cerity into my work and offered the ])ossibility of thinking honest- 
ly. It seemed to me that I was wholeheartedly with them; but 
am I? The question which troubled me most was whether it 
was fear rather than liking. Hid 1 only like these ])eople as my 
saviours from physical destruction? Perhaps there was only fear 
of destruction in my heart; no love for anyone, but just the terror 
that ])eople would get to know my inner self." 

He could also say: 

^You see that I have no real existence, I do not know myself 
in what way I am real . . . this is actually the end. . . . Can 
you not see that I, perhaps, am more unhappy than you. . . . 
For this reason, forgive me if you can." 

But to reveal to someone else that which he himself was afraid 
to think of required too great an effort and was too terrifying. 

Why should he reveal this last disconcerting truth? 

« « ♦ # 
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I must learn to look on things in a different light. In my relative 
beauty I had u weapon which never fails. Though it be relative 
it will be enough ior huainess, 1 told myself that I would nerve 
myself to exploit it for businevss. I would cynically and frankly 
call things by their proper name — this is only frightening at first. 

'I insisted that M. should transfer to Moscow and get Arkady 
there: how to do it was his business. He must also find a flat.’ 

Arkady stopped and sat for some time with averted gaze. Then 
he continued : 

‘For a long time M. was opposed to it. L. was enraged and 
threatening, but I got what I wanted. I am in Moscow. I have 
learned to see things as they are. When I had got what I wanted 
from M., I showed him the door. I told myself: No love affairs^ 
be level-headed and look after the goods.’ 

At this point Arkady put the letter down, and, getting up, 
turned hurriedly towards the window and stood there for a long 
time. 

Kisliakof had listened to the letter with the feeling of a prisoner 
who has heard the death sentence pasvsed on his accomplices in the 
crime and expects that at any moment the silence will be broken 
by the pronoun<?ement of his own name. 

Arkady seated himself again. His face was terrible to see, his 
cheeks were sunken and unshaven and his eyes burned with some 
mad light. He continued to read : 

‘I was introduced to a film producer, who judged me as a film 
actress with a great future and certainly as a woman, chiefly the 
latter. I warned myself that I must be careful and look after the 
goods. When he has done something for me, then he can have 
what he wants. But this was at our first meeting. Later, I felt 
80 tender towards him, such delicacy and real tenderness, which 
be even tried to avoid recognizing. I felt this and thanked fate 
for giving me two joys at once — an outlet to life and . . . love. 

‘M. and L. even had the temerity to come and dine at our 
house, and T, in my happiness, forgetting evil and looking over 
their abominable behaviour, was kind and affable towards them.’ 

The name of Hyppolit Kisliakof had still not been mentioned. 
Each new sentence made him expect that at any moment Arkady 
would name him. It would have been easier to sit on burning 
coals than to hear, line by line, such a story. 

‘Arkady was like a kind nurse to me, but I was certainly only 
unhappy with him.’ 

Arkady’s face twitched, but he went on 

‘I am leaving, filled witb hope and with a new faith in life. 
First we go to Odessa, then abroad for two whole months. 

‘In my 'Moscow life story I have passed over one other affair 
which aiso was the result of extreme despair and emptiness apd 
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gave me absolutely uotUing. At first I imugiued someihiiig- 
romantic? in him. iSiow. looking on iiini with sober eyes, I 
see. . . 

Hie letter euds tliere, said xVrkady, putting' (lie siitnd ol paper 
aside and reniovino* his spectacles. 

‘Is that all:^’ asked Kisliakot excitedly, as thauoh la* had keen 
told that the sentences had been pronounced and he had iu»l heard 
his own name. 

‘Yes, all,’ answered Arkady, throwing hi> s]»ec(aeles t)u the 
talde and getting np. ‘What more could one have?’ 

11 is whole body tiembled. 

‘You can assume that M. and L. are U licit* Misha ami young 
Leva, “my best friends’’ during my stay in Smolensk. I alwayhv 
knew that there was a type of blackguard known as “iriends ot 
the house’’ aud that eultured ])eople often played such a role; but 
not now when we must preserve the last small particdes of our 
creed, f even talked to them about “the ehundi” as 1 have talked 
with you . . . and they listened. . . . They listened! Oh, 
what baseness! . . . f now begin to think that our universal 
trutli, as you might eall it. does not remain with us . . . that it 

decayed long ago.’ 

He said this as though he was in a delii'iuiu. Hi* no longer 
walked, but rushed about the room like a wound(‘d beast, aud tin* 
light of the candle oast liis gigantic slim low on the walls and the 
ceiling. His forehead was covered with perspiratiou and his hair 
was dishevelled. When the flame of the candle flickered, his 
shadow seemed to fill the whole room. 

‘Understand . . . these men, who are considered to be decent 

people, first one an«l then tlie other, visited me, talked about the 
destiny of the Fatherland, ate my bread and slept, one after the 
other, and I don’t know how, with my wife ! What more do you 
want? How much further could they go? 

‘If such a thing liaiipeiied with a man of the educaled class, he 
would first of all ask himself: “What is wrong with me; I can 
do such a blackguardly thing and not teel th(‘ baseness of it? It 
means that the mainspring is broken within me.” They, believe 
me, neither feel nor think anything about a s]>rjng. They visited 
me throughout the wintei. Perhaps tliey shared her by mutual 
agreement. . . . Oh, my God, to wliat limits <‘au baseness 

go? ... ’ 

He covered his eyes with his hands and his face could again be 
seen twitching. Then he continued, feverishly, hurriedly: 

‘But if a man does not think to put himself this terrible ques- 
tion, it means . . . everything is finished. It means degenera- 
tion . . . the last dance on the grave of one's own soul.’ 

‘Now there you exaggerate,’ said Kisliakof. 
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‘How exafj'gerate?’ shrieked Aikiuly with new force, "My dear 
friend, when the mainspring is broken in a man, when he loses his 
guiding principle, how can he live?" By Tvhat means I can no 
longer live by my science, because 1 know, 1 feel, that we are 
finished. The future belongs to another race. Understand . . , 
another race. The workmen . . . are another race ... a 
race having nothing in common with us. It is another faith and 
nothing can be done about it. Hats I can lejuvinate, but a class 
in which the mainspring is twisted (jannot be rejuvenated; 
it is impossible. 

‘And such facts as this’ — with a trembling finger he pointed to 
the letter — ‘such facts prove that the mainspring is twisted, 
definitely twisted. 1 will not say that this Uncle Misha and 
Levotchka were such friends in the sense that you and I are 
friends. That, thank God, w-as not the case, but all the same, 
they were people who were dear to me, my triends, whom I (oh, 
the holy simpliidty) welcomed with open arms. They knew, 
knew, that Tamara was my only hope; knew that 1 loved her 
beyond all telling, with an uplifted, clean feeling, and all the 
same they . . . my God. Where is the limit? Is there none? 

Do you understand? There is no limit,’ said Arkady, standing 
before his friend and looking at him with wandering eyes. 

‘And didn’t you notice anything?’ asked Kisliakof. 

‘No. It would never have entered my head. She adopted an 
.attitude of simpli(*ity of intercourse wdth them. Met them as dear 
friends, as relations. (Called them “thou”, embraced them when 
they met like brothers or friends of her childhood, only vsometimes 
it, seemed strange to me that she seemed to use every pretext to 
get me out of the house when they were coming. For some reason 
on such o(*casions it ahvays seemed necessary that all sorts of 
things must be bought. But notice anything, that I never did. 
Somehow I did not know the ways of deceit, I myself had never 
employed them.’ 

He sat near the table, as though he had lost all his strength. 

‘I did not mean to say,’ continued Arakdy, ‘that either one or 
the other was luy friend in the same degree as you are. One can 
have many friends, but there can only be one who is the friend. 
There can only be one such relationship which produces great 
ideas, in which the friend is receptive to your life-creating ideas. 
.You alone have been such a friend for me, but it has been my lot 
fo place before you, not the idea of creating life, but of death. 
But in his case, too, one needs a friend, as, faced wdth this detith, 
• ileath of the highest order, to remain alone is really too terrible. 
You understand now what you mean to me? My last support. . . 

Arkady sat for some time motionless, his elbows on the table and 
his face covered wilh his hands. 
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In the whole scene there was something* upsetting, something 
terrifying, either in the feverish appeiiranee of Arkady or tiem 
the (lull light* of the solitary candle on the dark window, ivutside 
which the autumn wind howled and rustled in the nakt'd biam hes* 

Suddenly a laugh (Uime from behind the hands <‘ovrTing 
Arhady^s face. 

Hearing the laugh, Kisliakof trembled and I'elt afiaid. 

Arkady continued to laugh, but when he exposed his face it was 
like a lifeless, expressionless mask. Only the lower ]);nt was 
laughing. 

‘To-day is my birthday. . . . The first of October. . 

If one thinks! . . .’ said he. ‘To think that ot all my tvi^nds 

vou ah/nc wen* not her lover. It is enough t«i send one la.id. 

. . Only one ! . . .’ 

Suddenlj^ a woman’s footsteps were heard in tiie <‘oiridor. 

For some reason both friends turned pah* and looked round at 
dhe door wdth an expectant, inexplicable ft*ar. 

The door opened. t)n the threshold stood Tamara. In her 
lowered hand she h(dd m('chani(‘aliy a pane] \vrap])cd in iic ws- 
paiter, as though it had been thrust there and tlicre it had leujaiu- 
>ed. She stood leaning against the doorpost as if exhausted. 

All were silent. 

At last, as if with an aw^akening glaiu'c, ^lic lools(*d at Indh 
friends and, dropping the pared, ran into (lie h(*droom. 

Arkady and Kisliakof sat motionless. 

Arkady got up, and, ])i<‘kiug up the par<‘e], opened if. In it 
were three ])airs of silk stockings. He lo.,l;,ul at tlo'm with an 
u n c om p j*eh e n (1 in g si a re . 

Kisliakof rushed into the bedroom, but tin* moment he dis- 
appeared h(‘hiud the door an inhuman ery (*ame from within, and 
there was the souml of something heavy and soil falling on the 
fi(K)r. 

Kisliakof ran nut again. He had a look of ttoror on his faee. 
Tit* seized the candle from the wdndow. Wh(*n they entered the 
b(Mlroom they saw on the floor, near the tail-backed walnut i hair, 
Tamara, pressing both hands on the floor and lying st]angd> 
twisted; from beneath, her bloid tri(*kled in a winding str(*am into 
a pool on the floor. Under the arm-chair the Caucasian dagger 
had been thrown. It had entered the heart under the left breast. 
As in a trance, Kisliakof heard the words of Miller repeated in 
his brain : 

'Any Eussian woman can he bought for three pairs of silk' 
(stockings.^ 
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